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INTKODUCTION 


Oliver Goldsmith (1728-1774) 


Let not his frailties be remembered ; 
he was a very great 

" No man," wrote John Forster. " ever put so much of 
himself into his books as Goldsmith, from the beginning to 
the very end of his career." His life and his works are 
intimately connected. They accompany and interpret each 
other in such a way as to make them practically inseparable. 

The life of Goldsmith falls into three stages : (1) the 
first stage closes with his settling down in London, (1728- 
1756); (2) the second (1756-1764), is the Grub-Street 
period, during which he had to work hard for his bread, 
and was more or less an anonymous hack-writer. (3) the 
third period (1764-1774) begins with the publication of 
his TravelleT when he leapt into fame. 

Oliver Goldsmith was bom on November 10, 1728 at 
the obscure, and then inaccessible, village of Pallas or 
Pallasmore, in the country of Longford, Ireland. His father 
the Rev. Charles Goldsmith, was a poor Protestant clergy- 
man of that Irish parish. He was noted, (like the faUicr 
of the 'Man in Black*) for worth and goodness of heart 
rather than worldly prudence. Oliver was his fifth child 
and second son. In 1730, Charles Goldsmith, transferred 
his residence to Lissoy, a quaint Irish village, within the 

C.W. 1. 
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l)<)und> of the new parish where he succeeded as a rector 
to his uncle. Mr. Green. It is the village, idealised in the 
Descried Viliagc. 

By some, young Oliver was regarded as thick-witted 
and sullen, to others he seemed alert and intelligent. That 
he w-as an adept in all boyish s{X)rts is admitted ; and it is 
also recorded that he scribbled verses pretty early. His 
lirst notable instructor was a village school-master — Thomas 
or I’addy Byrne, who Irad been a quarter-master in Queen 
Anne’s wars. Byrne was also a local rimer and had 
even com}X)sed an Irish version of the Georgies. His endless 
stories of his own continental adventures, and his inexhausti- 
ble legends of ghosts and banshees held his pupils sikII- 
bound. The Goldsmith family considered that these 
stories were responsible for much of those wandering 
tendencies which appeared In Oliver’s later life. From this 
Paddy Byrne, Goldsmith caught his first notions of literary 
invention and rhyming. No doubt, the germs of romance 
and iKK'try were insensibly nurtured under the influence of 
this first mentor. Goldsmith has immortalised him as the 
village schoolmaster in his Deserted Villoge, portrayed so 
exquisitely witli incomparable vividness and humour. 

■■ A man serene he was and stern to view ; 

I knew him well, and every truant knew.” 

etc. 

When Goldsmith was about seven or eight, he was 
attacked by confluent small-pox, in its severest form, which 
scarred and pitted him terribly, and disfigured him for life. 
This probably added not a little to the *' exquisite sensi- 
bility of contempt " with which he seems to have been 
bom. From Paddy Byrne’s school, Goldsmith passed to 
the school at Elphin, thence to Athlone, and finally to 
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Edgeworthstown. To the close of his Edgeworthstown 
experiences belongs one of the most iK)pular incidents which 
exemplify the connection between his life and his work 
Returning to school at the end of his last holidaj-s. the young 
scholar, full of the youthful pride and swagger begotten of 
a borrowed mount and a guinea in his [XKket, lingered on 
his road, with the intention of putting up. like a gentleman 
at sopie roadside inn. Night fell, and he found himself 
at Ardagh. where, with an air of great importance, he inquir- 
ed of a passer-by for ' the best house ’ (hostelry) in the neigh- 
bourhood. The person thus appealed to, a local wag named 
Cornelius Kelly, amused by his boyish swagger, gravely 
directed him to the residence of the squire of the place 
Mr. Featherston. Hither Goldsmith straightway repairr-d. 
ordered supper, invited his host, according to custom, to 
drink with him. and, being, by that humorist fooled to the 
top of his bent, retired to rest, after giving particular direc- 
tions as to the preparation of a hot cake for his breakfast. 
Not until his departure next morning, was it disclosed to 
him that he had been entertained in a private house. The 
story is too good to question ; and accepted, as it has 
always been, it supplies a conclusive answer to those critics 
of She Sloops to Cofiquer, who regarded the centra! idea 
of that comedy— the mistaking of a gentleman’s residence 
for an inn— as unjustifiably far-fetched. 

At every school, we hear of him as a shy. awkward 
and ungainly boy, the constant butt of his school-mati*s 
because of his comically ugly face and pronounced by most 
of them to be a '* blockhead, little better than a fool And 
yet everywhere there seems to have been a liking for him 
as an innocent simple-hearted fellow, who. though sensitive 
to the jokes made at his expense, would be all right again, 
on the least beckoning of kindliness, and who was capital 
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company in the play ground at fives or ball, wiUi those 
wlio had been his tormentors. On the whole. Johnsons 
oft-quoted saying about him that, ‘he was a plant that 
flowered late, there was nothing remarkable about him when 
young seems true. 

At the age of seventeen, he went up to Trinity College, 
Dublin, as a sizar. The sizar paid nothing for food and 
tuition, and very little for lodging ; but they had tp per- 
form some menial services. To a morbidly sensitive youth 
like Goldsmith, the position of a semi-menial was distaste- 
ful. For a long time he fought doggedly against the propo- 
sal. but at length, yielded to the persuasions of a friendly 
uncle. Contarinc. who had himself gone through the same 
ordeal. The academic career thus inauspiciously begun was 
far from happy. Dispirited and indolent he neglected his 
studies, stood low at the examinations, was turned down 
to the bottom of his class for playing the buffoon in the 
Iccturc-room. was severely reprimanded for ducking a con- 
stable. and was caned by a brutal tutor— Theaker Wilder— 
for giving a ball in the attic storey of the college to some 
gay youths and damsels from the city. 

Early in 1747. his father was snatched from him— the 
father whom he so dearly loved and deeply revered. It 
is to his love and reverence for his father that we owe 
the exquisite, pathetic and finished potrait of the pastor 
in the Deserted Village, the charming sketch of the father 
of the Man in Black in the ‘ CUUeti of the World' and the 
accurate delineation of the Vicar of Wakefield. The death 
of his father reduced him to squalid poverty. He man- 
aged, however, to supply the pressing wants of daily life by 
writing ballads for street minstrels. He sold his songs for 
five shillings, a piece. He would, at nightfall steal out of the 
college "to snatch the fearful joy*’ of hearing them sung. 
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This miserable college life terminated on 27th Februar>’, 
1749, when he took his B.A. degree. It is now-a-days sug- 
gested that he took a medical degree. 

The only career for Goldsmith seemed to be the Church ; 
but he was too young to be ordained. Thereupon ensued 
an easy, irresponsible time which the new B.A. spent very 
much to his own satisfaction. He was supposed to be quali- 
fying for orders ; but “ to be obliged to wear a long wig, 
when he liked a short one, or a black coat, when he gene- 
rally dressed in brown.” observes one of his characters— 
the Man in Black in the Citizen of the World, ‘ was a 
restraint upon his liberty.' Hence there is reason to believe 
that at this time, he followed no systematic plan of study. 
On the ctmtrary he passed his time wandering, like Addi- 
son’s Will Wimble, from one relative to another. This 
vagrant life of Oliver, was a sore trouble to all the family, 
who had looked forward to his taking holy orders ; but all 
this time was not utterly wasted. " Assuredly his mind was 
drawing in from the scenes around him and from the inci- 
dents and associates of daily life, that which. ' hived in his 
bosom like the ‘bag o’ the bee’, he stored up to reproduce 
in later times with such exquisite sweetness. 

His uncle Contarine at last persuaded him to present 
himself to the Bishop of Elphin for ordination but to his own 
secret satisfaction, the Bishop refused to ordain him. Some 
said that the refusal was due to the reports of his conduct 
that had reached the Bishop. Others thought that it was be- 
cause he had stupidly gone to the Bishop in flaming scarlet 
breeches. The fact is that he was rejected. And so, another 
calling had to be chosen for him. He first tried tutor-life 
in the family of a rich gentleman. But in a year or so this 
appointment came to an end, because he accused his patron 
of cheating at cards. Then he started to emigrate to 
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America, with thirty pounds, but returned home penniless, 
after six weeks, having spent all his money on the way. 
I^w was next thought of, but finally his uncle Contarine 
sent him to study medicine at Edinburgh in 1752. 

After two years’ stay there, he departed for Leyden, 
nominally to complete the medical course. His name is not 
enrolled in the Leyden University, nor is it known where 
he received that " commission to slay ”, which justified him 
in singing himself, "MB.” (Some suggest that he must 
have received his degree from the Louvain University). 

Just before his arrival in Leyden, there had died in the 
town the famous Danish humorist and miscellaneous author, 
Baron Holberg (1684-1754) and there seems to have been 
much talk in Leyden circles about this remarkable man. 
"His ambition,” as CJoldsmith himself tells us. “was not 
to be restrained, or his thirst of knowledge satisfied, till 
he had seen the world. Without money, recommendations, 
friends, he undertook to set out upon his travels and make 
the grand tour of Europe on foot. A good voice and a 
trifling skill In music were the only finances he had to sup- 
port an undertaking so expensive. So he travelled by day, 
and. at night, sang at the doors of peasants’ houses to get 
himself a lodging.” With great admiration Goldsmith goes 
on to tell what countries young Holberg travelled through 
and how. at length, returning to Copenhagen, he became 
popular as an author, was honoured with a title and en- 
riched by the king, ” so that a life begun in contempt and 
penury ended in opulence and esteem.” What Holberg had 
done. Goldsmith, a genuine vagabond at heart, resolved to 
do : and the description he gives of Holberg’s tour and his 
means of subsistence during it, is almost an exact description 
of his own tour and its shifts. 

Leaving Leyden, in February 1755, he travelled on foot, 
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Visiting various towns in Flanders. Then passing into 
France, he seems to have fluted his way through the provin- 
cial villages of that countrj'. Then through Switzerland, 
Goldsmith went, visiting Gerieva. Basle, and Barne. and 
making foot excursions-among the hills and valleys. Then 
crossing the Alps, he descended into Italy. In Italy, he 
gives us incidentally to understand that his flute-playing 
stood him in less stead than in France, as every peasant in 
Italy was a better musician than himself. But he had 
another resource in the old custom of philosophical disputa- 
tions at universities and convents, followed by dinner, a 
nights lodging, and a small gratuity to the successful dis- 
putant. But. indeed, the mode of Goldsmith’s subsistence 
during his extraordinary tour is a mystery. 

On the first of February 1756, he landed at Dover, 
after an absence of nearly two years in all. He had not 
a farthing in his pocket, and it took him about a fortnight 
to pull himself on to London. Thus, at last, he returned 
to London, miserably poor, but a citizen of the world whose 
citizenship had not been bought cheaply. 'He had un- 
consciously gone through a course of training and accu- 
mulated a stock of experience, of which little or nothing 
was to be lost.’ He had acquired a wide knowledge of 
nature and human life, along with that easy, graceful, and 
perspicuous style that lends charm to his writings. 

However, his vocation was still as visionary as were 
his means of subsistence. For a season, he was an apo- 
thecary’s assistant on Fish Street Hill. Next he tried practis- 
ing as a physician in a humble way in Bankside, South- 
wark. He soon gave up this mode of living, and became 
a corrector of the press in the establishment of Richardson, 
the famous novelist, at Salisbury Court. This quasi-liter- 
ary occupation, too came to an early end, and we find 
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Goldsmith installed as usher at Dr. Milner's School at 
Peckham. He had already submitted a manuscript tragedy 
to the author of ‘ Clarissa ' ; and at Milner's table, he en- 
countered the bookseller Ralph Grifliths, proprietor of The 
Monthly Review. Struck by some remarks of Gold- 
smith's, and seeking for new blood to aid him in his 
campaign against Hamilton's Critical Review, GrilTiths 
asked Goldsmith whether he could furnish some specimens 
of criticism. An arrangement followed under which, released 
from the drudgery at Pe>ckham. Goldsmith was to receive, 
with bed and board, a salary which Percy calls * handsome,' 
Prior, 'adequate.' and Forster. ' small.' For this, he was to 
labour daily from nine til! two (or later) on copy of all 
work for his master's magazine. 

This, in effect, was a turning point in Goldsmith's life, 
and he had reached it by accident rather than by design. 
Divinity, law, medicine— he had tried them all ; but at 
letters he had never aimed. There is little to prove that 
he had ever been attracted to letters by ambition or by 
any secret consciousness of his gifts. On the contrary, to be 
a clergyman, a lawyer, or a doctor had seemed to him far 
more desirable ; and it was only when he had lost all hope of 
success in these directions, that he turned for a livelihood 
to the •• antiqua mater of Grub Street ", Fate, it seems, 
mercifully thwarted him in his other pursuits, and com- 
IX’llcd him to do that for which he was best equipped. 

His tardiness to take up the pen professionally had 
this advantage that he entered upon his calling fairly well 
equipped. He was a fairly good classical scholar, more 
advanced than might be supposed from his own modest 
admission to Malone, that he could turn an ode of Horace 
into English better than any of them. In English poetry, 
too. he was well-read, especially in Dryden. Swift, Prior, 
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Johnson, Pope and Gay. He had a good knowledge of 
Shakespeare and of Farquhar. French he had acquired 
before he left Ireland, and he had closely studied Moliere, 
La Fontaine, and the different collection of am. For 
Voltaire, he had a sincere admiration. Finally, in his dis- 
cursive pilgrimage towards manhood, lie had seen much of 
life and character, and although his standpoint as a pedes- 
trian had limited his horizon, he had observed the face of 
countries through which he had travelled, making his own 
deductions. What he had seen he had reflected upon. Me 
worked for Griffiths’ Monthly Review from April to 
September 1757. The articles were fair magazine articles 
of the kind then going, and something of Goldsmith’s light- 
ness and case of style is discernible in all or most of them. 

The organization of literature into a commerce, which 
the Tonsons may be said to have commenced, had, by this 
time (1757), been pretty well improved, and regularised, 
It was no longer on the Court or on Whig and Tory 
ministers, or on the casual patronage of noblemen of taste 
that men of letters depended, but on the demand of the 
general public, of readers and book-purchasers, as it could 
be ascertained and catered for by booksellers, making 
publishing their business. The centre of tliis book-trade 
was naturally London ; and here accordingly, hanging on 
the book-sellers and writing for the newspapers and maga- 
zin«, but with side-glances also to the theatres and their 
managers, were now congregated such a host of authors and 
critics by profession as had never been known in London 
before. 

Whether the fault lay in Goldsmith’s own restless 
nature, or whether he resented the vexatious editing of his 
work by Griffiths and his wife, the fact remains that with 
September 1757, Goldsmith's connections with him came 
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to an end. For the next few months, he subsisted by contri- 
buting to The Literary Mag.azine and by other miscel- 
laneous practice of the jxjn. 

The prose works of Goldsmith fall naturally into two 
classes — those which he wrote for bread, and those which he 
wrote for reputation. The ' Memoirs of Voltaire the 
‘History of Mecklenburgh ‘the Lives of Beau Nash', of 
‘Parnell’, of ' Bolingbroke the 'Histories of Greece', of 
‘ Rome', of ’ England and the eight volumes on ‘ Natural 
History' which. Johnson predicted, he would make as 
interesting as a Persian tale— these and the rest were com- 
pilations,— " honest journey work in defect of better,” as 
Carlyle calls it— but compilations and nothing more. They 
were the labours by which, as he told Lord Lisburn, he 
” made shift to eat and drink and have good clothes.” He 
was paid for them well, far better titan for the work by 
which he now survives ; and he rewarded his employers by 
informing all he touched witlt the grace of a style which 
was always clear, always simple, always easy and sponta- 
neous. Yet the prose-works which he wrote for fame are 
of a far higher order, because, in addition to his gifts as 
a writer, he reveals in them his own engaging personality 
as a critic, a humorist, and a delineator of character. 

In 1758, Goldsmith is found living in No. 12, Green 
Arbour Court, Old Bailey. Here he lived for nearly two 
years. Through part of 1758 and part of 1759, his fortunes 
were at their lowest. He was thinking of going out to India 
as a medical ofTiccr in the East India Company’s service 
on the Coromandel Coast. He also tried for an appoint- 
ment as surgeon’s mate in Army or Navy. But he was 
found not qualified for the post. Goldsmith had borrowed 
from Griffiths for a new suit of clothes. But he pawned 
it away in order to relieve the distress of his land-lady, 
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whose husband had been arrested for debt the previous night. 
When Griffiths threatened to send him to jail, he promised 
to write for him a ‘ Life of Voltaire ’ and was set free. By 
April 1759, he published. “An Inquiry’ into tlie Present 
State of Polite Learning in Europe.” The publication of 
this work makes the beginning of Goldsmith’s career as an 
author. The book bore no author's name but the author- 
ship of the book was no secret. This elaborate essay is 
superficial and inexact, but it is full of autobiographical 
matter and contains the first draft of some famous passages 
in his later writings. The Chapter, “ Of Rewarding Genius 
in England ” is a document of importance in the history 
of literary patronage. The “ Inquiry " is the first publica- 
tion of Goldsmith's in which one need now look for any- 
thing of his real mind and is still well worth reading. 

His services as a contributor were now more on demand 
with the booksellers ; and towards the end of 1759. there 
appears even to have been some competition among the 
discerning ones in the trade for the use of the light and 
easy pen which Griffiths had not sufficiently valued. Thus 
when in October 1759, the bookseller, Wilkie, started The 
Bee, a weekly periodical of essays, dramatic criticism, etc. 
and also a new magazine called the Lady’s Magazine, 
nominally intended chiefly for lady-readers, Goldsmith was 
the chief essayist and critic in the one, and the principal 
writer in the other. The Bee, and The Busybody, (an- 
other periodical) were short-lived. But Goldsmith’s papers 
in them were noted at the time and those in The Bee were 
in such demand afterwards that they had to be reprinted. 

Though London was already swarming with periodicals. 
Newbery, one of the booksellers, had resolved on the larger 
attempt of a daily fiewspaper to be called The Public 
Ledger and a magazine called tlic British Magazine. It 
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was to secure Goldsmith's services in both these undertak- 
ings that Smollet and Newbery had called upon him. Ac- 
cordingly from the first a[)pearancc of the British Maga- 
zine on the 1st of January 1760, Goldsmith was a regular 
contributor to its pages. But it was in the Public Ledger 
that he made his great hit. He had been engaged by New- 
bery to furnish for this newspaper an article of some amus- 
ing kind, twice a week, to be paid for at the rate of a guinea 
per article. He had already written one or two articles lo 
suit, when he brought on the scene an imaginary philo- 
sopher, a Chinaman who had come to study European civi- 
lisation and was now residing in. London. The adventures 
of this Chinaman and his observations of men and things in 
the western world, as recorded in letters supposed to be 
written by him to his friends in China, were to be the 
material for a series of papers. It should also consist of 
character-sketches, social satire, and whimsical reflections, 
on all sorts of subjects connected by a slight thread of story. 
The first of Goldsmith’s " Chinese Letters ”, as they came 
to be called, appeared in the Public Ledger on 24 January. 
1760. They became immediately popular, and so much did 
they contribute to the sale of the Public Ledger that New- 
bery gave them the most conspicuous place in the paper. 
Ninety-eight letters in all appeared in the course of 1760, 
and the last Chinese letter appeared on 14 August 1761. 
And these were published in May 1762 as the “Citizen of 
the World’’ in two volumes, containing in all 123 letters. 

With the details of his subsequent career, we are not 
now directly concerned, and so we notice them very briefly. 
By May 1762, Goldsmith had moved from the Green Arbour 
Court to 6, Office Court, Fleet Street, where on 31st May, 
he had been visited by Dr. Johnson. The Memoir of 
Voltaire ; and the Life of Richard Nash (1762) showed 
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that Goldsmith was master of yet another form, the little 
biography. His brief History of England (1764) was the 
earliest of the compilations that were after-vards to take 
a more ambitious form. Some of the Vicar of Wakefield 

was written in the year, 1760-1761. 

In 1764, he became one of the original members of the 

famous (and still existing) Club, afterwards known as the 
Literary Club— a proof of the cminena* to which he had 
attained with the literati of the time. This brought liim 
at once into close relations with Burke, Reynolds. Beau- 
clerk. Langton. Boswell and others of the Johnson circle. In 
the same year (1764). appeared the Traveller. In a 
spirit of independence which distinguishes this performance 
from his work-a-day output, the Traveller was dedicated 
to his brother Henry Goldsmith, to whom the first sketch 
had been forwarded from abroad. The Traveller was an 
immediate and enduring success. Johnson declared it to be 
the best poem since the death of Pope. Perhaps the most 
marked result of the Traveller was to draw attention to 
Oliver (Joldsmith, M.B., whose name for the first time ap- 
peared on the title page of Newbery's thin eighteen penny 
quarto. People began to inquire for his earlier works, and 
thereupon came a volume of “ Essays by Mr. Goldsmith 
which comprised some of the best of his contributions to the 
Bee, the Public Ledger and the rest. The Vicar of Wake- 
field was then published on 27 March 1766. Meanwhile 
he went on with a fresh course of that compilation which 
paid better than his master-pieces. He edited “ Poems for 
young Ladies” and "Beauties of English Poesy": he 
wrote an English grammar ; he translated a history of philo- 
sophy. But towards the close of 1766, his larger ambitions 
began to bestir themselves, and this time in the direction 
of the sUge with all its prospects of payment at sight. The 
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Good .\nlund Moii was brought out at Covent Garden, 
on 29 January 1768. It ran for nine nights, three of which 
brought him £400, while its sale in book-form added a 
l’,undred }K)unds more. In 1768, he planned and perfect'd 
a new ix>cm The Deserted \'illagc. The poem holds us by 
the humanity of its character-pictures, by its delightful rural 
descriptions, by the tender melancholy of its metrical 
cadences. In 1771, came his second and more successful 
comitly, She Sloof)s to Cottqucr, or The Mistakes of 
a hiight. During the few months of life that now remained 
to him, he did not publish anything, his hands being filled 
with jrromised works. His last metrical effort was Retalia- 
tion. a series of epitaph epigrams, left unfinished at his 
death, and prompted by some similar, though greatly in- 
ferior. efforts directed against him by Garrick and other 
friends. On Monday, 4 April 1774, he died and was buried 
on the 9th, in the burial ground of the Temple Church. Two 
years later, a memorial was erected to him in Westminster 
Abbey, with a Latin epitaph by Johnson containing among 
other things, the often quoted words, " who left untouched 
scarcely any kind of writing and left unadorned none Uiat 
he touched.” The Traveli.er, The Citizen of the World, 
The Vicar of Wakefield, and She Stoops to Conquer 
form a fourfold triumph won by no other English writer. 

Mr. Compton-Rickelt says. "What GoldsmiUi did for 
literature, whether in prose, verse, or drama, was to sweeten 
and purify it from its violence, coarseness and bitter wit. . 

He has qualities especially his own. a tranquil 

magic, a tender homeliness, a light iridescent humour that 
will ever endear him to posterity." 

Conversational Powers of Goldsmith : 

One of the problems connected with Goldsmith, which 
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every critic and reader has to discuss is the great divergence 
between his excellence as a writer and his failure as a con- 
versationalist. Garrick, in the famous epitaph, has fixed 
the character for all lime : 

Here lies Nolly Goldsmith, for shortnes.s called Noll 

Who wrote like an angel, but talked like poor Poll. 

Boswell remarks that tltis opinion is greatly exagger- 
ated. though he himself has given a number of examples 
where the shortcomings of Goldsmith in conversation are 
painfully felt. Horace Walpole called him “an inspired 
idiot ”, and in general the members of the Club often look- 
ed upon him as a butt of ridicule. When due weigiit lias 
been given to all this evidence, we have also to renumber 
that on some occasions. Goldsmith could score a point in 
conversation even against Dr, Johnson, as for instana*, in 
the famous remark he once made, that ' Dr. Johnson would 
make even small fishes talk like whales.’ 

A number of explanations have been offerc‘d. Macaulay, 
accepting the current opinion that in conversation he was 
a poor Poll (i.e. a parrot), explains the phenomenon hy 
a striking and picturesque analogy. “ Minds differ as rivers 
differ. There are transparent and sparkling rivers from whicl’ 
it is delightful to drink as they flow : to such rivers the 
minds of such men as Burke and Johnson may be com- 
pared. But there are rivers of which the water when first 
drawn is turbid and noisome, but becomes pellucid as cry- 
stal, and delicious to the taste, if it be suffered to stand 
till it has deposited a sediment. His first thoughts on every 
subject were confused, even to absurdity : but they required 
only a little time to work themselves clear. When he wrote, 
he had that time ; and therefore his readers pronounced him 
a man of genius : but when he talked, he talked nonsense, 
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and made himself the laughing-stock of his hearers. He 
was painfully sensible of his inferiority in conversation." 

Goldsmith, had not the abitities to shine as a conver- 
sationalist, as one expected him to do, from his versatile 
genius ; and yet, he wished to shine in society. The mode- 
rate powers that he had were more than ovenvhelmed by 
Dr, Johnson and his friends who had cultivated conver- 
sation as an art. In their company, Goldsmith would often 
appear like an idiot or as a pure butt. And once the re- 
putation was fastened on him, he played up to it. because 
of the streak of Irish humour in him. And it may be. 
(as Frankfort Moore maintains.) that the origin of that 
most unfortunate and most objectionable theory — the " in- 
spired idiot" theory — is to be found in the English (and 
Scottish) misunderstanding of Irish humour. Thus, modem 
biographers partly challenge the old evidence, and think that 
it shows that Goldsmith was misunderstood by Boswell and 
others, because they could not understand that he conscious- 
ly played the fool, while they took him seriously. 

His Character : 

It is the real Goldsmith who appears in his writings. 
There, he could be himself. He was foolish enough in ac- 
tion, but no man ever turned the wisdom of retrospection 
to betten ends than Goldsmith. In the seclusion of study, 
with nobody at hand to mock him, to set traps for his 
simplicity, or to bring his vanity to grief, he could enjoy 
the sympathetic companionship of his own mind. He knew 
his own frailties, and with the candour of a generous nature, 
he was not afraid to expose them in his writings. So fai 
as his own behaviour went, he seems to have profited little 
by experience. The wisdom of life hardly affected his ac- 
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tions. At the age of forty, he was as improvident and as 
credulous as he had been at twenty. 

Goldsmith had the kindest heart in the world. Mis 
sharp and bitter experiences arc transformed into a gay 
and unembittcred good sense. The good sense and genero- 
sity and cheerfulness which we find in his writings are 
not the dreams of an optimist, but the considered philoso- 
phy of one who had seen life in the rough. The [ihiloso- 
phic cobbler and the wounded soldier do not make mucti 
of their troubles. On the other hand, they are cha*rful. 
sharing the cheerful philosophy of their author. The Man 
in Black whose generosity is innate, the effect of apfietite. 
is but an idealised picture of Goldsmith himself. And in the 
"City. Night-Piece", the patlios is not at all artificial. The 
fine sentiment at the end. when he blames himself because 
he has not the means to relieve the misery of the poor, is 
as sincere as anything could be. 

" In truth," says Macaulay, “there was in his character 
much to love, but very little to respect. His heart was soft 
even to weakness: ha was so generous that he quite forgot 
to be just : he forgave injuries so readily that he might be 
said to invite them : and was so liberal to beggars that he 
had nothing left for his tailor or his butcher.” 

" His average income during the last seven years of 
his life." Macaulay further states. “ certainly exceeded 
£400 a year ; and £400 a year ranked, among the incomes 
of the day. at least as high as £800 a year at present. 
A single man living in the Temple with £400 a year might 
then be called opulent. Not one. in ten, of the young gen- 
tlemen of good families who were studying the law there, 
had so much. But all the wealth which Lord Clive had 
brought from Bengal, and Sir Lawrence Dundas from Ger- 
many. joined together would not have sufficed for Gold- 
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smith. He spent twice as much as he had". His extra- 
vaRance, his love of fine clothes, his love of gambling, and 
his vanity are the dark spots on his character as a man. 
But. they are not reflected in his writings, and are more 
than balanced by his good qualities. If he was extravagant, 
he was equally, if not more, generous. 

We should conclude our remarks on his character 
with his own words. “Those, who know me at all, know 
that I have always been actuated by different principles from 
the rest of mankind, and. while none regarded the interest 
of his friend more, no man on earth regarded his own less." 
And Dr. Johnson struck the right note when he remarked 
"Ul not his frailties be remembcTcd; he was a very great 
man.” 

The Periodical Essay : 

To appreciate the essays of Cioldsmith in their proper 
pers|H-ctive. it is essential to have a clear idea of the i^erio- 
dical essay as Steele and Addison practised it. 

The |X!riodical article, as Addison conceived it. was a 
new form of art. It was not, like the essays of Bacon, 
a string of notes, quotations and epigrams; nor, like those 
of Montaigne, a discursive meditation that might run to 
any length. The Spectator was printed on a single leaf. 
Steele saw that the essay must be short ; and Addison, that, 
if it was short, it must be perfect. Perfection meant a 
nice proportionising of parts, and unity of theme and tone. 
No sentence, no word, no cadence, must jar upon the reader 
or tax him too much. As for the matter, it was to be new, 
or to seem new, and yet to seem self-evident ; never dis- 
concerting. or provocative, or strange. 

Another canon was never to be wholly forgotten. Not 
only must there be no politics, no mud throwing, and no 
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gutter-gossip ; but the satire, however sharp and sure, must 
not be biting or bitter. The temper which the best essayists 
set before themselves was the temper of Addison, not that 
of Swift. The essayist should preach pleasantly, and at his 
best, preach through description rather than in the abstract. 
The eighteenth century essay was forced to be iwpular ; 
and hence the moral and social essay was forbidden to be 
too fiard or too harsh for iu public. 

In the hands of the originators— Addison and Steele— 
the essay had taken many shapes: they had provided the 
solemn ethical discourse, adjusted to the average educated 
palate : the easy raillery of bad manners, and surface 
foibles ; the formal ‘ character ’ often with a Latin label, for 
example, ‘ Callisthenes or ‘ Acetus ’ ; the less satisfactory 
apologue, sham Eastern (like the Vision of Mirza, an alle- 
gory of human life;) or sham African, in its setting; the 
literary paper, delicate and usually genial, if rather timid 
in its criticism : and above all. the faithful, peaceful deli- 
neation of town or country life. All these varieties persisted 
and many excellent essays weie produced. No foible es- 
caped the essayists' laughter, no abuse, their scorn ; for their 
motto had been, as it must continue to be, that which 
Steele selected for the first English periodical, the Tatler, 

" Whatever men do.” 

There were very many imitators of Steele and Addison, 
in the next generation. But they did not succeed, as the 
shadow of these great names fell on them, and the readers 
would unconsciously compare them with their great models. 
After the Taller and the Spectator had fallen into sbme 
oblivion, it was not natural that some attempt should have 
been made to start a paper which might do for the Geor- 
gian era what had been done for the reign of Queen Anne. 
That the fame of the Spectator was, by 1750, no longer a 
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serious obstacle to orifiinal effort, as Defoe asserted, is 
tolerably plain from contemporary evidence. It was in 1750 
that the Romhler made the first attempt at revival, and 
bc\can tile second e|X)ch of the English essay. The condi- 
tions, amid which Johnson revived the periodical essay, dif- 
fered widely from those under which it originally flourish- 
ed. In the inter\’al of forty years, there had been a re- 
markable development of journalistic enterprise. More than 
150 periodicals had been meeting the needs of the reading 
public. The jK-riodical essay no longer offered any of the 
attractions of novelty. But in the Rambler the periodical 
essay reasserted itself and entered on the second of its two 
great dicades— that of the Ramblgr, the Adventure, the 
World, the Connoisseur, the Idler, and the Public 
Ledger. 

The Public Ledger : 

“ The I^blic Ledger, or Daily Register of Commerce and 
Intelligence", to give its full title, was a mercantile daily 
paper. It began to appear from Saturday, January 12. 1760. 
It consisted of four large quarto iiages of four columns 
each, and was sold for two|>cncc-half-penny a number. It 
was published at the Register Office, next the Great Toy 
Shop in St. Paul's Churchyard.” It was edited cither by 
the dramatist Kelly, or Griffiths Jones, and identified with 
the name of Newbery. 

The plan of the paper was to record the chief items of 
information, to be found in about fifty of the principal 
mctroiwlitan and provincial newspapers of the day. ' The 
Public Ledger' was thus designed to serve as an index to 
other papers and publications, ” supplying the deficiency of 
each from all tlic rest, yet not rendering any of them use- 
less.” The news-papers which were referred to might bo 
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consulted on the payment of a fa* at the Public Udger 
Office. Though this was ex[)lained to be tlie grand part of 
the plan, yet in practice, it was found that even a newspaper 
must have an individuality of its own. The holiday-reader 
was more nc-cessary to the supixiit of a p<‘riodical paper than 
the man of affairs. The accounts, therefore, of public (x:cur- 
renos. political c-ssays, and above all, "criticism and litera- 
ture ' usuqx.'d more than their intended place, and gave to 
the Public Ledger a more than temixirary imiiortance. 

We sho'jld remember a jxxuliar feature of the jxTiodicals 
of thosr; days. The articles were generally supposed to be 
written by the members of a club ; or they would be more or 
less a amtinuous series, and a sort of a frame-work to hold 
together the papers was generally designed. We are not, there- 
fore. surprised by the series of letters like the Chinese Letters 
apixaring in the Public Ledger. Indc-ed, there was ak^ an- 
other series simultaneously going on. So a series of letters, 
conveniently held together, was a common feature of the day. 

The services of Goldsmith, who had written for John 
Newbery early in his literary carar, were, from the first, re- 
tained for the ‘Public Ledger’. He was engaged to sufiply 
two articles a wak at a guinea a-piece, a contract apparent- 
ly fulfilled during the year 1760. To Nos. VII and IX, 
Goldsmith had already contributed unsigned letters, the one 
on the subject of " Intolerance." the other on " The Goddess 
of Silence,” when in No. XI on Thursday, January 24, 1760, 
there appeared a third letu*r from a fictitious merchant in 
Amsterdam, introducing to the good offices of a fellow-mer- 
chant in London, a mandarin and traveller, a native of Leo- 
tung (afterwards altered to Honan) in China. This was 
merely introductory to another letter in the same number, 
addressed by Lien Chi Altangl, the Chinese visitor, to the 
merchant in Amsterdam, giving his first impressions of Lon- 
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don. Thus, unostentatiously, crept int(j the ‘ E^Jbiic Ledger ' 
with only an implication of further letters to follow, the first 
of that series of one hundred and twenty-three epistles, which 
are now known to us as the " Citize-n of the World." 

Wc do not know the exact nature of the contract with 
Newbery. But it seems fairly certain that Goldsmith must 
have given more or less a clear idea of these Chinese Letters 
to Newber>’. And that was why such a sumptuous sum was 
offered for the articles. Here we may refer to a letter of 
Goldsmith written to an old college-friend, Br>’anton, whom 
he jocosely takes to task for having forgotten him: “God's 
curse, sir ! Who am I ? Eh ! What am I ? Do you know 
whom you have offended ? A man whose character may one 
of these days be mentioned with profound resfiect in a Ger- 
man comment or Dutch Dictionary If ever my works 

find their way to Tartary or China, I know the consequence. 
Suppose one of your Chinese Owanowitzers instructing one 
of your Tartarian Chianobacchi— you see I use Chinese names 
to show my erudition, as I shall soon make our Chinese 

TALK LIKE AN ENGLISHMAN TO SHOW HIS. This may bc thc 
subject of the lecture, 'Oliver Goldsmith flourished in thc 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. He lived to bc an 
hundred and three years old. and, in that age, may be justly 
styled the Sun of Literature and thc Confucius of Europe 

What did exactly suggest the idea of the ” Citizen 
of the World ” to Goldsmith ? 

Thc honour of suggesting the Idea of thc Chinese Letters 
indeed goes to (1) Montesquieu's lettres persanes (1721), 
and (2) Horace Walpole’s letter, — " from Xo Ho, a Chinese 
Philosopher at London to his friend Lien Chi at Peking 
But to discriminate between these two and to assign their 
proper share is not so easy. However, even against the au- 
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Ihority of Mr. .Austin Dobson, it must be said that Montes 
quieu’s “ Lettres Persanes " are the real source, the primary 
source, of Goldsmith's inspiration. 

Horace Walpole's letter was a political squib on Admi- 
ral Byng's trial and incidentally a general attack on the Eng- 
lish that they have merely ‘ names ' and no ideas, i Compare 
Letter No. IV in the Chinese Letters.) The Letter was pub- 
lished on 13 May, 1757 ; and became highly popular and went 
through five editions. It is but natural to supiwso that Gold- 
smith must have read the letter and enjoyed it. Not only 
that but the name of his Chinese Philosopher is Lien Qn. 
the friend to whom Waljwle's Xo Ho is supposed to have 
written. Hence the claim of Waljx)le to have suggested the 
idea to Goldsmith is established beyond doubt. 

But the matter is not so simple. For it is equally clear 
from the following remark of Voltaire quoted by Goldsmith, 
at about the same time (1757), that he knew the Letters of 
Montesquieu. " It is written in imitation of the Siamese 
LETTERS of Freny and of Turkish spy ; but it is an imitation 
which shows what the originals should have been. Tlie suc- 
cess their works met with was, for the most part, owing to 
the foreign air of their performance ; the success of the ‘ Per- 
sian Letters ' arose from the delicacy of their satire. That 
satire which in the mouth of an Asiatic is ix)ignant. would 
lose all its force when coming from an European " 

The traveller-fable is thus a form older than Montesquieu. 
It became popular in the periodical essays, as it was satirical 
in intention, and was a convenient framework. In Gold- 
smith's own Chinese Letters, it is not the strangeness but the 
delicacy of the satire that constitutes the charm of the book. 
Goldsmith indeed owes to Montesquieu not merely a hint, 
but substantially the whole of the idea. Walpole may have 
merely suggested the idea, but Montesquieu does something 
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far more important. In the lettres persane?^ of Montes- 
quieu. there is a double thread of narrative — one, the narra- 
tive of Usbek and Rica at Paris, and the second is a story of 
the anarchy among the ladies — Zachi, Zelis. Roxana and the 
rest,— in Usbek’s Seraglio at Ispahan. Zelis is the heroine of 
a love-story which had its beginnings in a Persian Seraglio. 
There is a similar double thread in the Chinese Letters — one, 
the stor>' of Altangi and his comments on English customs and 
manners ; the second, the love-story of Hingpo and Zelis. The 
name Zelis is thus a clear indication that Goldsmith owes it 
to Montesquieu, as the name Lien Chi is an indication of 
what he owes to Horace Walpole. 

Once more, coming to details, we notice that many topics 
arc to be found m the Chinese Letters, not because they are 
the inevitable matters of observation to a foreigner, but Ik‘- 
cause they are already in Montesquieu, and so, they are clearly 
adopted from him. Thus it was the theatre, the women, — 
their beauty, their powder and patches, their matrimonial 
relations, their love of gaming — , the coffee-houses, the curio- 
sity of the inhabitants, their religion, their funeral rites, their 
courts of justice, arrest the judgment of Usbek and Rica as 
they attract the critical observation of Altangi. 

So the fact stands quite clear that Goldsmitli owed much 
more to Montesquieu than he did to Walpole. Yet the idea 
might have first struck him by his reading Horace Walpole’s 
letter. As the letter created such a stir, he may have con- 
ceived the idea of elaborating it. In the actual execution, 
however, he has clearly taken the cue from Montesquieu. In 
this connection, it is not fanciful to remark that the idea of a 
Chinese traveller-philosopher may have struck the fancy of 
Goldsmith as peculiarly appropriate to himself ; for was he 
not himself a traveller-philosopher ? Goldsmith was not writ- 
ing an autobiography, nor was he drawing exclusively upon 
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hb own life. He was only using such materials as came 
within is own experience, and so, when for the series of 
letters in the Public Ledger, a convenient ‘ character ’ was 
required for his delicate satire and humourous sarcasm, he 
must have thought of the Chinese traveller-philosopher as 
the one most appropriate to himself. 

Whatever Cioldsmith may have borrowed from others, 
it does not detract from his originality because the traveller- 
fable was a common-property, a device too often used by the 
essayists ; and the delightful characters— the Man in Black 
and Beau Tibbs— are his own creations. 

The Traveller-fable : 

The traveller-fable is at once easy and dangerous. If 
the writer is content to leave the foreigner a mere abstract 
figure, the speaking picture of the author himself, without 
character, or a national soul of his own, or if he is to be 
merely a splenetic, peaking and puling at everything he secs, 
instead of a sane critic of life, the traveller-fable is very 
easy to write. The danger is that •' the spy " may become 
an irresponsible cynic, that his pen may be driven more by 
“ peak ” than by a healthy desire to disawer the true colours 
of things. The device permits to the fancy a loose rein, 
and to the imagination, a very large field for conceits, or 
allows an exuberant and immature mind to run easily into 
wild excess. But to write convincingly from the standpoint 
of a foreigner, to project oneself dramatically into the 
foreigner, and to look at things consistently from that point 
of view is difficult, and taxes all the ingenuity of the writer. 
But the form has certain obvious advantages to a satirist 
of society. 

The mere fact (hat a stranger looks at the society gives 
to his vision a certain naivete, a quaintness, an attraction 
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which is worth nil the trouble. Even commonplace things 
look uncommon, and api)ear strangely distorted. And so 
unamscious humour is created. Secondly, a satire which 
would api^ear malicious or audacious In the person of the 
essayist himself would lose much of its sting, if it is sup- 
posed to be the comment of a stranger. There is naturally 
an advantage in thus varying the angle of satire. But the 
traveller sup|)lies not only the author's point of view, but 
something different in addition. He is not a mere mouth- 
piece of the author ; and so. Uie additional point of view 
may be occasionally utilised to comment on the good points 
or may serve to flatter the reader and thus secure his sym- 
pathy. 

We can understand the advantage of the double angle, 
if we consider the part played by the detective’s friend In 
the detective stories. Dr. Watson, for an instance, the 
friend of Sherlock Holmes, is an illustration in point. As 
we read the story, we feel that we understand things better, 
see them more clearly than Dr. Watson does. Thus we are 
in a better humour to appreciate the fine, delicate strokes in 
the story ; and we watch with greater interest the unfold- 
ing of the mystery. 

Similarly, in the Citizen of the World, Goldsmith’s for- 
mula. consciously or unconsciously, has been to show the 
simplicity, the uaivetc of the philosopher first. The English 
reader has his hearty laugh at the philosopher. But gradual- 
ly, the subtle point of view is presented, and so the reader 
does not feel humiliated by the superiority of the Chinese 
Philosopher. He only feels that there are occasional gleams 
of good sense in the Chinese Philosopher, and so he is pro- 
pared to accept them, if he feels so inclined. There is no 
prejudice which a satire generally excites. Many of the 
Letters can be cited as examples ; but we may particulaily 
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refer to the satire on wigs, ladies' trains, quack doctors, and 
the theatre and the visit to St. Paul's and the Westminster 
Abbey. We can feel the advantage if we mentally compare 
what these would have been, if Goldsmith were to write in his 
own person. The advantage of this double angle is seen 
even in the introduction of the Man in Black. This Man in 
Black supplies another point of view, generally a muddle- 
headed. sentimental or conventional point of view. The 
Chinese Philosopher's views are thus set against the back- 
ground of the Man in Black. If the Man in Black were 
not there as a foil, the views would have lost much of their 
effectiveness. The views would, no doubt, have been the 
same, but it is the artistic i)resentation that has made them 
so telling and effective. 

Goldsmith, therefore, has utilised the idea of the philo- 
sopher to the highest purpose. At his best, the philosopher 
is Goldsmith himself. He has not only Goldsmith's wisdom, 
but also Goldsmith’s sense of humour. At other times, he 
is a Chinese or merely a stranger, puzzled with foreign things 
and alien civilization, and misunderstanding them. The 
reader would not attribute all the remarks of the Chinese 
Philosopher to Goldsmith himself. It means that Gold- 
smith has succeeded in conceiving a character different from 
himself. The characteristic traits are not many, and yet 
the figure is not completely shadowy. That means that 
Goldsmith has thus succeeded, to some extent, in the difficult 
task of lending a foreign air to his performance. 

The Local Colour : 

Another great difficulty of the traveller-fable is to secure 
the local colour. If the traveller-philosq^her is a Chinese, 
there must be many Chinese traits in the story, or in the 
descriptions. Goldsmith certainly took some pains in order 
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to acquaint himself with something of the Chinese national 
character and customs that would suffke to throw the proper 
amount of local colour into his work. To keep up the fic* 
lion, in almost every essay, he tries to make an ostentatious 
display of his Chinese knowledge, by comparing English and 
Chinese customs and other things. He refers to the Chinese 
wall, the Feast of Lanterns, the small feet of the Chinese 
women, to Confucius, and to Tien, and so on. In the Edi- 
tor's Preface, he tells us that the metaphors arc all taken 
from the east, and in one of the essays, he notes that the 
a|x>stropho is an actual translation from Anibulaaohmed. In 
another delightful essay, he makes fun of those who would 
think Lien Chi Altangi as a pseudo-Chinaman. He ridicules 
their ideas by pointing out that they cannot at all distinguish 
between the Persian and the Chinese, and by showing from 
Flench authorities that the Chinese are learned even in Latin. 
He further contends that Altangi was a sensible philosopher 
rather than an outlandish idiot. AH these facts go to show 
that Goldsmith did not spare any pains in making the dis- 
guise effective. Yet it is quite easy for a modern reader to 
show many of his inaccuracies ; for instance In describing 
his visit to the theatre, Altangi says that the Chinese plays 
last for eight days, and that there are no soliloquies in the 
Chinese plays, Both these details are inacairate. Indeed, 
one may say with Macaulay that Goldsmith was never accu- 
rate in anything. As, in his Atiitnaled Nature and in his 
Geography, he did not scruple to create new species and 
new mountains to suit his argument, so also in these letters, 
his China is often another name for Utopia. In such letters, 
a contrast of English life and manners with those of China 
is naturally necessary, and the China of Goldsmith’s imagin- 
ation supplies it, no matter whether the facts support his 
statement or not. The a)ntemporary readers of the Chinese 
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Letters were sufficiently ifjnorant of China, and it did not 
at all matter to them what Goldsmith told tlu-m of China or 
of her customs. Of course. Goldsmith is wise enough not 
to make his China too much of a Utopia, and so occasionally, 
there are defects in his China, or dcfc-clive manners among 
the Chinese. The Chinese law-courts, for instance, are veri- 
table rat-traps ; it is verj* easy to enter them but ver>’ diffi- 
cult to get out of them. 

No reader of to-day goes to the Chinese Letters for an 
account of Chinese life and manners. Nor is the interest 
really centred in the quaint contrast of Chinese life with 
English life. It is not right to blame Goldsmitli for not 
maintaining consistently a realistic Chinese point of view. 
The real centre of interest is English life, as it essentially 
appears, not to a Chinaman, but to Goldsmith. The only 
thing is that, instead of criticising English life as he himself 
saw it, he introduces a picturesque fiction that a Chinaman 
is looking at it. The introduction of the Chinaman brings 
with it an element of quaintness, and so makes the satire 
far more delicate and entertaining. Goldsmith has also taken 
sufficient care to give it a dash of local colour by an occa- 
sional reference to China, by profuse metaphors and quaint 
phrases and such other details. The reader is not allowed 
to forget the fiction, and that is all that is required. 

The Chinese philosopher was a man with sound com- 
monsense, and so he differed but little from any sensible 
man. The veneer of Chinese civilization was. by hypothesis, 
to be slight ; and every effort was made to give us as much 
of it as Goldsmith could possibly get As Prof. Elton puts 
it : '* Goldsmith borrows gaily, and for the most part silently 
from many authorities on China ; often actually translates ; 
follows Leltres Persmes of Montesquieu and other models ; 
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trust? in his public knowing as little as himself of the real 
east : and keeps the show going by his mother-wit.” 

Goldsmith never seriously proposed to criticise England 
from the point of view of the Chinaman. " A conception 
imparting unity was important, just as it is im|X)rtant to 
liave a string for a necklace of pearls ; consistency to tlie 
Chinese point of view was as completely subordinate as a 
question of the texture of the string.” 

So the local colour— the Chinese local colour of the 
Citizen of the World— is sufficient for its artistic purpose, 
and it matters very little that, on closer inspection, it is 
lound to be a sham one. 

The real interest of the Citizen of the World : 

It is not the adroitness of his adaptations fronr Lc 
Conte, Du Haldc and other authorities on China that should 
detain us now. The purely oriental part of the work is 
practically dead wood. It is Goldsmith under the transparent 
disguise of Lien Chi, Goldsmith commenting, after the 
manner of Addison and Steele, upon Georgian England, that 
attracts and interests the modem reader. What delights us 
now almost as much as it delighted the readers of Goldsmith's 
day is the freshness and variety with which, his mind ' stored 
with miscellaneous observation of thirty years’ turns from 
one subject to another. His Chinese Philosopher might well 
have wondered at the lazy puddle, moving muddily along 
the ill-kcpt London Streets, at the large feet and tl\e white 
teeth of women, at the unwieldy sign-boards with their non- 
descript devices, at tlie unaccountable fashion of lying-in- 
state. But it is Goldsmith, and Goldsmith only, who could 
have conceived the admirable humour of the conversation 
on Liberty (Letter No. IV) between a prisoner through his 
grating, a porter, pausing from his burden to denounce slavery 
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and the French, and a soldier advocating above all. with 
a tremendous oath, the importance of religion. It is Gold- 
smith again — Goldsmith of the Green Arbour Court and 
Griffiths' back-parlour — who draws from a harder exjx.'- 
rience than could have been possible to Lien Chi, the satiric 
picture of the so-called republic of letters which forms his 
twentieth letter : " Each lo^s ujwn his fellow as a rival, 
not an assistant in the same pursuit. They calmuniate, they 
injure, they despise, they ridicule each other : if one man 
writes a book that pleases, others shall write books to show 
tiiat he might have given still greater pleasure, or should not 
have pleased at all.” 

Literature, in its different aspects, plays not a small 
part in the lucubrations of Lien Chi. Two of the best letters 
are devoted to a whimsical description of the vagaries of 
some of its humbler profes.sr)rs who hold a Saturday Club 
at the Broom at Islington. Others treat of the decay of 
ixxjtry : of the necessity of intrigue or riches as a means 
to success. Nor are art and drama neglected. Travellers 
and their trivialities are freely ridiculed. There are papers 
on the Newmarket races ; on the Coronation ; on the courts 
of justice ; on quacks ; gaming ; face-paint : mourning and 
mad dogs. There is a letter on the irreverent behaviour of 
the congregation in St. Paul's ; there is anotlier on the in- 
equity of making shows of public monuments. Now and 
then, a more serious rwte is struck, as when the author 
touches upon graver subjects such as the low standard of 
public morality and the savage penal code of the day, which, 

‘ cementing the laws with blood ’ closed every avenue with 
a gibbet." 

In short, as Mr. Black remarks : " In these garrulous, 
whimsical and sometimes serious papers. Lien Chi Altangi 
does not describe so much the aspects of European civiliza- 
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lion wliich would nalurally surprise a Chinaman, as he ex- 
presses the dissatisfaction of a European with certain phases 
of tile civilization around him. It is not a Chinaman, but 
a Fleet-Street author by profession who speaks.” 

But what in these Chinese Letters is even more remark- 
able than their clever raillery of social incongruities and 
abuses, is the delineation of humorous characters — like the 
Man in Black, and Beau Tibbs, and his wife. 

The title : " Citizen of the World ” ; 

These Chinese Letters, when they were collected into two 
volumes, were given the title of the “ Citizen of the World 
or Letters from a Chinese Philosopher residing in London, 
to his friends in the East.” The title was obviously sug- 
gested by the words in the last essay ; " As for myself, the 
world being one city to me. I do not much care in which of 
the streets I happen to reside.” The Citizen of Ute World 
is, of course. Lien Chi Altangi, the wanderer, who so often 
in his acts shows himself a cosmopolite and a lover of man. 

In one of the Chinese Letters, in March 1760, writing 
in the ‘ Public Ledger on the doctrines of Confucius. Gold- 
smith has represented them as drawing close the bonds of 
society, and as teaching men ” to become the citizens of 
the world.” Tlie moral code of Confucius inculcated the 
highest ideals of the duty of man to man. Goldsmitli was 
thus enforcing upon men the doctrines of universal brother- 
hood. He was teaching men to be citizens of the world. It 
is as if he had created his Chinese Philosopher to emphasise 
the one great virtue of universal charity and care for the 
individual, and had brought him to the English shores to 
discover this virtue in the English race. The French nation 
had refused assistance to its own sons, prisoners of war, 
rotting in English prisons. Enemies they were to England, 
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but enemies in distress. A subscription list was opened ; 
and all the names for relief were English. One had written 
these words upon the paper, enclosing his benefaction : " The 
mite of an Englishman, a citizen of the world, to Frenchmen 
prisoners of war. and naked.” "Such a one, my friend." re' 
marks the Chinese Philosopher " is an honour to human 
nature ; he makes no private distinctions of party • all that 
were stamped with the divine image of their errator arc- 
friends to him : he is a native of the world." 


This then is a citizen of the world, a man of such human- 
ity and sensibility of nature, that his ideals are raised onc 
degrec above patriotism. A patriot thinks of his own country, 
and his love is often measured by his hatred of others. A 
patriot is thus narrow in his outlook, and doe-s not love 
humanity. Patriotism, thus understood, is a half-way house, 
and one finds that it must grow into a wider love and sym- 
pathy— the love of the world. A patriot should try to lx- 
a citizen of the world, and not merely a bigoted lover of a 
particular street of it. Such local attachment would be 
too narrow. A citizen of the world is a cosmopolitan, uni- 
versal in his charity and a lover of mankind. 

Tlius the title was not only an attractive one, but had 
a significance ; for it is suggestive of the lesson Goldsmith 
wanted to convey. His Chinese Philosopher was not a 
Chine-se ''patriot", but a citizen of the world. And so his 
aimments. whatever they were, were inspired, not by pre- 
judice. but by the true love of humanity. He has brought 
with him a larger. cosmoix)litan view, as one who has had 
knowledge and experience of differen: countries. No English- 
men need, therefore, take sides against the Chinaman, but 
should accept his criticism in the best spirit, as coming from 
a citizc-n of the world— from a friend, and not from a pre- 
judiced stranger. 


c. w. 2. 
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■’ The frame-work of the Chinese-Letters.” 

Whenever there are a number of stories or letters to 
be brought in one collection, it is convenient to have a frame- 
vork. an enveloping story which should connect and held 
together these separate items. This is not a new device and 
is found in the 'Arabian Nights,' Chaucer's 'Canterbury 
Tales ’ and other works. When Goldsmith was to contribute 
two articles a we>ck to the ‘ Public ledger', he would natur- 
ally think of a convenient framework to hold together, how- 
ever loosely, these articles of his. His design was Uiat thes<? 
Utters Were to be suppt^sed to be the correspondence betwecti 
the Chinese Philosopher. Lien Chi Altangi and his friends 
I'um Hoam. first President of the Ceremonial Academy at 
Pekin, in China, and Hingpo, his son, a slave in Persia, 
and a Merchant in Amsterdam. Lien Chi Altangi would 
write home about his own adventures and his observations 
on English life, customs and manners. This single thread 
would have certainly sufficed, but it seems that Goldsmith 
wanted to exploit the romantic vein in him and not merely 
the critical, realistic vein. He, therefore, thought that there 
should be a second string to his bow : he should introduce 
the adventures and love-episode of the Chinaman's son. We 
do not know, how far this section of the Chinese Letters 
was jxipular. The modem reader is not at all impressed by 
it and even finds it dull. But it appears to me that the ori- 
ginal idea was that It should engage the sympathy of all 
readers, particularly the sentimental readers who may not 
like the satirical papers. However, these papers are not 
many, and the conclusion seems to be plain that they were 
not much of a success. As Sir Edmund Goose remarks, we 
have only one novel of Goldsmith, and so from the story of 
Hingpo wc cannot at all determine whether Goldsmith could 
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have written a thrilling romantic story. The opportunity was 
there, and some papers of the story are good. But on the 
whole, the plot-interest is too slight and the coincidences too 
glaring. 

No sooner has Lien Chi .\ltangi arrived in England 
than he hears in the first letter from Fum lioam of the 
disaster at home. The Emperor was highly displeased at his 
departure and has confiscated all his properly and has car- 
ried away his wife and daughter as slaves. But his son, 
flingpo, was hidden away from the offiaTs by Fum Hoam 
himself and was anxious to meet his father. 

No sooner has Ilingpo left the confines of China than 
misfortunes begin to befall him. The English reader had 
often heard of the Tartar and other bandits and to him. 
therefore, there would be nothing unnatural in the story of 
Hingpo being carried away by a band of Tartars and sold 
as a slave. Hingpo writes to his father how he was passing 
his days miserably as a slave in a country, where his in- 
tellectual faculties were of no use to him. Then he tells 
us that he was sold over again to a Persian tyrant. Most.?- 
dad. Once more, we get a conventional picture of the Per- 
sian aAirt with its tyranny and slaves. Here comes on the 
scene a beautiful Christian slave, one Zclis. Naturally 
Hingpo falls in love with her. though he knows that his 
passion is almost hopeless. Further details about Zelis— 
her feigned axisent, to become a Mohammedan and marry 
Mostadad, her approach to Hingpo for help, their betrayal 
and their suddc'n rescue on the eve of the marriage of Zelis 
— are then explained in due course. Once tlie lovers elTect 
their escape, they reach the valley of the Wolga. But now, 
the pirates pursue them, and in the effort to dodge them, 
the lovers arc separated. For, the ship, in which the women 
and valuable effects w^re sent off, was wrecked and the in- 
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mates were carried away by the peasants up the country. 
Hingpo goes to Moscow, and thence travelling by land to 
Amsterdam, at last, arrives in London. By this time, Zelis 
too, had reached London, and the Chinese Philosopher 
chanced one evening to meet her. In the company of the 
Man in Black. But the greatest surprise was awaiting them. 
For when the Man in Black came with his niece to meet 
Altangi and his son. the lovers recopiised each other. The 
niece was none but Zelis, the beautiful Christian slave. 

Now there was no impediment to their marriage ; and it 
was soon celebrated. Hingpo and his bride were happily 
settled in London, while Altangi and the Man in Black go 
on to travel from country to country. Such in short is the 
loose story which holds together the Chinese Letters. 

Character of Altangi : 

Lien Chi Altangi. tlie Chinese Philosopher, the citizen 
of the world, is not merely a figure-head, a personified abs- 
traction ; neither is he a fully realised, individual character. 
Goldsmith has dowered him with the best of his intellect 
and his own sense of humour. But he has also some of 
the simplicity or tiaivele which is a part of the design. The 
character of Altangi is, therefore, a mixed one : we laugh 
at his simplicity, but we are also struck by his insight and 
profundity. 

The introductory letter tells us that he was a Chinese 
mandarin and a philosopher. Impelled by the curiosity to 
see the world and particularly England, he undertakes the 
long journey from China to England. He is not a mere 
patriot, but has reached a higher stage of virtue— he is ' the 
citizen of the world.’ Being a philosopher, he can go to the 
root of the matter, can understand the real nature of things, 
and can also say how the things should be. He has the 
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standard of Nature within him, and he is not swayed by 
local variations or peculiarities. At times it ap[X‘ars that he 
has still his Chinese prejudices, as for instance, when he 
remarks that the English ladies are horrible, because they 
have not the graces of the Chinese ladies ! But such occasions 
are verj' rare. Whenever he seems to contrast the English 
manners and customs witli the Chinese ones, he does so 
merely to mark the difference, and not necessarily to recom- 
mend the Chinese ones. Thus, for instance, when he points 
out that the Chinese plays last for eight days continually, 
the detail is noted only to show the difference and not at 
all to recommend to the English that their plays should also 
last for so many days, or even to suggest that they should 
last longer than they do. In the same letter, however, occurs 
another remark about the soliloquies. Such soliloquies, says 
he, are ' never admitted in China.’ Here obviously the 
Chinese practice is recommended. But it is done so. not 
because it is Chinese, but because it is consonant with reason. 

Indeed, the Chinese prejudice is occasionally aired to 
give a Chinese colouring to the correspondence. If. at times, 
the English reader is tickled by it. it is meant that he 
should be. 

Allied to this Chinese prejudice is his ignorance of 
English customs and manners, and hence his pose of sim- 
plicity, his pose of being puzzled by the ordinary English 
manners and customs. He finds many tilings strange, which 
an ordinary Englishman would take to be quite common or 
natural. Thus, for instance, he is surprised by tlic seating 
accommodation in the theatre, tliat the rich sit in the pit, 
while the poor seem to be raised. He cannot at all under- 
stand the “ variety entertainments " in the interval, nor the 
importance of dancing. He is surprised to find the English 
gentlemen wearing wigs and he calls the ladies’ trains tlieir 
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tails, and thinks that tliey are a remnant oi European bar- 
barism. He is puzzled to see so much value attached to 
the silken rags, the banners of others nations captured in 
war ! He calls the Election compaign a feast. He gravely 
remarks that eating seems to make a grand ingredient in 
all English parties of zeal, business or amusement. ” When 
the ixxjr arc to be relieved, the officers appointed to dole out 
charity, assemble and eat upon it : nor has it ever been 
known, that they filled the bellies of the poor till they had 
previously satisfied their own.” Illustrations of this kind 
will be found in almost every letter. For it is a part of the 
design to poke sly fun at the philosopher also. 

But the Chinese Philosopher also shows a subtle insight, 
a new point of view, the worth of which would be admitted 
by every sensible man. Goldsmith’s subtlety at its highest 
is thus revealed in some remarks put into the mouth of 
Altangi. To take some examples : we see that the West- 
minster Abbey should really have been reserved for genuine 
merit and that no man should be remarkable merely for 
having a tomb in Westminster Abbey. At the Coronation 
also, we see his insight when he remarks that in politics 
as well as in religion, aids to veneration are required : ” an 
Emperor, in his night-cap. would not meet with half the 
respect of an Emperor with a glittering crown.” In the 
theatre, too, his remarks are full of sound commonsense. 

‘ Pity ’. he remarks ‘ is a short-lived passion ' and absurd 
stories cannot hold the attention long. Indeed, whatever the 
topic, the insight of the Chinese Philosopher is a credit to 
him : of course, it is also a credit to Goldsmith. The well- 
known dialogue on liberty between a prisoner, the porter and 
the soldier is a striking instance. Only a master of irony 
could device such an eloquent situation. 

The teaching of the philosopher is plain and simple. He 
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wants men to follow reason and to love humanity. He is 
not a mere satirist, out to find fault with ever>’thing. to bark 
at petty incongruities, but a citizen of the world who knows 
that there are local variations which have their own value, 
and one who also knows that there is the Goddess of Reason 
whose worshippers we must be. Everj'thing must be brouglit 
to the test of reason, and if it is found wanting, the sooner 
it is reformed the better. The philosopher is impressed by 
the cheery outlook of the cobbler, and of the wounded 
soldier, and notes that " an habitual acquaintance with misery 
is the truest school of fortitude and philosophy. Vet. he 
knows very thoroughly the real nature of poverty, and how 
the young and the inexperienced are led by its false glori- 
fication. He has a sense of humour, and he is not led by 
mere words. 

On the whole, though not a fully realised individual 
character, the Chinese Philosopher shares some of the best 
characteristics of Goldsmith himself. He is loved and liked 
by the readers as Goldsmith is. He is liked all the more, 
because of his simplicity. We do not look down with con- 
tempt on his ignorance, but laugli good-humouredly at him. 
and so, come to love him. because of this weakness in him. 
He is not a mere embodiment of intellect, but is human like 
ourselves-liable to error, and affected and moved by mis- 
fortune and the sufferings of others. 

The Man in Black : 

The framework of the story gave an opportunity to 
Goldsmith to draw full length portraits, and he availed him- 
self of this opportunity to create the character of the Man 
in Black, and the splendid masterpiece of Beau Tibbs and 

his wife. 

The Chinaman must have some friend or other to accom- 
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l^any liirn and to introduce him to various aspects of English 
life. The merchant to whom he was introduced by his 
friend in Amsterdam could hardly serve the purpose. Mr. 
Drybone, the Man in Black, whom he first meets in the 
Westminster Abbey thus becomes the friend and companion 
of the Chinaman and accompanies him to the theatre, to the 
club of authors, to the {)ark, to Vauxhall Gardens, and so 
on, 

But we value the Man in Black, not merely because he 
is a friend of the Chinaman and plays a convenient part 
in the machinery of the story. But we value him bc'cause 
he is a ’ character a humorist in a nation of humorists, an 
c'ccentric man of a ix-XTuliar type whom we love the more, 
the more we consider him. When we first meet him in West- 
minster Abbey, he seems to grow impatient at the sen- 
tentious remarks of the Chinese Philosopher, and tolls him 
that a certain man was remarkable for nothing but for hav- 
ing a tomb in Westminster. But beneath what appears to 
be a suppressed indignation, there runs the subtle vein of 
sarcasm, as his subsequent observations clearly show (Letter 
XIII). But we come to know him and love him when we 
see the real goodness of his heart. He pretends to deprecate 
charity and the relief of the poor, but at the same time the 
real warmth of his heart is betrayed by his actually reliev- 
ing the beggars. The three episodes, coming one after the 
other, reveal fully his warm heart and expose the cynicism he 
has assumed. He is reluctantly good, reviling, in the very 
act of relieving, the objects of his benevolence. We have 
thus in the Man in Black an inverted form of hypocrisy. 
He would hide his noble heart by his cynic sentirtient ; he 
would do good deeds not only without ostentation but with 
a surly countenance. While he was hatc-a-hypocrite. when he 
is exposed and seen in his true colours, we equally naturally 
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love the Man in Black, when the innate nobility cf his heart 
is thus revealed, in spite of himself. 

The concrete presentation of this humorous character 
was so striking and life-like, that Goldsmith was led to give 
a detailed history of this strange character. He himself loved 
this Man in Black, as he was an idealisation of his own 
cliaracter as he understood it. Hence, in tire history of the 
Man in Black, he has drawn very freely upon his own ex- 
periences. It is not. however, true to say that the Man 
in Black is Goldsmith himself, that he is a complete picture 
of Goldsmith himself. The important traits in tlie Man in 
Black— his glowing heart, his innate goodness, his native gene* 
rosity— are certainly drawn from Goldsmith's own character ; 
but, the other elements are not to be found in the aullior. 
It is, after all, an imaginary, simple character, and not the 
complex character of Goldsmith himself. It is a literary 
reconstruction of a simple formula. 

If Goldsmith draws so freely on his own life and ex- 
periences, it means that either he has no ' dramatic ' capacity 
of conceiving characters, or tfial he thinks of this choracter 
as peculiarly autobiographic— pcoiViBriy revealing himself, 
as he thought he was. The first alternative is not satisfac- 
tory, because, even in the Citizen of the World, we have 
an example in Beau Tibbs of his capacity to go beyond 
himself. So, the Man in Black is Goldsmith’s own idealised 
character of himself. His history is given in detail to make 
the character life-like and to give it a psychological con- 
sistency. 

The Man in Black inherits a sensitive, and generous 
temperament, and it is further trained and developed in tliat 
direction by the influena* of his father, by his education 
and by the environment. The point requiring explanation 
was how he came to put on a cynic pose, to profess worldly 
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wisdom opposed to his natural benevolence. It is the bitter 
cx[)eriencc of the world that teaches him that it is no good 
to have a good-nature in this world : it is rather a great 
handicap ; for such a man is a failure everywhere. So. if 
he would be true to himself, he should put on, as a sort 
of protection, the opjxjsite attitude. Thus he comes to be 
a paradox in himself. The essential good-nature is hidden 
under a mask of ill-nature. 

^’ct the character of the Man in Black is not consist- 
ently dcvclojxxl round this central trait ; or to put it the 
other way. there are other traits revealed in other essays 
which do not seem to constitute one single entire character. 
Ilis character seems to me to be dictated by the necessity of 
the plot and does not seem to flow from this central trait. 
The remarks he makes in the theatre or as regards the con- 
gregation in St. Paul’s Cathedral — these and many other 
impressions are not harmonised with the central conception. 
They would be in character, if we consider tliem ironical 
in intention. We should supjxise that he, too. like the Chinese 
Philosopher considered the aposiopesis silly, but only pre- 
tended to praise it ; or, that he knew that there was no 
devotion in the congregation, but would not say so to the 
Chinese, 

It is not, of course, impossible to harmonise them in 
one character. But we think that Goldsmith himself had 
not thought of them all as emanating from a single charac- 
ter ; they are merely patches and threads. They can rather 
be explained by the necessity that the friend of the Philoso- 
pher should be an Englishman with a conventional out- 
look. and if possible, should serve as a foil, by his simple 
or naive remarks, to the subtleties of the philosopher. That 
is why the Man in Black, as against the philosopher, is 
always shown to be wrong. If we are to say that this is a 
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part of his pose, we arc not taken into the secret, and so, we 
feel unconvinced. Anyhow, the character is not as success- 
ful, or as consistent as that of Beau Tibbs ; and that is 
a measure of its value. 

Beau Tibbs and Mrs. Tibbs : 

If Goldsmith was, to some extent, restrained in the 
characterization of the Man in Black, he seems to have given 
a free rein to his piowcrs in the drawing the character of 
Beau Tibbs and the portraiture is done with a surer and 
firmer hand. Even here, we can watch the development in 
the presentation of the character. For, in the first essay 
about Beau Tibbs, the moral aspect is obtruded at the end. 
But in the later essays, the question of morals does not 
arise, and we enjoy the portrayal in itself as a work of 
art. 

The idea of the character is not in itself very humor- 
ous. The little hanger-on of fashion, the beggarly dandy, 
is a familiar figure in the eighteenth century literature, but 
Beau Tibbs transcends the mere type and stands by himself. 
As Goldsmith presents the figure concretely, it becomes a 
masterpiece of humorous characterization. The Beau pre- 
tends to be on intimate terms with the aristocracy and in 
the thick of fashion and constantly chatters about the Coun- 
tess of All-Night, Duchess of Piccadilly. Lord Grogram and 
others. He is a snerf) who would look down on the merchants 
and men of the lower middle-class. Yet he is poor, and all 
his affectation is easily exposed. When we, therefore, detect 
the incongruity between his professions and the fact, we 
cannot but laugh at him. We, however, laugh good- 
humouredly at him, because Goldsmith has presented the 
character not at all as a satire, but in an indulgent, kindly 
way. His affectation appears to us to be innocent, and 
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merely ridiculous ; and the greater the incongruity, the 
greater is our amusement. Mis resourcefulness in lying, like 
FalstalTs, only wins our admiration, and not hatred. What 
strikes us most is his good-natured cheerfulness : he would 
facetiously describe his garret as the first floor down the 
chimney, and would pretend that he would not part with his 
lodgings, witlr tlieir * prosiwets for thousands. 

The excellence of the character-sketch lies in this that 
it is not a set description, but is revealed by means of dia- 
logue. by the words of Beau Tibbs himself. The siweches 
of the Beau in their garrulity, their assumed smartness, their 
facetiousness not only give us the required information but 
characterise the sjicaker. A very high level of excellence 
is reached in this revealing talk of Beau Tibbs. The 
character stands completely revealed. The Beau at once 
comes to life. Me is a living character, and not merely, 
a character-sketch or a description of a character. 

So thoroughly docs Goldsmith seem to have grasped 
his character that he could introduce him in any set of 
circumstances and reveal the same traits. This convincingly 
life-like portraiture is achieved in the second essay where 
the Beau takes the Chinaman to his lodgings. Every detail 
is in keeping with the character. His poverty, and his futile 
attempts to hide it. his lofty manner of transforming the 
uncomfortable facts of life, all stand self-revealed. The 
details about the maid-servant are inimitable, and reveal the 
man in his true colours. He is too poor to afford any but 
. a Scotch hag for his maid-serx-ant. And yet. in his talk, she 
is glorified as an old and privileged family servant " the 

gift of a friend of mine, a Parliament man from tlie High- 
lands ’’ ! 

Everybody has praised the character of the Beau. But 
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the character of Mrs. Tibths deserws equal, if not nioic, 
praise. She is the worthy wife of the Beau, hor she. loo, 
has learnt to pretend and does it much belter than her liu-^- 
band. Little did she susjxct that she had already been 
given out by the maid that she was washing the twa 
shirts". Yet when she comes m dishabille, she excuses her 
delay by saying that she had stayed all night with tlie 
countess listening to the French horns, and immediately gotb 
on to give details of what ' my lord ' said about her husband 
and how he drank his health— all fictitious, imaginarj- details. 
When it comt>s to the question of preparing s<)melhing for 
the dinner, she. far from being iienilexed, goes on ekxiucntly 
to describe the dish as she would prepare it. "a nice pretty 
bit of ox-cheek, piping hot, and dressed with a little of my 
own sauce,’’ — the sauce which has such glorious aristocratic 
asscciations ! In the visit to the Vauxhall Gardens, we see 
her in all her glory. We see her in her triumph against the 
vulgar pawn-broker’s widow. Every detail is exquisitely set 
forth. The sparring between the second-hand faded gentility 
of Mrs Tibbs and the vulgarity of the pawn-broker's widow 
is inimitable. Mr. and Mrs. Tibbs at last succi-cd m con- 
vincing the pawn-broker’s widow that her very senses were 
vulgar, and she is prepared to listen and to improve. An 
when the widow herself presses Mrs. Tibbs to sing, she Ims 
no mercy for the audiencc-not even for the poor widow, 
who is stmggling to go out to see the water works for whicli 
she has purposely come. In the meanwhile the water work* 
were over, and the widow’s anger knows no bounds and she 
insists upon going home, but Mrs. Tibbs goes on ^ 
talk of society, as if nothing had happened (Letter XWl). 

Indeed, we entirely agree with Austin Dobson when 
he says, *‘If Goldsmith had written nothing but this mini- 
ature triology of Beau Tibbs-if Dr. Primrose were unm- 
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vented and Tony Lumpkin, non-existent — he would still have 
earned a perpetual place among the English humorists.” 

Goldsmith as an Essayist : 

Among the successors and imitators of Addison and 
Steele in the eighteenth amtury, Goldsmith is by far the 
greatest and the most successful essayist. By temperament, 
lie was bc'st fitted to be an essayist. Indeed, as Dr. John- 
son has remarked of him. he adorned all departments of 
literature which he touched, and the essay is not the least 
amongst them. He had a wide exjierience of life and charac- 
ter ; and bitter as his experiences were, they did not 
affect his temiier. On the other hand, he could good- 
humouredly laugh at them, as he did at tlie poverty of the 
authors in that famous essay describing a meeting of the 
authors club (Letter XXX). The cheery optimism that 
we find in him is not of the cheap tyjic but it is liard won ; 
and it is this consciousness that gives value to his obser- 
vations. All his observations on men and life are the out- 
come of his own experience or meditation. In short, the 
matter of Goldsmith's essays is the same commonplace topics 
as were the stock-in-trade of the Queen Anne essayists — the 
follies and foibles of men and women, the affectations, the 
theatre, and the like ; but they arc handled with a freshness 
and charm that arc all his own. 

In the ‘Citizen of the World’ Goldsmith has a great 
advanUge of tlie device of the Chinese Philosopher. With 
the Chinese Philosopher as his mouthpiece, he could be sub- 
tle or naive by turns as much as he liked ; and even the 
trite commonplace topics appear new and strange from the 
foreigner s point of view. For instance, we may consider 
the Chinaman’s visit to Westminster Abbey or to the theatre. 
But Uierc are essays, which owe nothing of their excellence 
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to the device. The description of the proceedings of the 
authors’ club, for instana', hardly owes anything to tlie de- 
vice of the Chinaman ; so also the great dialogue on liberty 
between the prisoner, the porter and the soldier owes little 
or nothing to the fiction of the Chinaman. Yet the device 
was a happy stroke, and it serx’ed to bring out the best tlial 
was in him. Without it, Goldsmith was already a great 
essayist in the Bee, but with it he seems to find a projxT 
medium. Indeed, no series of essays has been as ixipular 
as the Chinese Letters. 

Another secret of Goldsmith's greatness as an essayist 
is his style which has an exquisite lightness and grace about 
it. The advantage that Goldsmith has with this style of 
his can well be realised when we compare him with Dr. 
Johnson. Dr. Johnson was an eminently clubbable man 
and had a fund of sound commonsense and obser\’ation. 
If only he were to write as he conversed, he would have 
been a great essayist, but that he could not. But Goldsmith 
could wield a lighter style which has all the charm of con- 
versation, — of urbane delightful conversation. 

Lastly, the secret of all great essayists is that they 
reveal, in their essays, their personality ; and. in the last 
analysis, the gre-atness of the essayists depends uiwn the 
charm of the personality so revealed. Indeed, the eighteenth 
century essay was rather a portraiture of society than a 
revelation of the essayist ; and to this extent, the essays 
of Goldsmith are not. all of them, primarily written to reveal 
his personality. Yet in almost every essay of Goldsmith 
>ye seem to come in contact with his i>crsonality. directly or 
indirectly. In the essays like ‘A City Night-Piece', ‘the 
Man in Black ’, or those which reveal the philosophy of the 
wounded soldier, we seem to be brought in direct amtact 
with him, whereas, in the other essays, in the good nature, 
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the gentle and kindlj' satire of Altangi, we feel tlie presence 
of Goldsmith himself. The more we leam to feel the per- 
sonality of Goldsmith behind tht*se essays, the more we en- 
joy them. 

The modem reader finds the moralising of the eighteenth 
century essays dull ; and even Goldsmith is occasionally dull. 
But his moralising is often toned down by the subtlety, or 
boldness, or originality of his views. While the ideas of 
Addison are parochial, tliosc of Goldsmith are cosmopolitan. 
They even transcend the local and the present and fore- 
shadow the future and the universal. 

Goldsmith was an all-round man of letters, and not 
merely an essayist. Yet his rank as an essayist is very high. 
As an essayist, ho has much of the charm of Steele, and has 
equalled Addison on his own ground, and even occasionally 
surpassed him. 

I 

Goldsmith as a Satirist : 

The essayists like Addison, Steele and others who wrote 
in the ixiriodicals were not primarily satirists but were 
humorists, and so satire is incidental in their presentation 
and {KJitraiture. Indignation is at the root of satire, and the 
object of the satirist is not merely to make the object of his 
satire ridiculous, but to ask the reader to pass a judgment 
on it and to condemn it. The humorist, on' the other hand, 
is keenly alive to the absurdity of the thing, to its ridiculous- 
ness. Yet he has a sort of love for it : he does not con- 
demn it outright. Once we grasp this fundamental difference 
between humorous treatment and satiric treatment, and 
member the object of Addison and Steele in holding up to 
ridicule the petty follies and foibles of their times, we can 
sec that these essayists were rather humorists than satirists. 
They were not burning with social indignation but were 
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rather tickled by the absurdities of the social fashions, 
manners, and other follies and foibles. No doubt, they also 
wished to reform society, and so they were not humorists 
pure and simple. That is why they can be considered as 
gentle satirists. 

Goldsmith is the most amiable of satirists, as we find 
him in the Chinese Letters. He was temperamentally incap- 
able of savage satire. And, the device of the Chinese Philo- 
sopher, too, rules savage satire out. for the Philosopher is a 
lover of humanity, and is moved by pity, rather than by 
indignation. Again, as laughter is every now and then 
turned against the philosopher himself, his satire has to bo 
gentle, for the satirist has lost some of the awe in which ho 
is held. He is no longer infallible : and, if he protends to 
mount the stilts, it would not be difficult to bring him to 
the ground. 

Goldsmith must have keenly felt the poverty of authors, 
their jealousy among themselves, and the unfair competition 
of the titled authors. Yet even such a thing, so close to his 
own life, calls forth, not his anger, but humour. The des- 
cription of the proceedings of the club of authors is written 
in a strain of rollicking humour (Letter. XXX.) Gold- 
smith himself seems to be laughing at their absurdities, though 
he must have at the same time felt the pathos of their situa- 
tion. A poor author is lured to a sponging house by the false 
invitation from an Earl, The situation as described is comic, 
indeed. But nothing more is required but our deep sym- 
pathy for the poor author to make the same incident pathe- 
tic. G oldsmith’s bitter exper iences did not sour hi s temix;r. 
and, he could look with sufficient detachment, look with a 
humorous attitude, even at his own miseries. 

Once, therefore, the spirit of Goldsmith is thus under- 
stood, it is not difficult to see how gently he ridicules some 
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of the follies and foibles. For instance, he laughs at the 
custom of wearing periwigs, as if wisdom consisted in the 
hair, as it did in the case of Samson ; and that, too. not in 
their own hair, but the hair of others, clapped on their 
head. (Letter III). Looked at from that point of view, 
how absurd the fashion apjx^rs ! Similarly, the fashion of 
a lady’s train is ridiculed. He calls those trains, their tails 
and remarks that the beauty and status of the ladies depends 
on tlie length of those tails ! He compares the difficulties 
of a lady with a train when she has to turn, to those of 
a crocodile (Letter LXXXl). Such mockery alone, if any- 
thing. could go a long way in checking such fashions. For 
when such ridiculous images are associated with them, the 
fashions begin to lose their glamour, and the way is prepared 
for changing them. In the same strain, he ridicules the 
horse races at Newmarket and parodies them by describing 
a cart race (Letter LXXXVI). If the ridiculous images catch 
hold of our fancy, the races at Newmarket would ever re- 
mind us of the cart-race, and we would often see how essen- 
tially ridiculous they arc. 

Goldsmith's satire on the quack-doctors deserves a care- 
ful analysis ; lor. here, the device of the Chinaman is utilized 
to the utmost. Altangi assumes a grave tone and so the 
irony is biting to the bone. He does not say that these doc- 
tors arc ignorant, but gravely explains that many of them 
become conscious of their powers only when they are re- 
duced to bankruptcy or when they are in jail. He even 
gravely recommends to these quacks to undertake to cure 
the dead, hinting that it should not be impossible for them 
when they already work so many miracles. (Letter XXIV). 

Similarly, his remarks on the theatre, on the election, 
on -the behaviour of the congregation at St. Paul’s or the 
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absurdity of charging a fee to see the public monuments and 
so on, reveal the lightness of his touch. 

Like Elia, (i.e. Charles Lamb), Goldsmith does not 
“ like all people alike ” : among the more pronounced of his 
‘ imperfect sympatliies ' are lawyers, doctors, the clergy, and 
the new sect called Methodists. 

Goldsmith was carrying on the tradition of the Spectator 
to laugh at the follies of the day and to recommend the 
minor morals. A gentle satirist alone could do it, and Gold- 
smith was such a one par excellence. 

Originality and Sanity of his Views 

The most important thing about the essays of Gold- 
smith is the extraordinary power, boldness and originality 
of thought shown in them. In this respect. Goldsmith is 
greatly superior to Addison or any other of the periodical 
essayists. Goldsmith is, perhaps, the most original man 
of his time. We do not commonly associate his name with 
ix>litical ideas ; and yet he gives expression to political con- 
ceptions more profound than those of any contemixirary, 
except Burke. Goldsmith saw the menace of the strength 
of Russia long before those, who called themselves states- 
men, were awake to it. He detected the danger of the posi- 
tion of England in the American colonies and analysed in 
a masterly fashion the pretensions of England and France, 
to regions that really belonged to neither. Again, the 
orthodox economists of the nineteenth century thought that 
the way to advance was to implant new desires. Goldsmith 
knew it before them. Speaking of the benefits of luxury in 
making a people wiser and happier, he says : " Examine 
the history of any country, remarkable for opulence and 
wisdom, you will find they would never have been wise, 
had they not been first luxurious ; you will find poets, philo- 
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sophcrs. and even iialriots, marching in luxur>'’s train. The 
reason is obvious. We then only are curious alter know- 
ledge. when we find it connected with sensual happiness.” 

It would be easy to carp at this and to point out that it is 
untrue to say that we are curious after knowledge, only when 
it is connected with sensual happiness. It is true that the 
desire to gratify the senses was at the start, and remains 
still, one of the great causes of Uie activity of intellect. 

Goldsmith was sometimes inconsistent. Me never harmo- 
nised the phases of truth which he saw successively ; but 
there were few men of his time who saw so many. 

In general, we are struck by the general sanity of 
HIS VIEWS, as for instance, in his reflections on the "high” 
living of the clergy, on election extravagance, the epidemic 
terror, and the silly prepossessions of the i)eople. on the 
Newmarket races, ladies' head-dresses, their long trains, 
and on sentimental tragedy, as well as in his views on 
society in general. No author is as rcniarkable as Gold- 
smith for the unpremeditated and casual introduction of 
pregnant thought. The mind of the author comments on 
the meanest experiences of life, and leads him to reflections, 
that arc most profound. For instance, he has gone to buy 
“silk for a nightcap", and the importunity of the shopman 
persuades him to the purchase of a waist-coat and a morn- 
ing gown. Thereupon, he cannot help reflecting that a man 
with suclt a confined education and capacity could yet 
mould him so to his purpose : " the wisdom of the ignor- 
ant," he profoundly remarks, “somewhat resembles the 
Instinct of animals ; it is diffused in but a very narrow 
sphere, but within that circle its acts with vigour, uniformity, 
and success." For another example, we may turn to his 
comment on the proverb that he who retires to solitude is 
either a beast or an angel. He maintains that he is neither, 
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but merely some g<xxl-natured man who stalled life with- 
out experience and knew not how to gain it in his inter- 
course with mankind. 

Goldsmith Looks Beyond Local and Temporal 
Absurdities : 

" The chief merit of the ' Cithen of the World ’ lies 
in the author’s faculty to look beyond local and temporal 
absurdities, and with deep insight to render the picture of 
their absurdities a lasting portrait” (Leigh Hunt). 

A traveller who describes what he sees from the outside 
is to Goldsmith only a vagabond. He must enter into the 
genius of the nations, and in his narration, must rather 
instruct the heart than indulge his imagination. Goldsmith 
has expressed his contempt of the ordinary' traveller and 
his tales, by his parody of a Visit to Kentish Town. He 
very gravely writes : " There is one omission, for which I 
expect no forgiveness : namely, my being totally silent upon 
their buildings, roads, rivers and mountains.” Of course, 
the words are ironical. It shows that the Citizen of the 
World is not a book of that kind. 

Again, in one essay, Goldsmith tries to understand the 
essential characteristics of the English common people, of the 
vulgar : because he thinks that their character is not touched 
by civilization. He does not attach any moral value to 
it. It has a scientific value. b«ause the character can be 
better studied there. In the same essay, he remarks that 
England would be the last country in the world where he 
would go for mere amusement, but the first where he would 
go for instruction. For, here, the people do not reveal their 
* good qualities to the stranger, at once ; and that is why 
he has to study them, patiently and carefully. Only a philo- 
sopher can go to the root, and understand them, 'flius, in 
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another essay, he remarks that the English confer their 
obligation with a surly asix-ct ; and contrasts here the 
French manners with the English. If an Englishman is to 
part with his raincoat for his friend, he would do so with 
the remark that it is of no use to him. and so his friend 
may well have it ; but, if it is a Frenchman, he would do 
so. with an air of obliging him — that he would not part with 
it for anybody but such a bosom friend. 

However, the point of the remark is not that the es- 
sayist should deal only with the national character, but that, 
in the points chosen for comments, the essayist should show 
a deep insight, and should not be merely led away by tern* 
|x)rary, or local traits. Here, for instance, most of the 
topics have such a iximanent value that we, readers of the 
twentieth century, can read them with interest. For in- 
stance, the letter on the ‘ epidemic terror ‘ — about the mad 
dogs—was written to serve the topic of the day : and yet, 
the essay is not completely antiquated. Similarly , the essay 
on the quacks can be read with interest even today, though 
the methods of the modern quacks are different. There are 
of course, some essays which have lost their value, as their 
subject-matter is out of date. For instance, the visit to the 
theatre appears distinctly out of date. So. also, the essay 
on the election. But the essays dealing with the Man in 
Black, or Beau Tibbs have a perennial interest and value. 

So, on the whole, the Citizen of the World remains a 
classic, and its chief merit lies in Goldsmith’s faculty of 
looking beyond the local and temporal absurdities, and in 
the insight he shows in giving them a more or less universal 
value. The actual details may have lost their meaning. 
But the reader applies them to modem conditions, almost* 
unconsciously : thus they become symbolic, and acquire a 
new meaning. 
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Goldsmith and the Republic of Letters : 

Goldsmith did not become an author by choice ; but. 
on the other hand, tried almost all professions, and only as 
the last resource, turned to literature as a profession. He 
must have seen the misery' of the hack writers ; and. in the 
earlier stages, from 1757 to 1759, he must have exi^ericnced 
it, at its bitterest. After the success of the ' Chinese Letters.’ 
his position was much improved ; and if he still led a 
miserable life, it was due, not to the inadequate payment 
for his labour, but to his own extravagant habits. 

It is but natural, that, at this stage, his thoughts were 
running on the state of authors, and the organization of 
literature as a profession. He had expressed some of his 
views in his “ Inquiry inlo the Present State of Polite Learn- 
ing, in Europe," (1759). In the "Chinese Letters", too, 
the subject is often discussed. From these we learn that 
(Goldsmith set a very high value on the profession of lite- 
rature. As civilization advances, the authors become neces- 
sary, for they are the real teachers of men. It is for the 
State to look after them, and to provide for them, as they 
now provide for the clergy. In short, the question of 
patronage occupied his thought. For, the men of letters 
looked back wistfully to the days of Prior. Congreve. Steele 
and Addison, when the man of letters could bet the patron- 
age of the SUte. But, during the days of Walpole, and 
after, the State ceased to care for the services of the men 
of letters. Again, the men of letters could not get the same 
patronage from the aristocracy as in the earlier days. From 
the humorous account of proceedings of the Authors Club, 
we know how some of the authors complained of the decay 
of this patronage, and how they were deceived by false 
hopes. Indeed, the men of letters now came to depend not 
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on the aristocratic patron, but on the large reading public, 
and on the booksellers who were the middlemen. .\s yet, 
in the transitional jxjriod. their position was precarious. 
Only, when the reading public bc'came large, could the suc- 
cessful, or i>opuIar author exiicct a decent remuneration. 
However, during the days of Dr. Johnson and Goldsmith 
this literary revolution was complete, as could be seen in 
tlie defiant letter of Dr. Johnson to the Earl of Chesterfield. 

Goldsmith bitterly notes that the altitude of the Eng- 
lish public to the author by profession was not sympathetic. 
A titled author, who pursued the profession of letters, not 
for money, was highly valued : but if the author professed 
tliat he lived by writing, immediately he was suspect (Letter 
XXX). Yet, the profession would not reach a level of effi- 
ciency, unless the autliors devoted themselves wholly to it. 
It is interesting to note that Goldsmith took advantage of 
this public prejudice by publishing the History of England 
as thu work of a noble lord ! 

We do not know whether (joldsmith really suffered from 
critics. But. in the " Inquiry ", as well as in the " Citizen 
of the World ” (Letter XIII), he is bitter against the critics. 
He complains that they have no qualifications, that they arc 
ignorant, and that they are interested in pulling down men 
of genius. The republic of letters is not a republic, but an 
anarchy, for every member of the profession docs not stand 
by the other members, but hates them, as if they are taking 
the bread out of his mouth. 

However bitter the experience of Goldsmith himself 
might have been, he is a humourist ; and so. he presents 
light-heartedly the humorous aspects of the world of letters. 
The visit to the Authors’ Club, and the Proceedings of the 
Club are humorous sketches, and not satires ; and so, they 
leave a better impression on our mind. 
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Literature cannot be a luciativc profession for all ; but. 
the squalor and the infamy has passed from it, and it has 
become an honourable profession, as it deserves to be. In 
this evolution, Goldsmith, along with others, has played an 
honourable part. He would work for bread, and write com- 
pilations ; but, he would also pursue literature disinterest- 
edly, and write his masten>ieces— 7'/ie Traveller and the 
Deserted Village, and others — not for bread, but because of 
the undying flame within him. 

Style : 

Goldsmith is among the simplest of English wi iters. 
In one aspect, he differs from Addison : his diction is moie 
metaphorical, and farther elevated above the language of 
common life. But in another, and more striking aspect, he 
resembles Addison : his simplicity is an elegant simplicity. 
He is not homely like PaJey, nor coaiise like Swift. 

In the Citizen of the World, we do not see his style at 
its best, because it is supposed to be a translation of a 
Chinese correspondence. Hence, occasionally he tries to give 
it an exotic air. We, therefore, see what a command he 
has over a variety of styles. In the story of Hingjx), it 
glows with romance and passion. In 'A City Night-Piece , 
it has a lyric fervour, and is touching, pathetic ; while, in 
‘English Pride', and other essays, it is light. Garbed in 
the rich and graceful drapery of such language, the meanest 
thought, like a mean man surrounded by the circumstance 
of royalty, is enthroned with majesty and power. With 
him, style is the conscious ornament of thought. 

Coming to the details of his style, we notice that the 
remarkable thing in him is the combination of punty of 
vocabulary with copiousness. One may even assert that no 
writer of English is at once so copious and so pure. 
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The light and graceful structure of his sentences can- 
not lx“ too much admired. He may have learnt from John- 
son to observe grammar more strictly than was usual with 
the Augustan writers, to balance clauses, and to round off 
his sentences without leaving inelegant tags. But in other 
respects, his style is so unlike Johnson’s. His sentences are 
much sliorter. less condensed, and less abrupt. Their dic- 
tion IS simple, and they have an exquisite melody. Gold- 
smith felt the charm of rhetorical antithesis and laboured 
to deliver his sayings in an antithetical form. Sometimes, 
he achieved even the brilliance of epigram. 

Goldsmith surpasses all the English humorists in the 
combination of delicate wit with extravagant fun. Beau 
Tibbs is made to describe his garret as the first floor down 
the chimney. His incomparable description of an author’s 
Ix'd-chamber ending with the line "a cap by night — a stock- 
ing all the day " may also be taken as a humorous trans- 
figuration of his own experience. The proceedings of the 
club of authors arc In Goldsmith’s happiest vein, and form 
a good illustration of his power of throwing a ludicrous 
colour over incidents uncomfortably near the reality of his 
own life. 

Goldsmith was the most amiable of satirists. His ridi- 
cule is always on the side of good sense and good feeling. 
And he handles even his embodiments of folly and weak- 
ness tenderly, as if he loved them ; as if he had a lurking 
toleration for them, and secretly recognised their claim to 
exist in their own way as varieties of multiform humanity. 

Considering Goldsmith’s natural tenderness, and wide 
acquaintana* with distress, one would expect his writings 
to be deeply tinged with pathos. In reality, however, he is 
not so pathetic a writer as Sterne. His benevolence was 
()robably more active than sentimental, just as Sterne’s was 
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more sentimental than active. The only deeply touching 
letter in his ' Citizen of the World ’ is ‘ A City Night-Piece 
The only objection, says Brocklington. which can be prefer- 
red against his style is its want of emotional possibilities. 

, This feeling is nowhere more evidenced than in the lamen- 
tations of Altangi over the desolation of his Chinese home, 
or those of Hingpo over the loss of his betrothed. Here we 
look in vain for that kind of speech, which bursting the 
ftoodgates of passion, pours upon the reader in a mighty, 
resistless torrent, and overxvhelms him with an answering 
grief ; or for that more mighty aposiopesis of sorrow, that 
pause and silence, which sickens with passion in restraint. 
This, however, he admits, is rather an objection to be urged 
against the Augustan prose in general than against Gold- 
smith in particular. 

Goldsmith is a master of that central, dateless and 
classical style in the true sense of the term, the ideal of 
which is common to France and England. When all is 
said and done, when one has catalogued his peculiarities 
and noted his difTerences. when one has duly scheduled his 
gilts of simplicity, ease, gaiety, pathos, and humour, som.c- 
thing still remains undefined and evasive— the something 
that is Genius. 
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THE EDITORS PREFACE’ 

The schoolmen had formerly a very exact way of computing 
the abilities of their Saints or authors. Escobar, for instance, 
was said to have learning as five, genius as four, and gravity 
as seven. Caramuel was greater than he. His learning was 
as eight, his genius as six. and his gravity as thirteen. Were 
I to estimate* the merits of our Chinese Philosopher by the 
same scale. I would not hesitate to state his genius still 
higher ; but as to his learning and gravity, these I think 
might safely be marked as nine hundred and ninety-nine, 
within one degree of absolute frigidity. 

Yet upon his first appearance here, many were angry not 
to find him as ignorant as a Tripoline ambassador, or an 
Envoy from Mujac. They were surprised to find a man 
bom 80 far from London, tliat school of prudena* and 
wisdom, endued e\'cn with a moderate capacity. Tltcy ex- 
pressed the same surprise at his knowledge that the Chines*; 
do at ours. How comes it. said they. Ihol the EuTopeans. 
so remote from Chino, think with so much justice ami pre- 
cision? They have never read our books, they scarcely 
know even our letters, and yet they talk and reason just as 
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we do.' The tnith is. the Chinese and we are pretty much 
alike. Differonl degrees of refinement, and not of distance, 
mark the distinctions among mankind. Savages of the most 
opp:)site climates, have all but one character of improvi- 
dence and rapacity : and tutored nations, however separate, 
make use of the vcr>’ same methods to procure refined 
enjoyment. 

The distinctions of polite nations are few ; but such as are 
[leculiar to the Chinese, appear in every page of the follow- 
ing correspondence. The metaphors and allusions are all 
drawn from the East. Their formality our author carefully 
preserves. Many of their favourite tenets in morals are 
illustrated. The Chinese are always concise, so is he. 
Simple, so is he. The Chinese arc grave and sententious, 
so is he. But in one particular, the resemblance is peculiarly 
striking : the Chinese are often dull ; and so is he. Nor 
has my assistance been wanting. We are told in an old 
romance of a certain knight errant and his horse who con- 
tracted an intimate friendsliip. The horse most usually 
bore the knight, but, in cases of extraordinary dispatch, 
the knight returned the favour, and carried his horse. Thus 
in the intimacy between my author and me. he has usually 
given me a lift of his Eastern sublimity, and I have some- 
times given him a return of my colloquial case. 

Yet it appears strange in this season of panegyric, when 
scarce an author passes unpraised either by his friends or 
himself, that such merit as our Philosopher’s should be 
forgotten. While the epithets of ingenious, copious, elabo* 
rate, and refined, are lavished among the mob. like medals 
at a coronation, the lucky prizes fall on every side, but not 
one on him. I could on this occasion make myself melan* 


1 1^ Comte, Vol. I. p. 210. 
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choly, by considering the capriciousness of public taste, or 
the mutability of fortune ; but during this fit of morality, 
lest my reader should sleep. I'll take a nap myself, and 
when I awake, tell him my dream. 

I imagined the Thames was frozen over, and I stood by 
its side. Several booths were erected ujwn the ice, and 1 
was told by one of the spectators, that Fashion Fair was 
going to begin. He added, that every author who would 
carry his works there, might probably find a very good 
rea-ption. I was rcsolvc*d however to observe the humours 
of the place in safety from the shore, sensible that ice was 
at best precarious, and having been always a little cowardly 
in my sleep. 

Scweral of my acquaintance seemed much more hardy 
than I. and went over the ice with intrepidity. Some car- 
ried their works to the fair on sledges, some on carts, and 
those which were more voluminous, were conveyed in wag 
gons. Their temerity astonished me. I knew their cargoes 
were heavy, and expected every moment they would have 
gone to the bottom. They all entered the fair, however, 
in safety, and each, soon after, returned to my great surprise, 
highly satisfied with his entertainment, and the bargains he 
had brought away. 

The success of such numbers at last began to operate upon 
me. If these, cried I. meet with favour and safety, some 
luck may, perhaps, for once attend the unfortunate. I am 
resolved to make a new adventure. The furn iture, frippery , 
and fire-works of China, have long been fashionably bought 
up. I'll try the fair with a small cargo of Chinese morality. 
If the Chinese have contributed to vitiate our taste, I'll try 
how far they can help to improve our understanding. But 
as others have driven into the market in waggons, I’ll 
cautiously begin by venturing with a wheel barrow. Thus 
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resolved. I baled up my goods and fairly ventured : when, 
u|x)n just entering the fair. I fancied the ice that had sup- 
porie'd an hundred waggons before, cracked under me, and 
wheel-barrow and all went to the bottom, 

l’}K>n awaking from my reverie, with the fright. I cannot 
helj) wishing that the pains taken in giving this correspond- 
ence an English dress, had been employed in contriving new 
ixrlitical systems, or new plots for farces. 1 might then have 
taken my station in the world, cither as a poet or a philo- 
sopher. and made one in those little societies where men 
club to raise each other’s reputation. But at present I 
Ix’long to no particular class. I resemble one of those soli- 
tary animals, that has been forced from its forest to gratify 
human curiosity. My earliest wish was to escape unheeded 
through life ; but 1 have been set up for half-pence, to fret 
and scami^er at the end of my chain. Tho' none are injured 
by my rage, I am naturally too savage to court any friends 
by fawning ; too obstinate to be taught new tricks ; and 
too improvident to mind what may happen : I am appeased, 
though not contented. Too indolent for intrigue, and too 
timid to push for favour, 1 am — But what signifies what 
am I. 


’£Ani? KcJ ov tyxri, tipov. 
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LETTERS FROM A CITIZEN OF THE WORLD 
TO HIS FRIENDS IN THE EAST 

I 

Letter I , — To Mr. * ' * *, Merchant in London. 

Amsterdam. 


Sir, 

Yours of the 13th instant, covering two bills, one on Messrs. 5 
R. and D., value £478, lOs., and tlie other on Mr. * * * *, 
value £285, duly came to hand, the former of which met w th 
honour, but the other has been trifled with, and I am afraid 
will be returned protested. 

The bearer of this is my friend, therefore let him be yours, lo 
He is a native of Honan in China, and one who did me signal 
services when he was a mandarine, and I a factor at Canton. 

By frequently conversing with the English there, he has learn- 
ed the language, though he is entirely a stranger to their 
manners and customs. I am told he is a philosop her, I am 15 
sure he is an honest man ; that to you will be his bisf recom- 
rnendation, nexfio^the consideration of his being the friend 
of, Sir, 


Yours, &c. 
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li 

Letter II. — Lond. Fiotn Lien Chi Allangi /o ****** . 

Merchant in Amsterdam. 

Friend of my Heart, 

5 May the wings of peace rest upon thy dwelling, and the shield 
of conscience preserve thee from vice and misery : for all thy 
favours accept my gratitude and esteem, the only tributes a 
poor philosophic wanderer can return ; sure, fortune is resolv- 
ed to make me unhappy, when she gives others a power of 
10 testifying their friendship by actions, and leaves me only 
words to express the sincerity of mine. 

I am i>erfectly sensible of the delicacy with which you 
endeavour to lessen your own merit and my obligations. By 
calling your late instances of friendship only a return for 
15 former favours, you would induce me to impute to your 
justice what I owe to your generosity. 

The services I did you at Canton, justice, humanity, and 
my office bade me perform ; those you have done me since 
my arrival at Amsterdam, no laws obliged you to, no justice 
20 required ; even half your favours would have been greater 
than my most sanguine expectations. 

The sum of money therefore which you privately conveyed 
into my baggage, when I was leaving Holland, and which I 
was ignorant of till my arrival in London, 1 must beg leave 
25 to return. You have been bred a merchant, and I a scholar ; 
you consequently love money better than 1. You ca n find 
pleasure in superfluity, I am perfectly content wit h what ts 
suffici^tT” take therefore what is yours, it may give you 
some Erasure, even though you havd no occasion to use it ; 
30 my happiness it cannot improve, for I have already all that 
I want. 
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My passage by sea from Rotterdam to England, was more 
painful to me than all the joumies I ever made on land. I 
have traversed the immeasurable wilds of Mogul Tartar^’ : 
felt all the rigours of Siberian skies ; I have had my repose 
an hundred times disturbed by invading savages, and have 5 
seen without shrinking the desert sands rise like a troubled 
ocean all around me ; against these calamities I was armed 
with resolution ; but in my passage to England, Uiough 
nothing occurred that gave the mariners any uneasiness, to 
one who was never at sea before, all was a subject of astonish- 10 
ment and terror. To find the land disappear, to see our ship 
mount the waves swift as an arrow from the Tartar bow, to 
hear the wind howling through the cordage, to feel a sickness 
which depresses even the spirits of the brave ; these were 
unexpected distresses, and consequently assaulted me unpre- 15 
pared to receive them. 

You men of Europe think nothing of a voyage by sea. With 
us of China, a man who has been from sight of land is re- 
garded upon his return with admiration. I have known some 
provinces where there is not even a name for the ocean. What 20 
a strange people therefore am I got amongst, who have found- 
ed an empire on this unstable element, who build cities upon 
billows that rise higher than the mountains of Tipartala, and 
make the deep more formidable than the wildest tempest. 

Such accounts as these. I must confess, were my first 25 
motives for seeing England. These induced me to undertake 
a journey of seven hundred painful days, in order to examine 
its opulence, buildings, arts, sciences, and manufactures on 
the spot. Judge then my disappointment on entering London, 
to see no si^s of that opulence so much talked of abroad ; 30 
wherewr I turn. I am presented with a gloomy solemnity in 
the houses, the streets, and the inhabitants ; none of that 
beautiful gilding which makes a principal ornament in Chinese 
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architecture. The streets of Nankin are sometimes strewed 
with gold leaf ; very different are these of London ; in the 
midst of their pavements, a great lazy puddle moves muddily 
along ; heavy laden machines with wheels of unwieldly thi:k- 
5 nejs crowd up every passage ; so that a stranger, instead of 
finding lime for observation, is often happy if he has time 
to escai)e from being crushed to pieces. 

The houses borrow very few ornaments from architecture ; 
their chief decoration seems to be a paltry piece of painting, 
10 hung out at their doors or windows, at once a proof of their 
indigence and vanity, Their vanity, in each having one of 
those pictures exposed to public view ; and their indigence, in 
being unable to get them better painted. In this respect, the 
fancy of their painters is also deplorable. Could you believe 
15 it ? I have seen five black lions and three blue boars in less 
than the circuit of half a mile ; and yet you know that 
animals of these colours are no where to be found except in 
the wild imaginations of Europe. 

From these circumstances in their buildings, and from the 
20 dismal looks of the inhabitants, I am induced to conclude that 
the nation is actually poor : and that like the Persians, they 
make a splendid figure every where but at home. The proverb 
of Xixofou is, that a man's riches may be seen in his eyes ; 
if we judge of the English by this rule, there is not a poorer 
25 nation under the sun. 

I have been here but two days, so w'll not be hasty in my 
decisions ; such letters as I shall write to Fipsihi in Moscow, 
I beg you'll endeavour to forward with all diligence ; I shall 
send them open, in order that you may take o^ies or trans- 
30 lations, as you are equally versed in the Dutch and Chinese 
languages, Dear friend, think of my absence with regret, as 
I sincerely regret yours ; even while I write, I lament our 
separation. Farewell. 


LETTER III 


III 

Letter III . — Fiom Lien Chi Allotigi. to the cme of Fipsihi, 
resident in Moscow ; to be forwarded by the Fussian 
caravan to Fum Hoani, first President of the Ceremonial 
Academy at Pekin in China. 5 

Think not, O thou guide of my youth. tliat absence can im- 
pair my respect, or interposing trackless deserts blot your 
reverend figure from my memory. The farther I travel I feel 
the pain of separation with stronger force ; tliose ties that 
bind me to my native country, and you, are still unbroken, lo 
By every remove, I only drag a greater length of chain. 

G>uld I find ought worth transmitting from so remote a 
region as this to which I have wandered, I should gladly 
send it : but instead of this, you must be contented with a re 
newal of my former professions, and an imperfect account of a 15 
people with whom I am as yet but superficially acquainted. 
The remarks of a man who has been but three days in the 
country can only be those obvious c rcumstances which force 
themselves upon the imagination : I consider myself here as 
a newly created Being introduced into a new world ; every 20 
object strikes with wonder and surprise. The imagination 
still unsated, seems the only active principle of the mind. 
The most trifling occurrences give pleasure, till the gloss of 
novelty is worn away. When I have ceased to wonder, I 
may possibly grow wise ; I may then call the reasoning prin- 25 
ciple to my aid, and compare those objects with each other, 
which were before examined without reflection. 

Bdiold me then in London, gazing at the strangers, and 
they at me; it seems they find somewhat absurd in my 
figure : and had I been never from home it is possible I 'o 
might find an infinite fund of ridicule in theirs ; but by long 
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travelling I am taught to laugh at folly alone, and to find 
nothing truly ridiculous but villainy and vice. 

When I had just quitted my native country, and crossed 
the Chinese wall, I fancied every deviation from the customs 
5 and manners of China was a departing from nature : I smil- 
ed at the blue lips and red foreheads of the Tonguese ; and 
could hardly contain when I saw the Daures dress with their 
heads with horns. The Ostiacs powdered with red earth ; 
and the Calmuck beauties tricked out in all the finery of 
10 sheep skin appeared highly ridiculous ; but I soon perceived 
that the ridicule lay not in them but in me : that I falsely 
condemned others of absurdity, because they happened to 
differ from a standard originally founded in prejudice and 
partiality. 

15 I find no pleasure therefore in taxing the English with 
departing from nature in their external appearance, which is 
all I yet know of their character ; iHs possibie~Uiey only 
endeavour to improve her simple plan, since every extra- 
yagance in dress pro ceeds from a desire of becoming more 
20 B^utiful than nature made us ; and~ thif is so harmless a 
vanity that I not only pardon but approve it : A dwire to 
be more excellent than others is what actually makes us so, 
and as thousands find a livelihood in society by such appeti- 
tes. none but the ignorant inveigh against them. 

25 You are not insensible, most reverend Fum Hoam, what 
numberless trades, even among the Chinese, subsist by the 
harmless pride of each other. Your nose-borers, feet-swathers, 
tooth-stainers, eye-brow pluckers, would all want bread, should 
their neighbours want vanity. These vanities, however, em- 
30 ploy much fewer hands in China than in England ; and a 
fine gentleman, or a fine lady, here dressed up to the fashion, 
seems scarcely to have a single limb that does not suffer 
some distortions from art. 
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To make a fine gentleman, several trades are required, but 
chiefly a barber : you have undoubtedly heard of the Jewish 
championTwhose strength lay in his hair : one would think 
that the English were for placing all wisdom there : To 
appear wise, nothing more is requisite here than for a man 5 
to borrow hair from the heads of all his neighbours, and 
clap it like a bush on his own : the .distributors of law and 
physic stick on such quantities, that it is almost impiossible, 
even in idea to distinguish between the head and the hair. 

Those whom I have been now describing, affect the gravity 10 
of the lion ; those I am going to describe more resemble the 
pert vivacity of smaller animals. The barber, who is still 
master of the ceremonies, cuts their hair close to the crown ; 
and then with a composition of meal and hog’s lard, plasters 
the whole in such a manner, as to make it impossible to 15 
distinguish whether the patient wears a cap or a plaster ; 
but to make the picture more perfectly striking, conceive the 
tail of some beast, a greyhound’s tail, or a pig’s tail for in- 
stance, appended to the back of the head, and reaching down 
to that place where tails in other animals are generally seen 20 
to begin : thus betailed and bepowdered, the man of taste 
fancies he improvwln'bKiu^. dresses up his hard-featured 
face in smiles, and attempts to look hideously len^r. Thus 
equipped, he is qualified to make love, and hopes for success 
more from the powder on the outside of his head, than the 25 

sentiments within. 

Yet when I consider what sort of a creature the fine lady 
is, to whom he is supposed to pay his addresses, it is not 
strange to find him thus equipped in order to please. She 
is herself every whit as fond of powder, and tails, and hog's 30 
lard as he : to speak my secret sentiments, most reverend 
Fum, the ladies here are horridly ugly : I can hardly endure 
the sight of them ; they no way resemble the beauties of 
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China : the Europeans have a quite different idea of beauty 
from us : when I reflect on the small footed perfections of 
an Eastern beauty, how is it possible I should have eyes for 
a woman who^e feet are ten inches long. I shall never forget 
5 the beauties of my native city of Nenfew. How very broad 
their faces ; how very short their noses ; how very little their 
eyes ; how very thin their lips ; how very black their teeth ; 
the snow on the tops of Bao is not fairer than their cheeks ; 
and their eye-brows are small as the line by the pencil of 
10 Quamsi. Here a lady with such perfections would be fr ght 
ful : Dutch and Chinese beauties indeed have some resem- 
blance, but English women are entirely different : red cheeks, 
big eyes, and teeth of a most odious whiteness, are not only 
seen here, but wished for ; and then they have such masculine 
15 feet, as actually serve some for walking ! 

Yet uncivil as nature has been, they seem resolved to outdo 
her in unkindness ; they use white powder, blue powder, and 
black powder for their hair, and a rod powder for the face on 
some particular occasions. 

20 Tliey like to have the face of various colours, as among the 
Tartars of Korcki, frequently sticking on, with spittle, little 
black patches on every part of it, except on the tip of the 
nose, which 1 have never seen with a patch. You ’ll have a 
better idea of thc r manner of placing these spots, when I 
25 have finished a map of an English face patched up to the 
fashion, which shall shortly be sent to increase your curious 
collection of paintings, medals, and monsters. 

But what surprises more than all the rest, is, what I have 
just now been credibly informed by one of this country ; 
30 ‘ Most ladies here, says he. have two faces : one face to sleep 
ill. a ncT another to show in company : the firsTls’ generally 
reserved lor the husband and family at home, the other put 
on to please strangers abroad ; the family face is often in- 
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different enough, but the out-door one looks something better ; 
this is always made at the toilet, where tlie looking-glass and 
toad-eater sit in council, and settle the complexion of the day.' 

I can’t ascertain the truth of this remark ; however it is 
actually certain, that they wear more clothes within doors 5 
than without : and I have seen a lady who seemed to shudder 
at a breeze in her own apartment, appear half naked in the 
streets. Farewell. 



Letter IV . — To the same. 

The English seem as silent as the Japanese, yet vainer than 
the inhabitants of Siam. Upon my arrival I attributed that 
reserve to modesty, which I now find has its origin in pride. 
Condescend to address them first, and you arc sure of their 
acquaintance ; stoop to flattery, and you conciliate their 15 
friendship and esteem. They bear hunger, cold, fatigue, and 
all the miseries of life without shrinking : danger only calls 
forth their fortitude ; they even exult in calamity ; but con- 
tempt is what they cannot bear. An Englishman fears con- 
tempt more than death ; he often flies to death as a refuge 20 
from its pressure ; and dies when he fancies the world has 
ceased to esteem him. 

Pride seems the source not only of their national vices, but 
of their national virtues also. An Englishman is taught to 
love his king as hisTrimd, but to acknowledge no other master 25 
than the laws which himself has contributed to enact, He des- 
pises those nations, who, that one may be free, are all con- 
tent to be slaves ; who first lift a tyrant into terror, and then 
shrink under his power as if delegated from heaven. Liberty 
is echoed in all their assemblies, and thousands might be 30 
foqnd ready to offer up their live? for the sound, though 
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perhaps not one of alt the number understands its meaning. 
The lowest mechanic however looks upon it as his duty to 
be a watchful guardian of his country’s freedom, and often 
uses a language that might seem haughty, even in the mouth 
5 of the great emperor who traces his ancestry to the moon. 

A few days ago. passing by one of their prisons, I could not 
avoid stopping, in order to listen to a dialogue which I 
tliought might afford me some entertainmont. The conver- 
sation was carried on between a debtor through th^ gate of 
10 his prison, a porter, who has stopped to rest his burden, and 
a soldier at the window. The subject was upon a threatened 
invasion from France, and each seemed extremely anxious 
to rescue his country from the impending danger. ' For my 
poTl, cries the prisoner, the greatest of my apprehensions is 
15 for OUT freedom ; if the French should conquer, what would 
become of English liberty. My dear Friends, liberty is the 
Englishman's prerogative ; we must preserOe, that at the ex- 
pense of our lives : of that the French shall never deprive us ; 
it is not to be expected that men who are slaves themselves 
20 would preserve our freedom should they happen to conquer : 
Ay, slaves, cries the porter, they are all slaves, fit only to 
carry burdens every one of them. Before I would stoop 
to slavery, may this be my poison {and he held the goblet 
in his hand) may this be my poison—but I would sooner 
25 list for a soldier.' 

The soldier taking the goblet from his friend, with much 
awe fervently cried out. It is not so much our liberties as our 
religion that would su0er by such a change. Ay, our religion, 
my lads. May the Devil sink me into flames, (such was 
30 the solemnity of his adjuration) if the French should come 
over, but our religion would be utterly undone. So saying, 
instead of a libation, he applied the goblet to his lips, and 
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confirmed his sentiments with a ceremony of tlie most per- 
severing devotion. 

In short, every man here pretends to be a politician ; even 
the fair sex are sometimes found to mix the severity of 
national altercation with the blandishments of love, and often 5 
become conquerors by more weapons of destruction than their 
eyes. 

This universal passion for politics is gratified by Daily 
Gazettes, as with us at China. But as in ours, the emperor 
endeavours to instruct his people, in theirs the people endea- 10 
vour to instruct the administration. You must not, however, 
imiglne, that they who compile these jiapers have any actual 
knowlttige of the politics, or the government of a slate ; they 
only collect their materials from the oracle of some coffee- 
house, which oracle has himself gathered them the night be- 15 
fore from a beau at a gaming-table, who has pillaged his 
knowledge from a great man's porter, who had had his in- 
formation from the great man's gentleman, who has invented 
the whole story for his own amusement the night preceding. 

The English in general seem fonder of gaining the esteem 20 
than the love of those they converse with : this gives a for- 
mality to their amusements ; their gayest conversations have 
something too wise for innocent relaxation ; though in com- 
pany you are seldom disgusted with the absurdity of a fool, 
you are seldom lifted into rapture by those strokes of viva- 25 
city, which give instant, though not permanent pleasure. 

What they want, however, in gaiety, they make up in 
politeness. You smile at hearing me praise the English for 
their politeness : you who have heard very different accounts 
from the missionaries at Pekin, who have seen such a differ- 30 
ent behaviour in their merchants and seamen at home. But 
I must still repeat it, the English seem more polite than any 
of their neighbours ; their great art in this respect lies in 
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endeavouring, while they oblige, to lessen the force of the 
favour. Other countries are fond of obliging a stranger ; but 
seem desirous that he should be sensible of the obligation. The 
English confer their kindness with an appearance of indiffer- 
5 ence. and give away benefits with an air as ii they despised 
them. ~ - - _ - - — 

Walking a fe^v days ago between an English and French- 
man into the suburbs of the city, we were overtaken by a 
heavy shower of rain. I was unprepared ; but they had each 
10 large coats, which defended them frem what seemed to me a 
perfect inundation. The Englishman seeing me shr nk from 
the weather accosted me thus : ' Psha, mmx, wJuU dost shrink 
at ? here, take this coat ; / don’t want it ; / find it no way 
useful to me ; I had as lief be without it.' The Frenchman 
15 began to shew his politeness in turn. ‘ My dear friend,' cries 
he, ' why won’t you oblige me by making use of my coat ; 
you see how well it defends me from the rain : I should not 
choose to port with it to others, but to such a friend as you, 
I could even part with my skin to do him service.' 

20 From such minute instances as these, most reverend Fum 
Hoam, I am sensible your sagacity will collect instruction. The 
volume of nature is the book of knowledge ; and he becom^ 
most wise who makes the most judicious selectionT Farewell. 

V 

25 Letter VI.— Fu»« Hoam, first President of the Ceremonial 
Academy at Pekin, to Lien Chi Altangi, the discontented 
wanderer ; by the way of Moscoto. 

Whether sporting on the flowery banks of the river Irtis, or 
scaling the steepy mountains of Douchenour : whether travers- 
30 ing the black deserts of Kob\ or giving lessons of politeness 
to the savage inhabitants of Europe in whatever country, 
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whatever climate, and whatever circumstancei. all hail ! May 
Tien, the universal soul, take you under his prelection, and 
inspire you with a superior portion of h mself. 

How long, my friend, shall an entliusiasm for knowledge 
continue to obstruct your happiness, and tear you from all 5 
the connexions that make life pleasing? How long will 
you continue to rove from climate to climate, circled by 
thousands, and yet without a friend, feeling all the incon- 
veniences of a crowd, and all the anxiety of being alone. 

I know you will reply, that tlie refined pleasure of growing in 
every day wiser, is a sufficient recomj)cnce for every incon- 
venience. 1 know you will talk of the vulgar satisfaction of 
soliciting happiness from sensual enjoyment only, and prob- 
ably enlarge upon the exqu.site raptures of sentimental bliss. 
Yet, believe me. friend, you are deceived ; all our pleasures, 15 
though seemingly never so remote from sense, derive Uieir 
origin from some one of the senses. The most exqu site de- 
monstration in mathematics, or the most pleasing disquisit.on 
in metaphysics, if it does not ultimately tend to increase some 
sensual satisfaction is delightful only to fools, or to men who 20 
have by long habit contracted a false idea of pleasure: 
and he who separates sensual and sentimental enjoyments, 
seeking happiness from mind alone, is in fact as wretched 
as the naked inhabitant of the forest, who places all happiness 
in the first, regardless of the latter. There are two extremes 25 
in this respect ; the savage who swallows down the drauglit 
of pleasure without staying to reflect on his happ ness, and 
the sage who passeth the cup while he reflects on the con- 
veniences of drinking. 

It is with a heart full of sorrow, my dear Altangi. that 1 3o 
must inform you that what the world calls happiness must 
now be yours no longer. Our great emperor’s displeasure at 
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your leaving China, contrary to the rules of our government, 
and the immemorial custom of the empire, has produced the 
most terrible effects. Your wife, daughter, and the rest of your 
family have been seized by his order, and appropriated to his 
5 use ; all except your son are now the peculiar property of him 
who possesses all ; him I have hidden from the officers em- 
ployed for this purpose ; and even at the hazard of my life 
I have concealed him. The youth seems obstinately bent 
on finding you out. wherever you are; he is determined to 
10 face every danger that opposes his pursuit. Though yet but 
fifteen, all his father’s virtues and obstinacy sparkle in his 
eyes, and mark him as one destined to no mediocrity of fortune. 

You see, my dearest friend, what imprudence has brought 
thee to : from opulence, a tender family, surrounding friends, 
15 and your master's esteem, it has reduced thee to want, per- 
secution ; and still worse, to our mighty monarch’s displea- 
sure. Want of prudence is too frequently the want of virtue ; 
nor is there on earth a more powerful advocate for vice than 
Iioverty. As 1 shall endeavour to guard theo from the one, 
20 so guard thyself from the other and still think of me with 
affection and esteem. Farewell, 

VI 

Letter X.—From Lien Chi Altmgi, to Fum Hoorn, first 
President of the Ceremonial Academy at Pekin, in China. 

25 I HAVE hitherto given you no account of my journey front 
China to Europe, of my travels through countries, where 
Nature sports in primeval rudeness, where she pours forth her 
wonders in solitude ; countries, from whence the rigorous 
climate, the sweeping inundation, the drifted desert, the howl- 
30 ing forest, and mountains of immeasurable height banish the 
husbandman, and spread extensive desolation ; countries 
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where the brown Tartar wanders for a precarious subsistence, 
with an heart that never felt pity, himself more hideous than 
the wilderness he makes. 

You will easily conceive the fatigue of crowing vast tracts 
of land, either desolate, or still more dangerous by its in- 5 
habitants. The retreat of men. who seem driven from society, 
in order to make war upon all the human ra:e ; nominally 
professing a subjection to Moscovy or China, but without 
any resemblance to the countries on which they depend. 

After I had crossed the great wall, the first objects that lo 
presented themselves were the remains of desolated cities, and 
all the magnificence of venerable ruin. There were to be seen 
temples of beautiful structure, statues wrought by the 
hand of a master, and around a country of luxuriant plenty ; 
but not one single inhabitant to reap the bounties of nature, 15 
These were prospects that might humble the pride of kings, 
and repress human vanity. I asked my guide the cause of 
such desolation. These countries, says he. were once the 
dominions of a Tartar prince ; and these ruins the seat of 
arts, elegance, and ease. This prince waged an unsuccessful 2i) 
war with one of the emperors of China ; he was conquered, 
his dties plundered, and all his subjects carried into captivity. 
Such are the effects of the ambJliOT of kings ! Ten Dervises. 
says thTl'ndiST proverb, shall slecp in peace upon a single 
carpet7^ile'two kings sh^I quarrel though they h^e J^g- 25 
doms ttTdividrthem. Sure, my friend, the cruelty and the 
pride of rhan" haw made more deserts than Nature ever 
made I Sh e is kind, but man is ungrateful ! 

Preceding in my journey through this pensive scene of 
desolated beauty, in a few days I arrived among the Daures, 30 
a nation still dependent on China. Xaiaigar is their principal 
city, which, compared with those of Europe, scarcely deserves 
the name. The governors and other officers, who are sent 
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yearly from Pekin, abuse their authority, and often take the 
wives and daughters of the inhabitants to themselves. The 
Daures, accustomed to base submission, feel no resentment at 
those injuries, or stifle what they feel. Custom an d necessity 
5 teach even barbarians the same art of dissimulati^ that 
amb tion and intrigue inspire in the breasts of the polite. 
Upon beholding such unlicensed stretches of power, alas, 
thought 1. how little does our wise and good emperor know 
of these intolerable exactions ! these provinces arc too distant 
10 for complaint, and too insignificant to express redress. The 
more distant the government, the honester should be the 
governor to whom it is entrusted ; for hope of impunity is 
a strong inducement to violation. 

The religion of the Daures is more absurd than even that 
15 of tlic sectaries of Fohi. How would you be surprised, 0 
sage disciple and follower of Confucius ! you who believe 
one eternal intelligent cause of all, should you be present at 
the barbarous ceremonies of this infatuated people. How 
would you deplore the blindness and folly of mankind ! His 
20 boasted reason seems only to light him astray, and brutal 
instinct more regularly points out the path to happiness. 
Could you think it ? they adore a wicked divinity ; they 
fear him and they worship him ; they imagine him a mali- 
cious Being, ready to injure and ready to be appeased. The 
25 men and women assemble at midnight in a hut, which serves 
for a temple. A priest stretches himself on the ground, and 
all the people pour forth the most honid cries, while drums 
and timbrels swell the infernal concert. After this disso- 
nance, jniscalled music, has continued about two hours, the 
30 priest rises from the ground, assumes an aT of inspiration, 
grows big with the inspiring dsmon, and pretends to a skill 
in futurity. 

In every country, my friend, the bonzes, the brachmans, 
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and the priests deceive the people : all reformations begin 
from the laity ; the priests point us out the way to heaven 
with their fingers, but stand still themselves, nor seem to 
travel towards the country in view. 

The customs of this people correspond to their religion ; 5 
they keep their dead for three days on the same bed where 
the person died ; after which they bury him in a grave 
moderately deep, but with the head still uncovered. Here 
for several days they present him different sorts of meats ; 
which, when they perceive he does not consume, they fill up lu 
the grave, and desist from desiring him to eat for the future. 
How, how can mankind be guilty of such strange absurdity : 
to entreat a dead body already putrid to partake of the 
banquet ? Where, I again repeat it. is human reason ? not 
only some men, but whole nations, seem divested of its illu- 
mination. Here we observe a whole country adoring a divi- 
nity through fear, and attempting to feed the dead. These 
are their most serious and most religious occupations : ^e 
these me n rational, or are not the apes of Borneo more wise ? 

Certain I am, O thou instructor of my youth ! that with- 20 
out philosophers, without some few virtuous men, who seem 
to be of a different nature from the rest of mankind, without 
such as these, the worship of a wicked divinity would surely 
be established over every part of the earth. Fear guides more 
to their duty than gratitude ; for one man who i s virtuou s 25 
from the love of virtue ; from the obligation which he thinks 
hehK under to the giver of all ; there are ten thous and who 
are good only from their apprehensions of punishment. 
Could th^ lair be persuadeS^ as the Epicureans were, that 
heaven had no thunders in store for the villain, they would 30 
no longer continue to acknowledge subordination, or thank 
that Being who gave them existence. Adieu- 
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Letter XI . — To the same. 

From such a picture of Nature in primeval simplicity, tell 
me, my much respected friend, are you in love with fatigue 
5 and solitude ? Do you sigh for the severe frugality of the 
wandering Tartar, or regret being bom amidst the luxury and 
dissimulation of the polite ? Rather tell me, has not every 
kind of life vices peculiarly its own ? Is it not a tmth,~th^t 
refined countries have more vices, but those not so terrible, 
10 barbarous nations few. and they of the mest hideous comple- 
xion ? Perfidy and fraud arc the vices of civilized nations, 
credulity and violence those of the inhabitants of the desert. 
Docs the luxury of the one produce half the evils of the in- 
humanity of the other ? Certainly those philosophers who 
15 declaim against luxury, have but little understood its bene- 
fits : they seem insensible, that to luxury we owe not only 
the greatest part of our knowledge, but even of our virtues. 

It may sound fine in the mouth of a declamicr when lie 
talks of subduing our appetites, of teaching every sense to be 
20 content with a bare sufficiency, and of supplying only the 
wants of Nature ; but is there not more satisfaction in indulg- 
ing those appetites, if with innocence and safety, than in 
restraining them? Am not I better pleased iiTenjoyment 
than in the sullen satisfaction of thinking that I can live 
25 without enjoyment ? The more various our artificial neces- 
sities, the wider is our circle of pleasure ; for all pleasure 
consists in obviating necessitla as they rise ; luxury, there- 
as encreases our wants, encreases our capacity for 
happiness. " 

3) Examine the history of any country remarkable for opu- 
lence and wisdom, you will find they would never have been 
wise had they not been first luxurious ; you will find poets, 
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philosophers, and even patriots marching in Luxury’s train. 
The reason is obvious ; we then only are curious after know- 
ledge when we find it connected with sensual happiness. The 
senses ever point out the way, and reflection comments upon 
the discovery. Inform a native of the desert of Kobi, of the 5 
exact measure of the parallax of the moon, he finds no satis- 
faction at all in the information ; he wonders how’ any could 
take such pains, and lay out such treasures in order to solve 
so useless a difficulty ; but connect it with his happiness, by 
showing that it improves navigation, that by such an in- lo 
vestigation he may have a warmer coat, a better gun, or a 
finer knife, and he is instantly in raptures at so great an 
improvement. In short, we only desire to know what we 
desire to possess ; and whatever we may talk against it. 
lui^~adds the spur to curiosity, and gives us a desire_d 15 
becoming more wise. 

But not our knowledge only, bu t our virtues are improved 
by luxury. Observe the brown savage of Thibet, to whom 
the ffuitT of the spreading promegranate supply food, and 
its branches an habitation. Such a character has few vices 20 
I grant, but those he has are of the most hideous nature : 
rapine and cruelty are scarce crimes in his eye. neither pity 
nor tenderness, which ennoble every virtue, has any place 
in his heart ; he hates his enemies, and kills those he subdues. 

On the other hand, the polite Chinese and civilized European 25 
seem even to love their enemies. I have just now seen an 
instance where the English have succoured those enemies 
whom their own countrymen actually refused to relieve. 

The greater the luxuries of every country, the more closely, 
politically speaking, is that country united. Luxury is the 30 
child of society alone, the luxurious man stands in need of 
a thousand^HTfiferenrartists to furnish out his happiness ; it 
is more likely, therefore, that he should be a good citizen 
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who is connected by motives of self-interest with so many, 
than the abstem ous man who is united to none. 

In whatsoever light therefore we consider luxury, whether 
as employing a number of hands naturally too feeble for 
5 more laborious employment, as finding a variety of occupa- 
ti.n for others who might be totally idle, or as furnishing 
out new inlets to happ’ness, without encroaching on mutual 
property, in whatever light we regard it, we shall have reason 
to stand up in its defence, and the sentiment of Confucius 
10 still remains unshaken ; that tve should enjoy as many of the 
luxuries oj life as ore consistent with our oum safely, and the 
prosperity oj others, and that he who finds out a nerv pleasure 
i^ne of the most useful members of society. 


VIII 

15 Letter XII.— ro the same. 

ri>OM the funeral solemnities of the Daures. who think them- 
selves the politest people in the world, I must make a 
transition to the funeral solemnities of the English, who 
think themselves as polite as they. The numberless cere- 
10 monies whi:h are used here when a person is sick, appear to 
me so many evident marks of fear and apprehension. Ask an 
Englishman, however, whether he is afraid of death, and he 
boldly answers in the negative ; but observe his behaviour 
in circumstances of approaching sickness, and you will find 
25 his actions give his assertions the lie. 

The Chinese are very sincere in this respect ; they hate to 
die, and they confess their terrors : a great part of their life 
is spent in preparing things preper for their funeral ; a poor 
artizan shall spend half his income in providing himself a 
30 tomb twenty years before he wants it ; and denies himself 
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the necessaries of life, that he may be amply provided for 
when he shall want them no more ! 

But people of distinction in England really deser\-e pity, 
for they die in circumstances of the most extreme distress. 

It is an establ shed rule, never to let a man kn:w that he is 5 
dying ; physicians are sent for, the clergy are called, and 
every thing passes in silent solemnity round the sick bed ; 
the patient is in agonies, looks round for pity, yet not a single 
creature will say that he is dying. If he is possessed of 
fortune, his relations entreat him to make his will, as it may 10 
restore the tranquillity cf his mind. He is desired to undergo 
the rites of the church, for decency requires it. His friends 
take their leave only because they don’t care to see him in 
pain. In short, an hundred stratagems are used to make 
him do what he might have been induced to perform only 15 
by being told ; Sir, you are post all hopes, and had as gcod 
think decently of dying. 

Besides all this, the chamber is darkened, the whole house 
echoes to the cries of the wife, the lamentations of the child- 
ren, the grief of the servants, and the sighs of friends. The 20 
bed is surrounded with priests and doctors in bla:k. and 
only flambeaux emit a yellow gloom. Where is the man. 
how intrepid soever, that would not shrink at such a hideous 
solemnity ? For fear of affrighting their expiring friends, the 
English pra:tise all that can fill them with terror. Strange 25 
effect of human prejudice thus to torture merely from mis- 
taken tenderness ! 

You see, my friend, what contradictions there are in the 
tempers of those islanders ; when prompted by ambition, 
revenge, or disappointment, they meet death with the utmost 30 
resolution ; the very man who in his bed would have tiem- 
bled at the aspect of a doctor, shall go with intrepidity to 
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attack a bastion, or deliberately noose himself up in his 
garters. 

Tile passion of the Europeans for magnificent interments 
is equally strong with that of the Chinese. When a trades- 
5 man dies, his frightful face is painted up by an undertaker, 
and placed in a propier situation to receive company : this 
is called lying in state, To this disagreeable spectacle all 
the idlers in town flock, and learn to loathe the wretch dead, 
whom they despised when living. In this manner you see 
10 some who would have refused a shilling to save the life of 
their dearest friend, bestow thousands on adorning their 
putrid corpse, I have been told of a fellow, who grown rich 
by the price of blood, left it in his will that he should lie 
in state, and thus unknowingly gibbeted himself into infamy, 
15 when he might have otherwise quietly retired into oblivion. 

When the person is buried, the next care is to make his 
epitaph : they are generally reckoned best which flatter most ; 
such relations therefore as have received most benefits from 
the defunct, discharge this friendly office ; and generally 
20 flatter in proportion to their joy. When we read those monu- 
mental histories of the dead, it may be justly said, that all 
men are equal in the dust ; for they all appear equally re- 
markable for being the most sincere Christians, the most 
benevolent neighbours, and the honestest men of their time. 

an European cemetery, one would be apt to 
wonder how mankind could haye_so basely degenerated from 
^uch excellent ancestors : every" tomb p7et^ds“to"daim your 
reverence and regret ; some are praised for piety in those in- 
scriptions who never entered the temple until they were dead ; 
30 some are praised for being excellent poets, who were never 
mentioned, except for their dulness, when living : others for 
sublime orators, who were never noted except for their im- 
pudence : and others still for military achievements, who were 
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never in any other skirmishes but with the watch. Some 
even make epitaphs for themselves, and bespeak the reader's 
good-will. It were indeed to be wished that every man 
would early learn in this manner to make his own ; that he 
would draw it up in terms as flattering as possible ; and that 5 
he would make it the employment of his whole life to 
deserve it ! 

I have not yet been in a place called Westminster Abbey, 
but soon intend to visit it. There I am told I shall see 
justice done to deceased merit ; none. I am told, are per- 10 
mitted to be buried there but such as have adorned as well 
as improved mankind. There no intruders, by the influence 
of friends or fortune, presume to mix their unhallowed ashes 
with philosophers, heroes, and poets. Nothing but true merit 
has a place in that awful sanctuary : the guardianship of 15 
the tombs is committed to several reverend priests, who are 
never guilty for a superior reward of taking down the names 
of good men, to make room for others of equivocal diaractcr. 
nor ever profaned the sacred walls with pageants, that 
posterity cannot know, or shall blush to own. 20 

I always was of opinion, that sepulchral h onours of this 
kind should be considered as a national concern, and not 
trusts to the care of the priests of any country, how respect- 
able soever ; but from the conduct of the reverend personages, 
whose disinterested patriotism I shall shortly be able to 25 
discover, I am taught to retract my former sentiments. It 
is true, the Spartans and the Persians made a fine political 
use of sepulchral vanity ; they permitted none to be thus 
interred, who had not fallen in the vindication of their 
country ; a monument thus became a real mark of distinc- 30 
tion, it nerved the hero’s arm with tenfold vigour ; and he 

fought without fear, who only fought for a grave. 

Farewell. 
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Letter XIII. — From the same. 

I AM just returned from Westminster-abbcy, the place ol 
sepulture for the philosophers, herces. and kings of England. 

5 What a gloom do monumental inscriptions and all the vener- 
able remains of deceased merit inspire ! Imagine a temple 
marked with the hand of antiquity, solemn as religious awe, 
adorned with all the magnificence of barbarous profusicn, 
dim windows, fretted pillars. long colonnades, and dark ceil- 
10 ings. Think then, what were my sensations at being intro- 
duced to su:h a scene. I stood in the midst of the temple, 
and threw my eyes round on the wails filled with the statues, 
the inscriptiens, and the monuments of the dead. 

Alas. I said to myself, how does pride attend the puny 
15 child of dust even to the grave ! Even humble as I am. I 
possess more consequence in the present scene than the 
greatest hero of them all ; they have toiled for an hour to 
gain a transient immortality, and are at length retired to the 
grave, where they have nn attendant but the worm, none to 
20 flatter but the epitaph. 

As I was indulging such reflections, a gentleman dressed 
in black, perceiving me to be a stranger, came up, entered 
into conversation, and politely offered to be my instructor 
and guide through the temple. If any monument, said he, 
25 should particularly excite your curiosity. I shall endeavour to 
satisfy your demands. I accepted with thanks the gentleman's 
offer, adding, that ‘ I was come to observe the policy, the 
wisdom, and the justice of the Ei^lish. in conferring rewards 
upon deceased merit. If adulkion'likeThis. contmuedT be 
30 properly conducted, as it can no ways injure those who are 
flattered, so it may be a glorious incentive to those who are 
now capable of enjoying it. It is the duty of every good 
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government to turn this monumental pride to its own 
advantage, to become strong in the aggregate from the weak- 
ness of the individual. If none but the truly great have a 
place in this awful repository, a temple like this will give 
the finest lessons of morality, and be a strong incentive to 5 
true ambition. I am told, that none have a place here but 
characters of the m:st distinguished merit.' The man in 
black seemed impatient at my observations, so I discontinued 
my remarks, and we walked on together to take a view of 
every particular monument in order as it lay. 10 

As the eye is naturally caught by the finest objects, I could 
not avoid being particularly curious about one monument 
which appeared more beautiful than the rest : that, said I 
to my guide, I take to be the tomb of some very great man. 

By the peculiar excellence of the workmanship, and the 15 
magnificence of the design, this must be a trophy raised to 
the memory of some king who has saved his country from 
ruin, or law-giver, who has reduced his fellow-citizens from 
anarchy into just subjection. —It is not requisite, replied 
my companion smiling, to have such qualifications in order 20 
to have a very fine monument here. More humble abilities 
will suffi'^. What ! / suppose then, the gaining two or three 
battles, or the takwg half a score toietis, is thought a suflicient 
qualipcalion ? Gaining battles, or taking towns, replied the 
man in black, may be of service : but a gentleman may have 25 
a very fine monument here without ever seeing a battle cr a 
siege. This then is the monument of some poet, I presume, 
of one whose wit has gained him immortality ? No. sir. replied 
my guide, the gentleman who lies here never made verses ; 
and as for wit, he despised it in others, because he had none 30 
himself. Pray tell me then in a word, said I peevishly, what 
is the great man who lies here particularly remarkable for ? 
Remarkable. Sir ! said my companion ; why. Sir. t he gent le- 
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man that lies here is remarkable, very remarkable — for a 
tomb in Westniinster-abbey. ~ tnfl^i^stoTs ! 

iww has he got here ? I fancy he could never bribe the guard- 
ians of the temple to give him a place : Should he riot be 
5 ashamed to be seen among company, where even moderate 
merit would look like infamy ? I suppose, replied the man in 
black, the gentleman was rich, and his friends, as is usual in 
such a case, told him he was great. He readily believed them; 
the guardians of the temple, as they got by the self-delusion. 
10 were ready to believe him too ; so he paid his money for a fine 
monument ; and the workman, as you see, has made him one 
the most beautiful. Think not. however, that this gentleman 
is singular in his desire of being buried among the great ; 
there are several others in the temple, who. hated and shunned 
15 by the great while alive, have come here, fully resolved to 
keep them company now they are dead. 

As we walked along to a particular part of the temple, 
There, says the gentleman, pointing with his finger, that is 
the pccts' corner ; there you see the monuments of Shakes- 
20 pcare, and Milton, and Prior, and Drayton. Drayton, I 
replied. 1 never heard of him before, but I have been told 
of one Pope, is he there? It is time enough, replied my 
guide, these hundred years, he is not long dead, people have 
not done hating him yet. Strange, cried I, can any be found 
25 to hate a man, whose life was wholly spent in entertaining 
and instructing his fellow creatures ! Yes, says my guide, 
they hate him for that very reason. There are a set of men 
called answerers of books, who take upon them to watch the 
republic of letters, and distribute reputation by the sheet ; 
30 they somewhat resemble the eunuchs in a seraglio, who are 
incapable of giving pleasure themselves, and hinder those that 
would. These answerers have no other employment but to cry 
out Dunce, and Scribbler, to praise the dead, and revile the 
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living, to grant a man of confessed abilities seme small share 
of merit, to applaud twenty blockheads in order to gain the 
reputation of candour, and to revile the moral character of 
the man whose writings they cannot injure. Such wretches 
are kept in pay by some mercenary bookseller, or more fre- 5 
quently, the bookseller himself takes this dirty work off their 
hands, as all that is required is to be very abusive and very 
dull : every Poet of any genius is sure to find such enemies : 
he feels, though he seems to despise their malice ; they make 
him miserable here, and in the pursuit of empty fame, at last 10 
he gains solid anxiety. 

Has this been the case with every poet I see here ? cried I 
—Yes. with every mother’s son of them, replied he. except 
he happened to be bom a mandarine. If he has much money, 
he may buy reputation from your book answerers, as well 15 
as a monument from the guardians of the temple. 

Sut are there not some men 0 } distinguished taste, as in 
China, who are willing to patronise men of merit and soften 

the rancour of malrevolent dulness ? 

I own there are many, replied the man in black, but, alas ! 20 
Sir, the book answerers crowd about them, and call them- 
selves the writers of books ; and the patron is too indolent to 
distinguish ; thus poets are kept at a distance, while their 
enemies eat up all their rewards at the mandarines table. 

Leaving this part of the temple, we made up to an iron 25 
gate, through which my companion told me we were to pass 
in order to see the monuments of the kings. Arxordingly I 
marched up without further ceremony, and was going to enter, 
when a person who held the gate in his hand, told me I must 
pay first. I was surprised at such a demand ; and asked the 30 
man whether the people of England kept a show ? Whether 
the paltry sum he demanded was not a national reproach . 
Whether it was not more to the honour of the country to let 
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their magnifixnce or their antiquities be cpenly seen, than 
thus meanly to tax a curiosity which tended to their own 
honour? As for your questions, replied the gate-keeper, to 
be sure they may be very right, because I don’t understand 
5 them, but as tor that there three pence, I farm it from one, 
who rents it fr.m another, who hires it from a third, who 
leases it from the guardians of the temple, and we all must 
live. I exi>ected upon paying here to see something extra- 
ordinary. since what I had seen for nothing filled me with 
10 so much surprise ; but in this I was disappointed ; there was 
little more within than black coffins, rusty armour, tattered 
standards, and some few slovenly figures in wax. 1 was sorry 
I had paid, but I comforted myself by considering it would 
be my last payment. A person attended us, who, without 
15 once blushing, told a hundred lies ; he talked of a lady who 
died by pricking her finger, of a king with a golden head, 
and twenty such pieces of absurdity ; Lcok ye there, gentle- 
men, says he, pointing to an old oak chair, there 's a curiosity 
for ye : in that chair the kings of England were crowned, 
20 you sec also a stone underneath, and that stone is Jacob’s 
pillow. I could sec no curiosity either in the oak chair or the 
stone ; could 1, indeed, behold one of the old kings of Eng- 
land seated in this, or Jacob’s head laid upon the other, there 
might be something curious in the sight ; but in the present 
25 case, there was no m:re reason for my surprise than if I 
should pick a stone from their streets, and call it a curiosity, 
merely because one of the kings happened to tread upon it 
as he passed in a procession. 

From hence our conductor led us through several dark 
30 walks and winding ways, uttering lies, talking to himself, and 
flourishing a wand which he held in his hand. He reminded 
me of the black magicians of Kobi. After we had been 
almost fatigued with a variety of objects, he, at last, desired 
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me to consider attentively a certain suit of armour, which 
seemed to shew nothing remarkable. This armour, said he. 
belonged to general Monk. Very surprising, that a general 
should wear armour. And pray, added he. observe Ih s cap, 
this is general Monk’s cap. Very strange indeed, very strange, 5 
tkai a general should have a cap also! Pray jriend, what 
might this cap have cost originally? That. Sir, says he, I 
don’t know, but this cap is all the wages I have for my 
trouble. A very small recompence, truly, said I. Not so very 
small, replied he, for every gentleman puts some money into 10 
it, and I spend the money. What, more money \ still more 
money! Every gentleman gives something. Sir. I’ll give 
thee nothing, returned I ; the guardians of the temple shculd 
pay you your wages, friend, and not permit you to squeeze 
thus from every spectator. When we pay our money at the 15 
door to see a show, we never give mere as we are going out. 
Sure the guardians of the temple can never think they get 
enough. Shew me the gate ; if I stay longer, I may probably 
meet with more of those ecclesiastical beggars. 

Thus leaving the temple precipitately, I returned to my 20 
lodgings, in order to ruminate ever what was great, and to 
despise what was mean in the occurrences of the day. 

X 


Letter XXL— To the same. 

The English are as fond of seeing plays acted as the Chinese ; 25 
but there U a vast difference in the manner of condu:ting 
them. We play our pieces in the epen air, the English theirs 
under cover ; we act by day-light, they by the blaze of torches. 
One of our plays continues eight or ten days suaessively : 

^ English piece seldom takes up above four hours in the 30 
representatiem. 
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My companion in black, with whom I am new beginning 
to contract an intimacy, introduced me a few nights ago to 
the play house, where we placed ourselves conveniently at the 
foot of the stage. As the curtain was not drawn before my 
5 arrival. I had an opportunity of observing the behaviour of 
the s|)ectators, and indulging those reflections which novelty 
generally inspires. 

The rich in general were placed in the lowest seats, and 
the poor rose above them in degrees proportioned to their 
10 |x)vcrty. The order of precedence seemed here inverted : those 
who were undermost all the day, now enjoyed a temporary 
emineno?, and became masters of the ceremonies. It was 
they who called for the music, indulging every noisy freedom, 
and testifying all the insolence of beggary in exaltation. 

15 They who held the middle region seemed not so riotous as 
those above them, nor yet so tame as those below ; to judge 
by their looks, many of them seemed strangers there as well 
as myself. They were chiefly employed during this period of 
expectation in eating oranges, reading the story of the play, 
20 or making assignations. 

Those who sat in the lowest rows, which are called the 
pit. seemed to consider themselves as judges of the merit 
of the poet and the performers ; they were assembled partly 
to be amused, and partly to show their taste ; appearing to 
25 labour under that restraint which an affectation of superior 
discernment generally produces. My companion, however, 
informed me, that not one in an hundred of them knew even 
the first principles of criticism ; that they assumed the right 
of being censors because there was none to contradict their 
30 pretensions ; and that every man who now called himself a 
connoisseur, became such to all intents and purposes. 

Those who sat in the boxes appeared In the most unhappy 
situation of all. The rest of the audience came merely for 
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their own amusement ; these rather to furnish out a part of 
the entertainment themselves. I could not avoid considering 
them as acting parts in dumb show ; not a curtsy or nod, 
that was not the result of art ; not a look nor a smile that 
was not designed for murder. Gentlemen and ladies ogled 5 
each other through spectacles : for my companion observed, 
that blindness was of late become fashionable : all affected 
indifference and ease, while their hearts at the same time 
burned for conquest. Upon the whole, the lights, the music, 
the ladies in their gayest dresses, the men with cheerfulness 10 
and expectation in their looks, all conspired to make a most 
agreeable picture, and to fill an heart that sympathises at 
human happiness with an inexpressible serenity. 

The expected time for the play to begin at last arrived, 
the curtain was drawn, and the actors came on. A woman, 15 
who personated a queen, came in curtsying to the audience, 
who clapped their hands upon her appearance. Clapping 
of hands is, it seems, the manner of applauding in England ; 
the manner is absurd ; but every country, you know, has 
its peculiar absurdities. I was equally surprised, however, 20 
at the submission of the actress, who should have considered 
herself as a queen, as at the little discernment of the audi- 
ence who gave her such marks of applause before she 
attempted to deserve them. Preliminaries between her and 
the audience being thus adjusted, the dialogue was support- 
ed between her and a most hopeful youth, who acted the 
part of her confidant. They both appeared in extreme 
distress, for it seems the queen had lost a child some fifteen 
years before, and still keeps its dear resemblance next her 
heart, while her kind companion bore a part in her sorrows. 30 

Her lamentations grew loud. Comfort is offered, but 
she detests the very sound. She bids them preach comfort 
to the winds. Upon this her husband comes in, who seeing 
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the queen so much afflicted, can himself hardly refrain from 
tears or avo d partaking in the soft distress. After thus 
grieving through three scenes, the curtain dropped for the 
first act. 

5 Truly, said I to my companion, these kings and queens 
are very much disturbed at no very great misfortune ; cer- 
tain I am, were people of humbler stations to act in this 
manner, they would be thought divested of common sense. 

I had scarce finished this observation, when the curtain rose, 
lu and the king came on in a violent passion. His wife had, 
it seems, refused his proffered tenderness, had spumed his 
royal embrace ; and he seemed resolved not to survive her 
fierce disdain. After he had thus fretted, and the queen had 
fretted through the second act, the curtain was let down once 
15 more. 

Now, says my companion, you perceive the king to be 
a man of spirit, he feels at every pore : one of your phle- 
gmatic sons of clay would have given the queen her own 
way, and let her come to herself by degrees ; but the king 
20 ii> for immediate tenderness, or instant death : death and 
tenderness are leading passions of every modem buskined 
hero ; this moment they embrace, and the next stab, mixing 
daggers and kisses in every period. 

1 was going to second his remarks, when my attention 
25 was engrossed by a new object ; a man came in balancing a 
straw upon his nose, and the aud'ence were clapping their 
hands in all the raptures of applause. To what purpose, 
cried I. docs this unmeaning figure make his appearance; 
is he a part of the plot? Unmeaning do you call him, 
30 replied my friend in bla-Jc ; this is one of the most impor- 
tant characters of the whole play ; nothing pleases the 
people more than the seeing a straw balanced ; there is a 
great deal of meaning in the straw ; there is something suited 
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to every apprehension m the sight ; and a fellow possessed of 
talents like these is sure of making his fortune. 

The third act now began with an actor, who came to 
inform us that he was the villain of the play, and intended 
to shew strange things before all was over. He was joined 5 
by another, who seemed as much disposed for mischief as 
he ; their intrigue's continued through this whole division. 

I f that b o a villain, said I, he must be a very stupid one, 
to tell his secrets without being asked ; such soliToquira of 
late arc never admitted in China, ly 

The noise of clapping interrupted me once more ; a child 
of six years old was learning to dana* on thi‘ stage, which 
gave the ladies and mandarinc-s infinite satisfaction. I am 
sorry, said I, to see the pretty creature so early learning so 
very bad a trade ; dancing being, 1 presume, as contemptible 15 
here as in China, Quite the reverse, interrupted my com- 
panion : dancing is a very reputable and genteel employ- 
ment here ; men have a greater chance for encouragement 
from the merit of their heels than their heads. One 
who jumps up and flourishes his toesi tliree times before he 20 
comes to the ground, may have three hundred a year ; he 
who flourishes them four times, gets four hundred ; but he 
who arrives at five is inestimable, and may demand what 
salary he thinks proper. The female dancers too are valued 
for this sort of jumping and crossing ; and 'tis a cant word 25 
among them, that she deserves most who shews highest. 

But the fourth act is begun, let us be attentive. 

In the fourth act the queen finds her long lost child, now 
grown up into a youth of smart parts, and great qualifica- 
tions : wherefore she wisely considers that the crown will 30 
fit his head better than that of her husband, whom she 
knows to be a driveller. The king discovers her design, 
and here comes on the deep distress ; he loves the queen, 
c. w. 2. 
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and he loves the kingdom ; he resolves therefore, in order 
to possess both, that her son must die. The queen exclaims 
at his barbarity ; is frantic with rage, and at length over- 
come with sorrow, falls into a lit ; upon which the curtain 
5 drops, and the act is concluded. 

Obserx'e the art of the poet, cries my companion : when 
the queen can say no more, she falls into a fit. While thus 
her eyes are shut, while she is supported in the arms of 
Abigail, what horrors do we not fancy. We feel it in every 
10 ncr\'e : take my word for it, that fits arc the true aposiopcsis 
of modern tragedy. 

The lifili act began, and a busy piece it was. Scenes 
shifting, trumpets sounding, mobs hallooing. carix;ts spread- 
ing, guards bustling from one door to anotlter ; gods, 
15 demons, daggers, racks and ratsbane. But whether the king 
was killed, or the queen was drowned, or the son was poi- 
soned. I have absolutely forgotten. 

When the play was over, I could not avoid obseiving, 
that the ix-rsons of the drama appeared in as much distress 
20 in the first act as Uie last : How is it possible, said I, to 
sympathise with them through five long acts ! Pity is but 
a short-lived passion ; I hate to hear an actor mouthing 
trifles, neither startings, strainings, nor altitudes affect me 
unless there be cause : after I have been once or twice 
25 deceived by those unmeaning alarms, my heart sleeps in 
peace, probably unaffected by the principal distress. There 
should be one great passion aimed at by the actor as~weii 
as the poet, all the rest should be subordinate, and only 
contribute to make that the greater; if th^ actor therefore 
30 exclaims upon every occasion in the tones of despair, he 
attempts to move us too soon ; he anticipates the blow, he 
ceases to affect, though he gains our applause. 

I scarce perceived that the audience were almost ail de- 
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parted : wherefore mixing w-ith the crowd, my companion 
artd I got into the street; where essaying an hundred 
obstacles from coacii wheels and palanquin poles, like birds 
m their flight through the branches of a forest, after various 
turnings, we both at length got home in safety. Adieu, 5 

XI 

Letter XXII ,— the same. 

The letter which came by the way of Smyrna, and which 
you sent me unopened, was from my son. As I have per- 
mitted you to take copies of all those I send to China, you 10 
might have made no ceremony in opening those directed to 
me. Either in joy or sorrow, my friend should participate 
in my feelings. It would give pleasure to see a good man 
pleased at my success ; it would give almost equal pleasure 
to see him sympathise at my disappointment. 

Every account I receive from Uie East seems to come 
loaded with some new affliction. My wife and daughter 
were taken from me, and yet I sustained the loss with in- 
trepidity ; my son is made a slave among the barbarians, 
which was the only blow that could have reached my heart : 20 
yes, I will indulge the transports of Nature for a little, in 
order to shew I can overcome them in the end. True magna- 
nimity consists not in never falling, but in rising every 
time we fall. 

When our mighty emperor had published his displeasure 25 
at my departure, and seized upon all that was mine, my 
son was privately secreted from his resentment. Under the 
protection and guardianship of Fum Hoam, the best and 
the wisest of all the inhabitants of China ; he was for some 
time instructed in the learning of the missionaries, and the 30 
wisdom 0/ the East. But hearing of my adventures, and 
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incited by filial piety, lie was resolved to follow my for- 
tunes. and share my distress. 

He passed the confines of China in disguise ; hired himself 
as a camel-driver to a caravan that was crossing the deserts of 
5 Thibet, and was within one day's journey of the river Laur, 
which divide's that countr>' from India, when a body of 
wandering Tartars falling unexpectedly upon the caravan, 
plundered it. and made those who escaped their first fury 
slaves. By those he was led into the extensive and desolate 
10 regions that border on the shores of the Aral lake. 

Here he lived by hunting ; and was obliged to supply every 
day a certain projxjrtion of the spoil to regale his savage 
masters : his learning, his virtues, and even his beauty were 
qualifications that no way sei^^d to recommend him ; they 
15 knew no merit but that of providing large quantities of milk 
and raw flesh ; and were sensible of no happiness but that 
of rioting on the undressed meal. 

Some merchants from Mesched, however, coming to trade 
with the Tartars for slaves, he was sold among the number, 
20 and led into the kingdom of Persia, where he is now de- 
tained. He is there obliged to watch the looks of a volup- 
tuous and cruel master, a man fond of pleasure yet incapable 
of refinement, whom many years’ service in war has taught 
pride, but not bravery. 

25 That treasure which I still keep within my bosom, my 
child, my all that was left to me, is now a slave.* Good 
heavens, why was this? why have I been introduced into 
this mortal apartment, to be a spectator of my own mis- 
fortunes, and the misfortunes of my fellow creatures ? Where- 
30 ver I turn, what a labyrinth of doubt, error, and disappoint- 


' This whole apostrophe seems most literally translated from 
Ambulaaohamed, the Arabian poet. | Goldsmith’s note.) 
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ment appears : why was I brougiit into being ; for what 
purjxjses made ; from whence have 1 come ; whither strayed ; 
or to what regions am I hastening ? Reason cannot resolve. 

It lends a ray to shew the horrors of my prison, but not a 
light to guide me to esca|)c them. Ye boasted revelations 5 
of the earth, how little do you aid the inquiry. 

How am I surprised at the inconsistency of the magi ; 
their two principles of good and evil affright me. The Indian 
who bathes his visage in urine, and calls it piety, strikes me 
with astonishment. The Christian who believes in three gods, lo 
is highly absurd. The Jews who pretend that deity is pleased 
with the effusion of blood, are not less displeasing. I am 
equally surprised that rational beings can come from the ex- 
tremities of the earth in order to kiss a stone, or scatter 
pebbles. How contrary to reason arc those ; and yet all 15 
pretend to teach me to be happy. 

Surely all men are blind and ignorant of truth. Mankind 
wanders, unknowing his way from morning till the evening. 
Where shall we turn after happiness ; or is it wisest to desist 
from the pursuit ? Like reptiles in a comer of some stupen- 20 
dous palace, we peep from our holes ; look about us, wonder 
at all we see. but are ignorant of the great architect's dc*sign : 

0 for a revelation of himself, for a plan of his universal sys- 
tem ; 0 for the reasons of our creation : or why were we 
created to be thus unhappy ! If we are to experience no other 25 
felicity but what this life affords, then are we miserable in- 
deed. If we are bom only to look about us, repine and die ; 
then has heaven been guilty of injustice. If this life termin- 
ates my existence, I despise the blessings of providence, and 
the wisdom of the giver. If this life be my all, let the follow- 30 
ing epitaph be written on the tomb of Altangi. By my father's 
crimes I received this. By my own crimes I bequeath it to 
posterity ! 
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XII 

Letter XXIV.— To Ihc same. 

Whatever may be the merits of the English in other sciences, 
they seem peculiarly cxtellent in the art of healing. There 
5 IS scarcely a disorder incident to humanity, against which 
they are not possessed with a most infallible antidote. The 
professors of other arts confess the inevitable intricacy of 
things ; talk with doubt, and decide with hesitation ; but 
doubting Is entirely unknown in medicine ; the advertising 
Kj professors here delight in cases of dilTiculty ; bo the disorder 
never so desperate or radical, you will find numbers in every 
street, who, by levelling a pill at the part affected, promise 
a certain cure without loss of time, knowledge of a bedfellow, 
or hindrance of business. 

15 When 1 consider the assiduity of this profession, their 
benevolence amazes me. They not only in general give their 
medicines for half value, but use the most persuasive remon- 
strances to induce the sick to come and be cured. Sure there 
must be something strangely obstinate in an English patient, 
20 who refuses so much health upon such easy terms; does 
he lake a pride in being bloated with a dropsy ? Does he 
find pleasure in the alternations of an intermittent fever? 
Or feel as much satisfaction in nursing up his gout, as he 
found pleasure in acquiring it ? He must, otherwise he 
25 would never reject such repeated assurances of instant relief. 
What can be more convincing tlian the manner in which 
the sick are invited to be well ? The doctor first begs the 
most earnest attention of the public to what he is going to 
propose ; he solemnly affirms the pill was never found to 
30 want success ; he produces a list of those who have been 
rescued from the grave by taking it. Yet, notwithstanding 
all this, there are many here who now and then think proper 
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to be sick ; only sick did i ? i nere are some who even 
think proper to die ! Yes. by Uie head of Confucius, tlicy 
die : though they might have purchased the health-restoring 
specific for half a crown at every comer. 

I am amazed, my dear Fum Hoam. iliat thea* doctors who 5 
know what an obstinate set of people they have to deal 
with, have never thought of attempting to revive the dead, 
When the living are found to reject their prescriptions, they 
ought in conscience to apply to the dead, from whom they 
can exix'ct no such mortifying repulses; they would find lu 
in tlie dead the most complying patients imaginable ; and 
what gratitude might they not expect from the patient s 
son, now no longer an heir, and his wife, now no longer a 
widow. 

Think not, my friend, that there is any thing chimerical 15 
in such an attempt ; they already perform cures equally 
strange : What can be more truly astonishing than to sec 
old age restored to youtli, and vigour to the most feeble 
constitutions ; yet this is performed here every day ; a simple 
electuary effects these wonders, even without the bungling 20 
ceremonies of having the patient boiled up in a kettle, or 
ground down in a mill. 

Few physicians here go through the ordinary courses of 
education, but receive all their knowledge of medicine by 
immediate inspiration from heaven. Some are thus inspired 25 
even in the womb ; and what is very remarkable, understand 
their profession as well at three years old as at threescore. 
Others have spent a great part of their lives unconscious of 
any latent excellence, till a bankruptcy, or a residence in 
gaol, have called their miraculous powers into exertion. And 30 
others still there are, indebted to their superlative ignorana- 
alone for success. The more ignorant the practitioner, the less 
capaWe is he thought of deceiving. The ixople here judge. 
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as they do in the East ; where it is thought absolutely re- 
quisite that a man should be an idiot before he pretend to 
be either a conjuror or a doctor. 

When a physician by inspiration is sent for. he never 
5 i)erplexes the patient by previous examination ; he asks very 
few questions, and those only for form sake. He knows 
every disorder by intuition. He administers the pill or drop 
(or every distemper ; nor is more inquisitive than the farrier 
while he drenches an horse. If the patient lives, then has 
lu he one more to add to the surviving list ; if he dies, then 
it may be justly said of the patient's disorder, that as it was 
not aired, the disorder was uiairable. 

XIII 

Letter XXVI . — To the same. 

15 Though fond of many acquaintances, I desire an intimacy 
only with a few. The man in black, whom 1 have often 
mentioned, is one whose friendship I could wislr to acquire, 
because he possesses my esteem. His manners, it is true, 
arc tinctured with some strange inconsistencies ; and he may 
20 be justly termed an humourist in a nation of humourists. 
Though he is generous even to profusion, he affects to be 
thought a prodigy of parsimony and prudence : though 
his conversation be replete with the most sordid and selfish 
maxims, his heart is dilated with the most unbounded love. 
25 I have known him profess himself a man-hater, while his 
check was glowing with compassion ; and while his looks were 
softened into pity, 1 have heard him use the language of the 
most unbounded ill-nature. Some affect humanity and 
tenderness, others boast of having such dispositions from 
30 Nature ; but he is the only man I ever knew who seemed 
ashamed of his natural benevolence. He takes as much 
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pains to hide his feelings as any hypo:rite would to conceal 
his indifference ; but on every unguarded moment, the mask 
drops off, and reveals him to the most superficial observer. 

In one of our late excursions into the country, happening 
to discourse upon the provision that was made for tlie poor 5 
in England, he seemed amazed how any of his countrymen 
could be so foolishly weak as to relieve occasional objects 
of charity, when the laws had made such ample provision 
for their supjwrt. In every parish house, says he, the poor 
are supplied with food, clothes, fire, and a bed to lie on ; lu 
they want no more, I desire no more myself ; yet still they 
seem discontented. I'm surprised at the inactivity of our 
magistrates, m not taking up such vagrants who are only 
a weight upon the industrious : I'm surprised that the people 
are found to relieve them, when they must be at' the same 15 
time sensible that it. in some measure, encourages idleness, 
extravagance, and imjxKture. Were I to advise any man 
for whom I had the least regard, I would caution him by 
all means not to be imfwsed uixrn by their false pretences : 
let me assure you, Sir. they are impostors, every one of 20 
them ; and rather merit a prison than relief. 

He was proceeding in this strain earnestly, to dissuade 
me from an imprudence of which I am seldom guilty ; 
when an old man who still had about him the remnants of 
tattered finery, implored our compassion. He assured us 25 
that he was no common beggar, but forced into the shameful 
profession, to support a dying wife and five hungry children. 
Being prepossessed against such falsehoods, his story had 
not the least influence upon me ; but it was quite otherwise 
with the man in black ; I could see it visibly operate upon 30 
his countenance, and effectually interrupt his harangue. I 
could easily perceive that his heart burned to relieve the 
five starving children, but he sc-emed ashamed to discover 
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Iiis weakness to me. While he thus hesitated between com- 
passion and pride. I pretended lo look another way, and he 
seized this opportunity of giving the ix)or petitioner a piece 
of silver, bidding him at the same time, in order that I should 
5 not hear, go work for his bread, and not tease passengers 
with such imixrtinent falsehoods for the future. 

As he had fancied himself quite unperceived. he continued, 
as we pro:ccdcd, to rail against beggars with as much ani- 
mosity as before : he threw in some episodes on his own 
10 amazing prudence and economy, with his profound skill in 
discoveiing impostors; he explained the manner in which 
he would deal with beggars, were he a magistrate, hinted 
at enlarging some of the prisons for their reception, and told 
two stories of ladies that were robbed by beggarmen. He 
15 was beginning a third to the same puri)ose, when a sailor 
with a wooden leg once more crossed our walks, desiring 
our pity, and blessing our limbs. I was for going on with- 
out taking any notice, but my friend looking wishfully u|)on 
the |xx)r petitioner, bid me stop, and he would shew me with 
2u how much ease he could at any time detect an impostor. 

He now therefore assumed a look of importance, and in an 
angry tone began to examine the sailor, demanding in what 
engagement he was thus disabled and rendered unfit for 
service. The sailor replied in a tone as angrily as he, that 
25 he had been an officer on board a private ship of war, and 
that he had lost his leg abroad in defence of those who did 
nothing at home. At this reply, all my friend's importance 
vanished in a moment ; he had not a single question more 
to ask ; he now only studied what method he should take 
.30 to relieve him unobserved. He had however no easy piart 
to act, as he was obliged to preserve the appearance of ill- 
nature before me, and yet relieve himself by relieving the 
sailor. Casting therefore a furious look upon some bundles 
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of chips which the fellow carried in a string at his back, 
my friend demanded how he sold his mat:hes : but not 
waiting for a reply, desired, in a surly tone, to have a 
shilling’s worth. The sailor seemed at first surprised at his 
demand, but soon recollected himself, and presenting his 5 
whole bundle, Here, master, says he, take all my cargo, and 
a blessing into the bargain. 

It is impossible to describe with what an air of triumph 
my friend marched off with his new purchase, he assured 
me that he was firmly of opinion that those fellows must lo 
have stolen their goods, who could thus afford to sell them 
for half value ; he informed me of several different uses to 
which those chips might be applied ; he e.xpatiated largely 
upon the savings that would result from lighting candles 
with a match instead of thrusting them into the fire. He 15 
averred, that he would as soon have parted with a tooth as 
his money to those vagabonds, unless for some valuable 
consideration. I cannot tell how long this panegyric upon 
frugality and matches might have continued, had not his 
attention been called off by another object more distressful 20 
than either of the former. A woman in rags, with one child 
in her arms, and another on her back, was attempting to 
sing ballads, but with such a mournful voice tliat it was difli- 
cult to determine whether she was singing or crying. A 
wretch, who, in the deepest distress still aimed at good 25 
humour, was an object my friend was by no means cap- 
able of withstanding : his vivacity, and his discourse were 
instantly interrupted ; upon this occasion his very dissimu- 
lation had forsaken him. Even, in my presence, he imme- 
diately applied his hands to his pockets, in order to relieve 30 
her ; but guess his confusion, when he found he had already 
given away all the money he carried about him to 
former objects. The misery painted in the woman’s 
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visage, was not half so strongly expressed as the agony 
in his. He continued to search for some time, but to no pur- 
pose, till, at length, recollecting himself, with a face of in- 
effable good-nature, as he had no money, he put into her 
5 hands his shilling's worth of matches. 

XIV 

Letter XXV'II . — To the same. 

As there apjxared something reluctantly good in the character 
of my companion, I must own it surprised me what could be 
l'> his motives for thus concealing virtues which others take such 
pains to display. I was unable to repress my desire of know- 
ing the history of a man who thus seemed to act under con- 
tinual restraint, and whose benevolence was rather the effect 
of appetite than reason. 

15 It was not however til! after repeated solicitations he 
thought proper to gratify my curiosity. ' If you are fond, 
says he, of hearing hair breadth 'scapes, my history must 
certainly please ; for I have been for twenty years upon the 
very verge of starving, without ever being starved. 

20 ■ My father, the younger son of a good family, was possess- 

ed of a small living in the church. His education was above 
his fortune, and his generosity greater than his education. 
Poor as he was, he had his flatterers still poorer than himself ; 
for every dinner he gave them, they returned him an equi- 
25 valent in praise ; and this was all he wanted : the same ambi- 
tion that actuates a monarch at the head of an army, in- 
fluenced my father at the head of his table ; he told the story 
of the ivy tree, and that was laughed at ; he repeated the 
jest of the two scholars and one pair of breeches, and the 
30 company laughed at that ; but the story of Taffy in the 
sedan chair was sure to set the table in a roar ; thus his 
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pleasure encreased in proportion lo Uie pleasure he gave ; 
he loved all the world, and he fancied all tlie world loved him. 

' As his fortune was but small, he lived up to the very ex- 
tent of it ; he had no intentions of leaving Iris cluldren money, 
for dial was dross ; he was resolved they should have learn- 3 
ing ; for learning, he used lo observ'e, was better than silver or 
gold. For this purpose he undertook to instruct us himself ; 
and took as much pains to form our morals, as to improve 
our understanding. We were told that universal benevolence 
was what first cemented society ; we were taught to consider 10 
all the wants of mankind as our own ; to regard the human 
divine with affection and esteem ; he wound us up to be 
mere machines of pity, and rendered us incapable of witli- 
standing tlie slightest impulse made either by real or fictitious 
distress ; in a word, wc were perfectly instructed in the art 15 
of givini away thousands, before we were taught the more 
necessary qualifications of gelling a farthing. 

■ I cannot avoid imagining, that Uius refined by his lessons 
out of all my suspicion, and divestc-d of even all the little 
cunning which Nature had given me. I resembled, upon my 20 
first entrana* into the busy and insidious world, one of those 
gladiators who were exposed without armour in the amphi- 
theatre at Rome. My father, however, who had only seen 
the world on one side, seemed to triumph in my superior 
discernment ; though my whole stock of wisdom consisted in 25 
being able to talk like himself upon subjects that once were 
useful, because they were then topics of the busy world ; but 
that now were utterly useless, because connected with the busy 
world no longer. 

‘ The first opportunity he had of finding his expectations so 
disappointed, was at the very middling figure I made in the 
university ; hd had flattered himself that he would soon see 
me rising into the foremost rank in literary reputation, but 
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was mortilied to find me utterly unnoticed and unknown. His 
disapiiointmcnt might have been partly ascribed to his having 
over-rated my talents, and partly to my dislike of mathemati- 
cal reasoning at a time, when my imagination and memory. 

5 yet unsatisfied, were more eager after new objects than desir- 
ous of reasoning upon those I knew. This did not, however, 
please my tutors, who obseiwed indeed, that I was a little 
dull ; but at tlie same time allowed, that I seemed to be very 
iood-naiured. and had no harm in me. 

10 After 1 had resided at college seven years, my father died, 
and left me— his blessing. Thus shoved from shore without 
ill-nature to protect, or cunning to guide, or proper stores to 
subsist me in so dangerous a voyage, I was obliged to embark 
in tlic wide world at twenty-two. But. in order to settle in 
15 life, my friends advised (for they always advise when they 
begin to despise us) they advised me. 1 say. to go into orders. 

‘ To be obliged to wear a long wig. when I liked a short 
one, or a black coat, when 1 generally dressed in brown. I 
thought was such a restraint upon my liberty, tiiat I absolute- 
20 ly rejected the proiwsal. * A priest in England is not the 
same mortified creature with a bonze in China ; with us, not 
he that fasts best, but eats best, is reckoned the best liver ; 
yet I rejected a life of luxury, indolence, and ease, from no 
other consideration but that boyish one of dress. So that 
25 my friends were now perfectly satisfied I was undone ; and 
yet they Uiought it a pity for one who had not the least harm 
in him, and was so very good-natured. 

‘ Poverty naturally begets dependence, and I was admitted 
as flatterer to a great man. At first I was surprised, that the 
30 situation of a flatterer at a great man’s table could be thought 
disagreeable ; there was no great trouble in listening attentive- 
ly when his lordship spoke, and laughing when he looked 
round for applause. This even good-manners might have 
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obliged me to perform. I found, however, too soon that his 
lordship was a greater dunce than myself : and from that very 
moment flattery was at an end. I now rather aimed at setting 
him right, than at reaiving his absurdities with submission : 
to flatter those we do not know is an easy task ; but to flatter 5 
our intimate acquaintances, all whose foibles are strongly in 
our eye. is drudger>' insupportable. Every’ time I now ojxMKd 
my lips in praise, my falsehood went to my conscieno* ; his 
lordship soon perceived me to be very unfit for serv’ice ; I 
was therefore discharged : my patron at the same time being 10 
graciously pleased to observe, that he believed I was tolerably 
good-natured, and had not the least harm in me. 

■ Disappointed in ambition I had recourse to love. A young 
lady, who lived with her aunt, and was possess’d of a pretty 
fortune in her own disposal, had given me, as I fancied, some 15 
reason to expect success. The symptoms by which I was guid- 
ed were striking ; she had always laughed witli me at her 
awkward acquaintance, and at her aunt among the number ; 
she always observed, that a man of sense would make a better 
husband than a fool, and I as constantly applied the observ- 
ation in my own favour. She continually talked in my com- 
pany of friendship and the beauties of the mind, and spoke 
of Mr. Shrimp, my rival’s high-heel’d shoes with detestation. 
These were circumstances which I thought strongly in my 
favour; so after resolving, and re-resolving. I had courage 25 
enough to tell her my mind. Miss heard my proposal with 
serenity, seeming at the same time to study the figures of her 
fan. Out at last it came. There was but one small objection 
to complete our happiness, which was no more than— that she 
was married three months before to Mr. Shrimp, with high- 30 
heel’d shoes ! By way of consolation however she observed, 
that tho' I was disappointed in her, my addresses to her aunt 
would probably kindle her into sensibility ; as the old lady 
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always allowed nie to be very good-natured, and not to have 
the least share of harm in me. 

■ ^ ct still I had friends, numerous friends, and to them I 
was resolved to ap[>ly. O friendship ! thou fond soother of the 
S human breast, to thee we fly in every calamity ; to thee the 
wretched seek for succour ; on thee the care-tired son of misery 
fondly relics ; from thy kind assistance the unfortunate always 
hopes relief, and may be ever sure of — disappointment ! My 
first apiilicafion was to a city scrivener, who had frequently 
10 offered to knd me money when he knew I did not want it. I 
informed him, that now was the time to put his friendship to 
the test : that 1 wanted to borrow a couple of hundreds for a 
certain occasion, and was resolved to take it u|> from him. 
.'Xnd pray. Sir. cried my friend, do you want all this money ? 
15 Indeed I never wanted it more, returned 1. I am sorry for 
that, cries the scrivener, with all my heart ; for they who 
want money when they come to borrow, will always want 
money when they should come to pay. 

' From him I flew with indignatiem to one of the best friends 
20 I had in the world, and made the same request. Indeed. Mr. 
Dry-bone, cries my friend, I always thought it would come to 
this. You know. Sir, I would not advise you but for your own 
good : but your conduct has hitherto been ridiculous in the 
highest degree, and some of your acquaintance always thought 
25 you a very silly fellow ; let me see. you want two hundred 
pounds : do you only want two hundred. Sir. exactly ? To 
confess a truth, returned I. I shall want three hundred ; but 
then I have another friend from whom I can borrow the rest. 
Why then, replied my friend, if you would take my advice ; 
30 and you know I should not presume to advise you but for 
your own good ; I would recommend it to you to borrow the 
whole sum from that other friend ; and then one note will 
serve for all. you know. 
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‘ Poverty now began to come fast upon me. yet instead of 
growing more provident or cautious as I grew ixwr, I became 
every day more indolent and simple. A friend was arrested 
for fifty pounds, I was unable to extricate him except by be- 
coming his bail. When at liberty he fled from his creditors. 5 
and left me to take his place. In prison I expected grtater 
satisfactions than I had enjoyed at large. I hoped to con- 
verse with men in this new world, simple and believing like 
myself, but I found them as cunning and as cautious as those 
in the world I had left beliind. They spunged up my money hi 
whilst it lasted, borrowed my coals and never paid them, 
and cheated me when I played at cribbage. All this was done 
because they believed me to be very good-natured and knew 
that I had no harm in me. 

‘ Upon my first entrance into this mansion, which is to some 15 
tlic abode of despair, I felt no sensations different from those 
I experienced abroad. I was now on one side the door, and 
those who were unconfined were on the other ; this was all the 
difference between us. At first indet-d 1 felt some uneasiness, 
in considering how I should be able to provide this week for 2ii 
the wants of the week ensuing ; but after some time, if 1 
found myself sure of eating one day, I never troubled my 
head how I was to be supplied another. I seized every pre- 
carious meal with the utmost good humour, indulged no rants 
of spleen at my situation, never called down heaven and all 25 
the stars to behold me dining upon an halfpennyworth of 
radishes : my very companions were taught to believe that 
I liked salad better than mutton. I contented myself with 
thinking, that all my life I should cither eat white bread or 
brown : considered that all that happened was best, laughed 30 
when I was not in pain, took the world as it went, and read 
Tacitus often, for want of more books and company. 

■ How long I might have continued in this torpid state of 
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simplicity I cannot tell, had I not been roused by seeing an 
old acquaintance, whom I knew to be a prudent blockhead, 
preferred to a place in the government. I now found that I 
had pursued a wrong track, and that the true way of being 
S able to relieve others, was first to aim at independence myself. 
My immediate care, therefore, was to leave my present habi- 
tation. and make an entire reformation in my conduct and be- 
haviour. For a free, open, undesigning de[X)rtmcnt, I put on 
tliat of closeness, prudence and economy. One of tire most 
10 heroic actions I ever irerformed, and for which I shall praise 
myself as long as I live, was the refusing half a crown to an 
old acquaintana'. at the time when he wanted it, and I had 
it to spare ; for this alone I deserve to be decreed an ovation. 

■ I now tliereforc pursued a course of uninterrupted frugal- 
15 ity, seldom wanted a dinner, and was consequently invited to 
twenty. I soon began to get the character of a saving hunks 
that had money ; and insensibly grew into esteem. Neigh- 
bours have asked my advice in the disposal of their daughters, 
and I have always taken care not to give any. I have contract- 
20 ed a friendship with an alderman, only by observing, that 
if we take a farthing from a thousand pound, it will be a 
thousand pound no longer. I have been invited to a pawn- 
broker’s table, by pretending to hale gravy ; and am now 
actually upon treaty of marriage with a rich widow, for only 
25 having observed that the bread was rising. If ever I am asked 
a question, whether I know it or not. instead of answering. I 
only smile and look wise. If a charity is proposed, I go 
about with the hat. but put nothing in myself. If a wretch 
solicits my pity. I observe that the world is hlled with im- 
30 posters, and take a certain method of not being deceived by 
never rel eving. In short. I now find the truest way of finding 
esteem even from the indigent, is to give away nothing, and 
thus have much in our potoer to give,' 
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Ltller XXIX.— from the same. 

Were we to estimate the learning of Uie English by the num- 
ber of books that are every day published among them, per- 
haps no country, not even China itself, could equal tliem in 5 
this particular. I have reckoned not less Uian twenty-three 
new books published in one day ; which upon computation, 
makes eight thousand three hundred and ninety-five in one 
year. Most of these are not confined to one single sciena*, 
but embrace the whole circle. History, politics, poetry, mathe- lu 
matics, metaphysics, and the philosophy of Nature are all 
comprized in a manual not larger than that in which our 
children are taught the letters. If then we suppose the learn- 
ed of England to read but an eighth part of the works 
which daily come from the press (and sure none can pre- 15 
tend to learning upon less easy terms) at this rate every 
scholar will read a thousand books in one year. From such 
a calculation you nay conjecture what an amazing fund 
of literature a man must be possessed of, who thus reads 
three new books every day, not one of which but contains 2U 
all the good things that ever were said or written. 

And yet I know not how it happens, but the English arc 
not in reality so learned as would seem from this calculation. 
We meet but few who know all arts and sciences to perfec- 
tion ; whether it is that the generality are incapable of such 25 
extensive knowledge, or that the authors of those books 
are not adequate instructors. In China, the emi)eror him- 
self takes cognisance of all the doctors in the kingdom who 
profess authorship. In England, every man may be an 
author that can write ; for they have by law a liberty not 30 
only of saying what they please, but of being as dull as 
they please. 
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Yesterday I testified my surprise to the man in black, 
where writers could be found in sufficient number to throw 
off the baoks I daily saw crowding from the press. 1 at 
first imagined that their learned seminaries might take this 
5 mctliod of instructing the world. But to obviate this ob- 
jection, my companion assured me, that tlie doctors of col- 
leges never wrote, and that some of them had actually forgot 
their reading ; but if you desire, continued he, to see a col- 
lection of authors. I fancy I can introduce you this evening 
l(j to a club, which assembles every Saturday at seven, at the 
sign of the Broom near Islington, to talk over the business 
of the last, and the entertainment of the week ensuing. I 
accepted his invitation, we walked together, and entered the 
house some time before the usual hour for the company 
15 assembling. 

My friend took this opportunity of letting me into the 
characters of the principal members of the club, not even 
the host excepted, who, it seems, was once an author him- 
self, but preferred by a bookseller to this situation as a 
20 reward for his former services. 

The first person, said he, of our society, is doctor Nonent- 
ity, a metaphysician. Most people think him a profound 
scholar ; but as he seldom speaks, I cannot be positive in 
that particular ; he generally spreads himself before the fire, 
25 sucks his pipe, talks little, drinks much, and is reckoned very 
good company. I’m told he writes indexes to perfection, he 
makes essays on the origin of evil, philosophical enquiries 
upon any subject, and draws up an answer to any book upon 
twenty-four hours warning. You may distinguish him from 
30 the rest of the company by his long grey wig, and the blue 
handkerchief round his neck. 

The next to him in merit and esteem is Tim Syllabub, a 
droll creature : he sometimes shines as a star of the first 
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magnitude among the choice spirits of the age ; he is reckon- 
ed equally excellent at a rebus, a riddle, a bawdy song, and 
an hymn for the tabernacle. You will know him by his 
shabby finery, his powdered wig, dirty shirt, and broken 
silk stockings. 5 

After him succeeds Mr, Tibs, a very useful hand ; ho writes 
receipts for the bile of a mad dog. and throws off an eastern 
tale to perfection ; he understands the busitiess of an author 
as well as any man ; for no bookseller alive can cheat liim ; 
you may distinguish him by the peculiar clumsiness of his lu 
figure and the coarseness of his coat : however, though it be 
coarse, (as he frequently tells the company.) he has paid 
for it. 

Lawyer Squint is the politician of the society ; he makes 
speeches for parliament, writes addresses to his fellow sub- 15 
jects, and letters to noble commanders ; he gives the history 
of every new play, and finds seasonable thoughts upon every 
occasion.— My companion was proceeding in his description, 
when the host came running in with terror on his counten- 
ana- to tell us. that the door was beset with bailiffs. If that 20 
be the case then, says my companion, we had as good be 
going : for I am positive we shall not see one of the company 
this night. Wherefore disappointed, we were both obliged 
to return home, be to enjoy the oddities which compose his 
character alone, and I to write as usual to my friend the 25 
occurrences of the day. Adieu. 

XVI 

Letter XXX.— from the same. 

By my last advices from Moscow, I find the caravan has not 
yet departed from China : I still continue to write, expecting 30 
that you may receive a large number of my letters at once. 
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In them you will hnd rather a minute detail of English 
peculiarities, than a general picture of their manners or dis- 
position. Happy it were for mankind if all travellers would 
thus, instead of characterising a people in general terms, lead 
5 us into a detail of Uiose minute circumstances which first in- 
fluenced their opinion : the genius of a country should be 
investigated with a kind of experimental enquiry : by this 
means we should have more precise and just notions of foreign 
nations, and detect travellers themselves when they happened 
10 to form wrong conclusions. 

My friend and I repeated our visit to the club of authors ; 
where, ujKin our entrance, we found the members all assem- 
bled and engaged in a loud debate. 

The poet, in shabby finery, holding a manuscript in his 
15 hand, was earnestly endeavouring to persuade the company 
to hear him read the first book of an heroic poem, which he 
had composed the day before. But against this, all the 
members very warmly objected. They knew no reason why 
any member of the club should be indulged with a particular 
2 (j hearing, when many of them had published whole volumes 
which had never been looked in. They insisted that the law 
should be obserx’ed, where reading in company was expressly 
noticed. It was in vain that the plaintilT pleaded the peculiar 
merit of his piece ; he spoke to an assembly insensible to all 
25 his remonstrances ; the book of laws was opened, and read 
by the secretary, where it was expressly enacted. ' That what- 
soever poet, speechmakcr, critic, or historian, should presume 
to engage the company by reading his own works, he was 
to lay down six-pence previous to opening the manuscript, and 
30 should be charged one shilling an hour while he continued 
reading ; the said shilling to be equally distributed among 
tlie company as a recompence for their trouble.’ 
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Our poet seemed at first to shrink at the penalty, hesitating 
for some time whether he should deposit the fine, or shut up 
the poem : but looking round, and perceiving two strangers 
in the room, his love of fame out-weighed his prudence, and 
laying down the sum by law established, he insisted on his 5 
prerogative. 

A profound silence ensuing, he began by explaining his 
design. ‘ Gentlemen, says he. the present piece is not one of 
your common epic poems, which come from the press like 
paper kites in summer ; there are none of your Tumuses or l'-* 
Dido’s in it ; it is an heroical description of Nature. I only 
beg you ’ll endeavour to make your wuls unison with mine, 
and hear witli the same enthusiasm w’ith which I have written. 
The poem begins with the description of an author’s bed- 
chamber : the picture was sketched in my own apartment ; 15 
for you must know, gentlemen, that I am myself the hero. 
Then putting himself into the attitude of an orator, with 
all the emphasis of voice and action, he proceeded : 

Where the Red Lion flarinK o’er the way. 

Invited each passing stranger that can pay : 2U 

Where Calvert’s butt, and Parson's black champaign. 

Regale the drabs and bloods of Drury lane ; 

There in a lonely room, from bailiffs snug, 

The muse found Saoggcn stretch'd beneath a rug. 

A window patch'd with paper lent a ray, 25 

That dimly shew’d the state in which he lay : 

The sanded floor that grits beneath the tread ; 

The humid wall with paltry pictures spread : 

The royal game of goose was there in view. 

And the twelve rules the royal martyr drew ; 30 

The seasons fram'd with listing found a place. 

And brave prince William shew'd his lami>black face ; 

ITie mom was cold, he news with keen desire 
The rusty grate unconscious of a fire ; 

With beer and milk arrears the frieze was scor'd 
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And five track’d lea cups dress’d Uie chimney board. 

.A night cap deck'd his brows instead of bay, 

A cap by night-^a stocking all the day ! ’ 

With this last line he seemed to much elated, that he was 
5 unable to proceed : ‘ There, gentlemen, cries he, there is a 
description for you ; Rabelais’s bcd-chamber is but a fool 
to it : 

A cap by ni^hl — -a slocking all the day! 

There is sound and sense, and truth, and nature in the trifling 
10 compass of ten little syllables.’ 

Me was too much employed in self-admiration to observe 
the company ; who by nods, winks, shrugs, and stifled laugh- 
ter, testified every mark of contempt. He turned severally to 
each for their opinion, and found all however ready to ap- 
I."! plaud. One swore it was inimitable ; another said it was 
damn'd fine ; and a third cried out in a rapture Carissimo. 
At last addressing himself to the president. And pray, Mr. 
Sejuint, says he. let us have your opinion. ' Mine, answered 
the president (taking the manuscript out of tlte author's 
20 hands), may this glass suffocate me. but I think it equal to 
any thing I have seen ; and I fancy {continued he, doub- 
ling uj) the poem and forcing it into the author's pocket) that 
you will get great honour when it comes out ; so I shall 
beg leave to put it in. We will not intrude upon your good- 
25 nature, in desiring to hear more of it at present : ex wigue 
Herculati, we are satisfied, perfectly satisfied.’ The author 
made two or three attempts to pull it out a second time, 
and the president made as many to prevent him. Thus though 
with reluctance he was at last obliged to sit down, contented 
30 with the commendations for which he had paid. 

When this tempest of poetry and praise was blown over, one 
of the company changed the subject, by wondering how any 
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man can be so dull as to write poetry at present, since prose it- 
self would hardly pay. Would you think it. gentlemen, continu- 
ed he. I have actually written last week sixteen prayers, twelve 
bawdy jests, and three sermons, all at the rate of sixi^ence 
a-piea* ; and what is still more extraordinary, the bookseller 5 
has lost by the bargain. Such sermons would once have gain- 
ed me a prebend's stall ; but now, alas, we have neither piety, 
taste, nor humour among us. Positively if this season does 
not turn out better than it has begun, unless the ministry 
commit some blunders to furnish us with a new topic of 10 
abuse, I shall resume my old business of working at the 
press, instead of finding it employment. 

The whole club seemed to join in condemning the season, 
as one of the worst that had come lor some time ; a gentle- 
man iiarticularly obserx’ed that the nobility were never known 15 
to subscribe worse than at present. ' 1 know not how it 
hapix'ns, said he, though 1 follow them up as close as ;)o&s- 
ible, yet I can hardly get a single subscrifkion in a week. 
The houses of the great are as inaca'ssible as a frontier 
garrison at midnight. I never see a nobleman’s door half 2U 
opened that some surly porter or footman does not stand 
full in the breach. I was yesterday to wait with a subscri[)- 
tion proposal ui)on my lord Squash, the Creolian. I had 
posted myself at his door the whole morning, and just as 
he was getting into his coach, thrust my proposal snug into 25 
his hand folded up in the form of a letter from myself. 

He just glanced at the superscription, and, not knowing the 
hand, consigned it to his valet de chambre ; this respectable 
personage treated it as his master, and put it into Uie hands 
of the porter. The porter grasped my proposal frowning ; 30 
and, measuring my figure from top to tee, put it back into 
my own hands unopened. 

■ To the devil I pitch all the nobility, cries a little man, 
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in a peculiar accent, I ani sure they have of late used me 
most scurvily. You must know, gentlemen, some time ago, 
upon the arrival of a certain noble duke from his travels, I 
set myself down, and vamped up a fine flaunting, poetical 
5 panegyric, which I had written in such a strain that 1 
fancied it would have even wheedled milk from a mouse. In 
this 1 represented the whole kingdom welcoming his grace 
to his native soil, not forgetting the loss France and Italy 
would sustain in their arts by his departure. I exi>ectcd to 
10 touch for a bank bill at least ; so folding up my verses in 
gilt paper, I gave my last half crown to a genteel servant to 
be tlic bearer. My letter was safely conveyed to his grace, 
and the servant after four hours’ absence, during which time 
I led tlie life of a fiend, returned with a letter four times 
15 as big as mine. Guess my extasy at tlie prospect of so 
fine a return. I eagerly took lire pacquet into my hands, 
that trembled to receive it. 1 kept it some time unopened 
before me, brooding over the e.xpected treasure it contained ; 
when opening it, as I hope to be saved, gentlemen, his grace 
20 had sent me in payment for my poem no bank bills, but six 
copies of verse, each longer than mine, addressed to him 
upon the same occasion.' 

' A nobleman, cries a member, who had hitherto been silent, 
is created as much for the confusion of us authors as the 
25 catchpolc. I'll tell you a story, gentlemen, which is as true 
as that this pipe is made of clay. When I was delivered of 
my first book, 1 owed my tailor for a suit of clothes, but 
that is nothing new, you know, and may be any man's case 
as well as mine. Well, owing him for a suit of clothes, and 
30 hearing that my book took very well, he sent for his money, 
and insisted upon being paid immediately : though I was 
at that time rich in fame, for my book run like wild-fire, 
yet I was very short in money, and being unable to satisfy 
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his demand, prudently resolved to keep my chamber, pre- 
ferring a prison of my own chcosing at home, to one of my 
tailor's choosing abroad. In vain the bailiffs used all their 
arts to decoy me from my citadel, in vain they sent to lu 
me know that a gentleman wanted to speak with me at the 5 
next tavern, in vain they came with an urgent message from 
my aunt in the country ; in vain I was told that a particular 
friend was at the point of death, and desired to take his 
last farewell : I was deaf, insensible, rock, adamant : the bail- 
iffs could make no impression on my hard heart, for 1 10 
effectually kept my liberty by never stirring (xit of the room. 

' This was very well for a fortnight ; when one morning I 
received a most splendid message from the earl of Dooms- 
day. importing that he had read my book, and was in rap- 
tures with every line of it ; he impatiently longed to see the 15 
author, and had some designs which might turn out greatly 
to my advantage, I paused upon the contents of this message, 
and found there could be no deceit, for the card was gilt at 
the edges, and the bearer, I was told, had quite the look 
of a gentleman. Witness, ye powers, how my heart triumph- 20 
ed at my own importance ; I saw a long perspective of felicity 
before me, I applauded the taste of the times, which never 
saw genius forsaken ; I had prepared a set introductory 
speech for the occasion, five glaring compliments for his 
lordship, and two more modest for myself. The next morn- 25 
ing, therefore, in order to be punctual to my appointment, 

I took coach, and ordered the fellow to drive to the street 
and house mentioned in his lordship's address. I had the j)re- 
caution to pull up the windows as I went along to keep off the 
busy parts of mankind, and, big with expectation, fancied 30 
the coach never went fast enough. At length, however, the 
wished-for moment of its stopping arrived : this for some 
time I impatiently expected, and letting down the door in a 
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transix)rt, in order to take a previous view of his lordship’s 
nia^ificcnt palace and situation, 1 found poison to my sight ! 
I found myself, not in an elegant street, but a paltry lane, 
not at a nobleman’s door, but the door of a spunging-house ; 

5 I found the coachman had all this while been just driving 
me to jail, and I saw the bailiff with a devil's face, coming 
out to secure me 

To a philosopher, no circumstance, however trifling, is too 
minute ; he finds instruction and entertainment in occurrences, 
10 which are passed over by the rest of mankind as low, trite, 
and indifferent : it is from the number of these particulars, 
which, to many, appear insignificant, that he is at last en- 
abled to form general conclusions ; this, therefore, must be 
my excuse for sending so far as China accounts of manners 
15 and follies, which, though minute in their own nature, serve 
more truly to characterise this people than histories of their 
public treaties, courts, ministers, negotiations, and ambass- 
adors. Adieu. 


XVII 

20 Letter XXXIII.— Frow the same. 

I AM disgusted, 0 Fum Hoam, even to sickness disgusted. Is 
it possible to bear the presumption of those islanders, when 
they pretend to instruct me in the ceremonies of China ! They 
lay it down as a maxim, that every person who comes from 
25 thence must express himself in metaphor ; swear by Alla, rail 
against wine, and behave, and talk and write like a Turk or 
Persian. They make no distinction between our elegant man- 
ners. and the voluptuous barbarities of our eastern neigh- 
bours. Wherever I come. I raise either diffidence or asto- 
30 nishment ; some fancy me no Chinese, because I am formed 
more like a man than a monster : and otheis wonder to find 
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one born five thousand miles from England endued with com- 
mon sense. Strange, say they, that a man who has received 
his education at such a distance from London, should have 
common sense : to be bom out of England, and yet have 
common sense ! impossible ! He must be some Englishman in 5 
disguise : his very visage has nothing of the true exotic bar- 
barity. 

I yesterday received an invitation from a lady of distinc- 
tion, who it seems had collected all her knowledge of eastern 
manners from fictions every day propagated here, under Uic 10 
titles of eastern tales, and oriental histories : she received me 
very politely, but seemed to wonder that I neglected bringing 
opium and a tobacco box ; when chairs were drawn for the 
rest of the company, I was assigned my place on a cushion 
on the floor. It was in vain that I protested the Chinese 15 
used chairs as in Europe ; slie understood decorums too well 
to entertain me with the ordinary civilities. 

I had scarce been seated according to her directions, when 
the footman was ordered to pin a napkin under my chin ; 
this I protested against, as being no way Chinese ; however, 20 
the whole company, who it seems were a club of connoisseurs, 
gave it unanimously against me, and the napkin was pinned 
accordingly. 

It was imjxissible to be angry with people, who seemed to 
err only from an excess of politeness, and I sat contented, ex- 25 
pecting their importunities were now at an end ; but as soon 
as ever dinner was served, the lady demanded whether I was 
for a plate of Bear's clows, or a slice of Bird's nests ? As 
these were dishes with which I was utterly unacquainted, I 
was desirous of eating only what I knew, and therefore begged 30 
to be helped from a piece of beef that lay on the side table : 
my request at once disconcerted the whole company. A 
Chinese eat beef ! that could never be ! tliere was no local 
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propriety in Chinese beef, whatever there might be in Chinese 
plieasant. Sir, said my entertainer, I think I have some rea- 
son to fancy myself a judge of these matters : in short, the 
Chinese never cat beef : so that I must be permitted to re- 
5 commend the Pilaw ; there was never better dressed at Pekin; 
the saffron and rice well boiled, and the spices in perfection. 

I had no sooner began to cat what was laid before me. than 
I found the whole company as much astonished as before : it 
seems I made no use of my chop-sticks. A grave gentleman, 
10 whom I take to be an author, harangued very learnedly (as 
the company seemed to think) uixrn the use which was made 
of them in China ; he entered into a long argument with him- 
self about their first introduction, witliout once appealing to 
me. who might be supposed best capable of silencing the en- 
iSquiry, As the gentleman therefore took my silence for a 
mark of his own superior sagacity, he was rcsoK-ed to pursue 
the triumph ; he talked of our cities, mountains and animals, 
as familiarly as if he had been bom in Quamsi, but as erro- 
neously as if a native of the moon ; he attempted to prove 
20 tliat I had nothing of the true Chinese cut in my visage ; 
shewed that my cheek bones should have been higher, and 
my forehead broader ; in short, he almost reasoned me out 
of my country, and effectually persuaded the rest of the com- 
pany to be of his opinion. 

25 I was going to expose his mistakes, when it was insisted 
that I had nothing of tJie true eastern manner in my delivery. 
Tliis gentleman’s conversation (says one of the ladies, who 
was a great reader) is like our o\vn. mere chit chat and com- 
mon sense : there is nothing like sense in the true eastern 
30 style, where nothing more is required but sublimity. Oh, for 
an history of Aboulfaouris. the grand voyager, of genii, magi- 
cians. rocks, bags of bullets, giants, and enchanters, where 
all is great, obscure, magniffeent, and unintelligible I I have 
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written many a sheet of eastern tale myself, mtemipts the 
author, and I defy the severest critic to say but that I have 
stuck close to the true manner. I have compared a lady’s 
chin to tlie snow upon the mountains of Bomek ; a soldier's 
sword, to the clouds that obscure the face of heaven. If 5 
riches are mentioned. 1 compare them to the flocks that graze 
the verdant Ttfflis ; if poverty, to the mists that veil the brow 
of mount Baku. I have used thee and Ihou ujwn all occa- 
sions. I have described fallen stars, and splitting mountains, 
not forgetting the little Ilouries who make a pretty figure in lb 
every description. But you shall hear how I generally begia 
' Eben-ben-bolo, who was the son of Ban, was bom on the 
foggy summits of Benderabassi. His beard was whiter than 
the feathers which veil Uie breast of tlie Penguin ; his eyes 
were like the eyes of doves, when washed by the dews of tlie 15 
morning ; his hair, which hung like the willow weeping over 
the glassy stream, was so beautiful that it seemed to reflect 
its own brightness ; and his feet were as the feet of a wild 
deer which fleeth to the tops of the mountains.’ There, there, 
is the true eastern taste for you ; every advance made towards 20 
sense is only a deviation from sound. Eastern tales should 
always be sonorous, lofty, musical, and unmeaning. 

I could not avoid smiling to hear a native of England at- 
tempt to instruct me in the true eastern idiom, and after he 
looked round some time for applause. I presumed to ask him 25 
whether he had ever travelled into the east ; to which he re- 
plied in the negative ; I demanded whether he understood 
Chinese or Arabic, to which also he answered as before. Then 
how, Sir, said I, can you pretend to determine uiwn the east- 
ern style, who are entirely unacquainted with the eastern 30 
writings ? Take, Sir, the word of one who is {^ojessedly a 
Chinese, and who is actually acquainted with the Arabian 
writers, that what is palmed upon you daily for an imita- 
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lion of eastern writing, no ways resembles their manner, either 
in sentiment or diction. In tlie cast, similes arc seldom used, 
and metaphors almost wholly unknown : but in China parti- 
cularly. the very reverse of what you allude to, takes place ; 

5 a cool |)hlcgmatic method of writing prevails there. The 
writers of that country, ever more assiduous to instruct than 
to please, address rather the judgment than the fancy. Un- 
like many authors of Europe, who have no consideration of 
the reader's time, they generally leave more to be understood 
10 than they express. 

Besides, Sir. you must not cxiKCt from an inhabitant of 
China the same ignorance, the same unlettered simplicity, 
that you find in a Turk, Persian, or native of Peru. The 
Chinese are versed in the sc-iena's as well as you. and arc 
15 masters of several arts unknown to Uie people of Europe 
Many of them arc instructed not only in their own national 
teaming, but arc perfectly well acquainted with the lan- 
guages and learning of the west. If my word, in such a case, 
is not to be taken, consult your own travellers on this head, 
20 who affirm, that the scholars of Pekin and Siam sustain theo- 
logical theses in Latin. The college o} Masprend, which is 
but a league from Siam (says one of your travellers') came 
in a body to salute out ambassador. Nothing gave me more 
sincere pleasure than to behold a number of priests venerable 
25 both from age and modesty, jollowed by a number of youths 
of all nations, Chinese, Japanese. Tonquinese, of Cochin 
China, Pegu and Siam, all willing to pay their respects m 
the most polite manner imaginable. A Cochin Chinese made 
an excellent Latin oration upon this occasion : he was sue- 
30 ceeded, and even out-done, by a student of Tonquin, who was 
as well skilled in the western learning as any scholar of Paris. 

‘ Journal ou suite du Voyage dc Siam tn fomic dc I-cttres 

familicres fait en 1685, el 1686, par N. L. D. C., p. 174, edit. 
Amstelod. 1686. 
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Now. Sir. if youth? who never stirred from home, are so pei- 

fectJy skilled in your laws and learning, surely more must be 

wpected from one like me. who have travelled so many 

thousand milc^, who have conversed familiarly for several 

y<ars with the English factors «tablished at Canton, and the 5 

missionaries sent us from every part of Europe. The un- 

alleged of ever>' country nearly resemble each other and a 

page of our Confucius and of your Tillotson have scarce any 

ma^nal differena-. Paltry affectation, strained allusion? 

and disgusting finery, are easily attainc-d by those who choose lo 

ftcar them ; and they are but too frequently the badges 

of ignorana-, or of stupidity whenever it would endeavour 
to please. 

I was procccdlni! m my di-coursp, wh™, lonkin,! round I 
pcraived the company no way atUntivu to what I attcmptt.d ,5 
w, h so much earncstnt.s, enforce. One lady was whisper-' 

K her that sat neat, another was studyini; the merits of a 
Ian, a tliird bc-itan to yawn, and the author himself fell fast 

2 d,d the company sex-m to shew any regret at my pre- »r 
^rat ons tor departure ; even the lady who had inviW me, 
wtth the most mortify, ng insensibility, saw me sciae my hat 
and rise from my cushion : nor was I invited lo repeat my 
visit, because it was found that I aimed at appearing rather 
a reasonable creature, than an outlandish idiot Adieu 25 


XVIII 

Utter XXXV.-FroM Hmgpo, a ilave in Persia, h At- 

langi. a iTovelling philosopher of China, by the way oi 
Moscow. 

30 

Fortune has made me the slave of another, but nature and 
•ndination render me entirely subservient to you ; a tyrant 
c w. 3. 
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commands my body, but you are master of my heart. And 
yet let not thy inflexible nature condemn me when 1 confess 
that I find my soul shrink with my circumstances. I feel my 
mind, not less than my body, bend beneath tlie rigours of 
5 servitude ; the master whom I serve grows every day more 
formidable. In spite of reason which should teach me to 
despise him. his hideous image fills even my dreams with 
horror. 

A few days ago. a Christian slave, who wrought in the gar- 
10 dens. haiJixming to enter an arbour where the tyrant was en- 
tertaining the ladies of his Haram witli coffee, the unhappy 
captive was instantly stabbed to the heart for his intrusion. 

I have been preferred to his place, which tho’ less laborious 
than my former station, is yet more ungrateful, as it brings 
15 me nearer him whose presena- excites sensations at once of 
disgust and apprehension, 

Into what a stale of misery are the modem Persians fallen ! 
A nation famous for setting the world an example of freedom 
is now become a land of tyrants, and a den of slaves. The 
20 houseless Tartar of Kamkatska, who enjoys his herbs and his 
fish in unmolested freedom, may be envied, if compared to 
Uic thousands who pine here in hopeless servitude, and curse 
the day that gave them being. Is this just dealing, Heaven ! 
to render millions wretched to swell up the happiness of a 
25 few ; cannot tlic powerful of this earth be happy without our 
sighs and tears ; must every luxury of the great be woven 
from the calamities of the poor ! It must, it must surely be. 
that this jarring discordant life is but the prelude to some 
future harmony ; the soul, attuned to virtue here, shall go 
30 from hence to fill up the universal choir where Tien presides 
in person, where there shall be no tyrants to frown, no shac- 
kles to bind, nor no whips to threaten, where I shall once 
more meet my father with rapture, and give a loose to filial 
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piety, where I shall hang on his neck, and hear the wisdom 
of his lips, and thank him for all the happiness to which he 
has introduced me. 


The wretch whom fortune has made my master, has lately 
purchased several slaves of both sexes ; among the rest I hear 5 
a Christian captive talkc-d of with admiration. The eunuch 
who bought her, and who is accustomed to survey beauty 
with indifference, speaks of her with emotion ! Her pride, 
however, astonishes her attendant slaves not less than her 
beauty , it is reported that she refuses the warmest solicita- 10 
tions of her haughty lord ; he has even offered to make her 
one of his four wives upon changing her religion, and con- 
forming to his. It is probable she cannot refuse such extra- 
ordinary offers, and her delay is perhaps intended to enhance 
her favours. 

15 

I have just now seen her : she inadvertently approached the 
plaa without a veil, where I sal writing. She seemed to re- 
gard the heavens alone with fixed attention : there her most 
ardent gaze was directed. Genius of the sun ! what unex- 
pected softness ! what animated grace ! her beauty seemed 20 
the transparent covering of virtue. Celestial beings could 
not wear a look of more perfection while sorrow humanised 
her form, and mixed my admiration with pity. I rose from 
the bank on which I sat. and she retired ; happy that none 
observed us, for such an interview might have been fatal. 25 

I have regarded, till now. the opulence and the power of 
my tyrant, without envy ; I saw him with a mind incapable 
of enjoying the gifts of fortune, and consequently regarded 
him as one loaded, rather than enriched with its favours. But 
at present, when I think that so much beauty is reserved 3 o 
only for him. that so many charms shall be lavished on a 
wretch incapable of feeling the greatness of the blessing, 1 
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own i feel a reluctance to which I have hitherto been a 
stranger. 

But let not my father impute those uneasy sensations to so 
trifling a cause as love. No. never let it be Uiought that 
5 youT son. and tlic pupil of the wise Fum Hoam, could stoop 
to so degrading a passion. I am only displeased at seeing 
so much excellence so unjustly disposed of. 

The uneasiness which 1 feel is not for myself, but for the 
beautiful Christian. When 1 refiect on the barbarity of him 
10 for whom slie is designed. I pity, indeed I pity her. When I 
think that she must only share one heart, who deserves to 
command a thousand, excuse me. if I fee! an emotion, which 
universal benevolence extorts from me. As I am convinced, 
that you take a pleasure in tliose sallies of humanity, and are 
15 particularly pleased with compassion. I could not avoid dis- 
covering the sensibility with which I felt Uiis beautiful stran- 
ger’s distress. I have for a while forgot in hers, the miseries 
of my own hopeless situation. The tyrant grows every day 
more severe, and love which softens all other minds into ten- 
20 demess, seems only to have encreased his severity. Adieu. 

XIX 

Letter XXXVL— To the same. 

The whole Haram is filled with a tumultuous joy ; Zelis. the 
beautiful captive, has consented to embrace the religion of 
25 Mahomet, and become one of the wives of the fastidious 
Persian. It is impossible to describe the transport that sits 
on every face on this occasion. Music and feasting fill every 
apartment, the most miserable slave seems to forget his chains, 
and sympathizes with the happiness of Mostadad. The herb 
30 we tread beneath our feet is not made more for our use, 
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than every slave around him for their imperious master ; 
mere machines of obedience, tliey wait vv th silent assiduity, 
feel his pains, and rejoice in his exultation. Heavens ! how 
much is requisite to make one man happy ! 

Twelve of the most beautiful slaves, and I among die 5 
number, have got orders to prepare for carrying him in tri- 
umph to the bridal apartment. The blaze of perfumed tor- 
ches are to imitate the day ; the dancers and singers are hired 
at a va-t expence. The nuptials are to be celebrated on the 
approaching feast of Barboura. when an hundred taels in 10 
gold are to be distributed among the barren wives, in order 
to pray for fertility from the approaching union. 

What will not riches procure ! an hundred domestics, who 
curse the tyrant in their souls, are commanded to wear a face 
of joy, and they are joyful. An hundred flatterers are order- 15 
ed to attend, and they fill his cars with praise. Beauty, all- 
commanding beauty, sues for admittance, and scarcely re- 
ceives an answer ; even love itrclf seems to wait upon for- 
tune, or thoufdi the passion be only feigned, yet it wears every 
appearance of sincerity : and what greater pleasure can even 20 
true sincerity confer, or what would the rich have more ? 

Nothing can exaed the intended magnificence of the bride- 
groom, but the costly dresses of the bride ; six eunuchs in 
the most sumptuous habits are to conduct him to the nuptial 
couch, and wait his orders. Six ladies, in all the magnificence 23 
of Persia, are directed to undress the bride. The'r business 
is to assist to encourage her. to divest her of every encum- 
bering part of her dress, all but the last covering, which, by 
an artful complication of ribbons, is purposely made difficult 
to unloo'e. and with which she is to part reluctantly even to 30 
the joyful possessor of her beauty. 

Mostadad, 0 my father, is no philosopher ; and yet he 
seems perfectly contented with ignorance. Possessed of num- 
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berless slaves, camels, and women, he desires no greater pos- 
session. He never opened the page of Mencius, and yet all 
the slaves tell me that he is happy. 

Forgive the weakness of my nature, if I sometimes feel my 
5 heart rebellious to the dictates of wisdom, and eager for hap- 
piness like his. Yet why wish for his wealth w'th his igno- 
rance : to be like him. incapable of sentimental pleasures, 
incapable of feeling the happiness of making others happy, 
incapable of teaching the beautiful Zelis philosophy ? 

10 What, shall I in a transport of passion give up the golden 
mean, the universal harmony, the unchanging essence for the 
Ix)ssession of an hundred camels ; as many slaves, thirty-five 
beautiful horses, and seventy-three fine women : first blast me 
to the centre ! Degrade me beneath the most degraded ! Pare 
15 my nails, ye iwwers of heaven ! ere I would stoop to such an 
exchange. What, part with philosophy, which teaches me to 
suppress my passions instead of gratifying them, which 
teaches me even to divest my soul of passion, which teaches 
serenity in the midst of tortures : philosophy, by which even 
20 now I am so very serene, and so very much at ease, to be per- 
suaded to part with it for any other enjoyment ! Never, never, 
even though persuasion si»ke in the accents of Zelis ! 

A female slave informs me that the bride is to be arrayed 
in a tissue of silver, and her hair adorned with the largest 
25 pearls of Ormus : but why tease you with particulars, in which 
we both are so I ttle concerned ? The pain I feel in separa- 
tion throws a gloom over my mind, which in this scene of 
universal joy I fear may be attributed to some other cause ; 
how wretched are those who are like me, denied even the last 
30 resource of misery, their tears. Adieu. 
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Letter XLI.— from lien Chi AUangi to * • ', Merchant w 
Amsterdam. 

Some time since I sent thee, oh holy disciple of Confucius, 
an account of the grand abbey or mausoleum of the kings 5 
and heroes of this nation. I have since been introduced to 
a temple not so ancient, but far suix-rior in beauty and magni- 
ficence. In this, which is the most considerable of the empire, 
there are no pompous inscriptions, no flattery paid the dead, 
but all is elegant and awfully simple. There are however a lu 
few rags hung round the walls, which have at a vast exjjense 
been taken from the enemy in the present war. The silk of 
which they are composed, when new, might be valued at 
half a string of copper money in China ; yet this wise people 
fitted out a fleet and an army in order to seize them ; 15 
though now grown old, and scarce capable of being patched 
up into a handkerchief. By this conquest, Uie Englisli are 
said to have gained, and the French to have lost, much 
honour. Is the honour of European nations placed only in 
t attered s ilk ? 20 

In this temple I was ixrmitted to remain during the whole 
service ; and were you not already acquainted with the reli- 
gion of the English, you might, from my description, be 
inclined to believe them as grossly idolatrous as the disciples 
of Lao. The idol which they seem to address, strides like a 25 
colossus over the door of the inner temple, which here, as 
With the Jews, is esteemed the most sacred part of the build- 

4 

lug- Its oracles arc delivered in an hundred various tones, 
which seem to inspire the worshippers with enthusiasm and 
2we : an old woman who appeared to be the priestess, was 30 
employed in various attitudes, as she felt the inspiration. 
When it began to speak, all the people remained fixed in 
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silent attention, nodding assent, looking approbation, appear- 
ing highly edified by those sounds, which to a stranger might 
seem inarticulate and unmeaning. 

When the idol had done speaking, and the priestess had 
5 locked up its lungs with a key, observing almost all the com- 
pany leaving the temple, 1 concluded the service was over, 
and taking my hat, was going to walk away with the crowd, 
when I was stopt by the man in black, who assured me that 
the ceremony had scarcely yet begun ! What, cried I, do 1 
10 not see almost the whole body of the worshippers leaving tlie 
church ? Would you ix;rsuade me that such numbers who 
profess religion and morality would in this shameless manner 
quit the temple before the ser\’ice was concluded ? you surely 
mistake ; not even the Kalmouks would be guilty of such 
15 an indecency, though all the object of their worship was 
but a joint stool. My friend seemed to blush for his country- 
men, assuring me that those whom I saw running away, 
were only a parcel of musical blockades, whose passion was 
merely for sounds, and whose heads were as empty as a 
20 fiddle case ; those who remain behind, says he, are the true 
Religious ; they make use of music to warm their hearts, 
and to lift them to a proper pitch of rapture ; examine 
their behaviour, and you will confess there are some among 
us who practise true devotion. 

25 I now looked round me as he directed, but saw nothing 
of that fervent devotion wh ch he had promised ; one of the 
worshippers appeared to be ogling the company through a 
glass ; another was fervent not in addresses to heaven, but 
to his mistress ; a third whispered, a fourth took snuff, and 
30 the priest himself, in a drowsy tone, read over the duties of 
the day. 

Bless my eyes, cried I, as I happened to look towards 
the door, what do I see ; one of the worshippers fallen fast 
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asleep, and actually sunk down on his cushion : is ho now 
enjoying the benefit of a trance, or does ho receive the- influ- 
ence of some mysterious vision ! Alas. alas, replied my 
companion, no such tiling . he has only had the niisfoTtunc 
of ealing too hearty a dinner, mid finds il impossible to keep 5 
his eyes open. Turning to another part of the temple. I 
perceived a young lady just in the same circumstances and 
altitude : Strange, cried I. can she too have over-eaten her- 
self ? 0 fie, replied my friend, you note greru' censorious. 
She grow drowsy from ealing too much ! that would he pro- lu 
fanation ! She only sleeps now from having sat up all night 
at a brag party. Turn me where 1 will then, saj-s I. I can 
perceive no single symptom of devotion among the worship- 
pers, except from that old woman in the comer, who sits 
groaning behind the long sticks of a mourning fan ; she in 15 
deed seems greatly edified with what she hears, .-lye, replied 
my friend. / knew we should find some to catch you ; / Jtnoic 
her ; that is the deaf lady who fives in the cloysters. 

In short, the rtmissness of behaviour in almost all the wor- 
shippers. and some even of the guardians, struck me with 20 
surprise : I had been taught to believe that none were ever 
promoted to offices in the temple, but men remarkable for 
tlieir superior sanctity, learning, and rectitude : that there 
was no such thing heard of as iiersons being introduced into 
the church merely to oblige a senator, or provide for the 25 
younger branch of a noble family : I expected, as their minds 
were continually set ujion heavenly things, to see their eyes 
directed there also, arid hoped from their behaviour to per- 
ceive their inclinat ons corresponding with their duty. But 
I am since informed, that some are appointed to preside 30 
over temples they never visitTand. while” they7wive~all 
the money, are contented with letting others do all the good. 
Adieu. 
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XXI 

Letter LIV . — From Lien Chi Allangi, to Fum Noam, first 
Prisidcnl of the Ceremonial Academy at Pekin, in China. 

Though naturally pensive, yet I am fond of gay company, 

5 and take every opportunity of thus dismissing the mind 
from duty. From this motive I am often found in the centre 
of a crowd ; and wlicrever pleasure is to be sold, am always 
a purchaser. In those places, without being remarked by 
any. I join in whatever gc^cs fonvard. work my passions into 
10 a similitude of frivolous earnestness, shout as they shout, and 
condemn as they happen to disapprove. A mind thus sunk 
for a while below its natural standard, is qualified for 
stronger flights, as those first retire who would spring for- 
ward with greater vigour. 

15 Attracted by the serenity of the evening, my friend and 
I lately went to gaze upon the company in one of the public 
walks near the city. Here we sauntered together for some 
time, cither praising the beauty of such as were handsome, 
or the dresses of such as had nothing else to recommend them, 
2J We had gone thus deliberately forward for some time, when 
stopping on a sudden, my friend caught me by the elbow, 
and led me out of the public walk ; I could perceive by the 
quickness of his pace, and by his frequently looking behind, 
that he was attempting to avoid somebody who followed : 
25 we now turned to the right, then to the left ; as we went 
forward he still went faster, but in vain ; the person whom 
he attempted to escape, hunted us through every doubling, 
and gained upon us each moment ; so that at last we fairly 
stood still, resolving to face v.'hat we could not avoid. 

30 Our pursuer soon came up. and joined us with all the 
familiarity of an old acquaintance. My dear Drybone, cries 
he, shaking my friend's hand, where have you been hiding 
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this half a cetitmy? Positively / had fattcied you were 
gone down to cullivale matrimony and your estate in the 
cozinlry. During the reply, I had an opportunity of survey- 
ing the appearance of our new companion ; his hat was 
pinched up with peculiar smartness : his locks were pale. 5 
thin, and sharp ; round his neck he wore a broad black 
ribbon, and in his bosom a buckle studded with glass ; his 
coat was trimmed with tarnished twist ; he wore by his 
side a sword with a black hilt, and his stockings of silk, 
though newly washed, were grown yellow by long scr\'ice. 10 
I was so much engaged with the peculiarity of his dress, 
that I attended only to the latter part of my friends reply, 
in which he complimented Mr. Tibbs on the taste of his 
clothes, and the bloom in his countenance. Psha, pslw. Will, 
cried the figure, no mere of that if you love me. you know is 
I hale flattery, on my soul / do ; and yd, to be sure, an inti- 
macy with the great will improve one’s appearance, and a 
course of venison will fatten ; and yet faith 1 despise the 
great os much as you do ; but there are a great many damn'd 
honest fellows among them ; and we must not quarrel with 20 
one half, because the other wants weeding. If they were all 
such as my lard Mudler, one of the most good-natured 
creatures that ever squeezed a lemon, / should myself be 
among the number of their admirers. I was yesterday to 
dine at the Duchess of Piccadilly’s, my lord was there. Ned, 25 
says he to me, Ned, says he, I'll hold gold to silver I can 
tell where you were poaching last night. Poaching, my lord, 
sayS I ; faith you have missed already ; for I staid at home, 
and let the girls poach for me. That ’s my way ; I take a fine 
woman as some animals do their prey ; stand stil\ and swoop, 3u 
they fail into my mouth. 

Ah, Tibbs, thou art an happy fellow, cried my companion 
with looks of infinite pity, I hope your fortune is as much 
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improved as your understanding in su:h company ? Im- 
proved, replied the other ; You shall know, — but let it go 
no further, — a great secret — five hundred a year to begin 
ivith. — My lord's word of honour lor it — His lordship took 
5 me down in his oini chariot yesterday^ and we had a tele- 
d-tele dinner in the country; where we talked of nothing 
else. I fancy you forget, sir, cried I. you told us but this 
moment of your dining yesterday in town !, Did I say so, 
replied he coolly, to be sure if I said so, it was so — Dined 
lu in town : egad now I do remember, I did dine in town ; but 
/ dined in the country too ; for you must know, my boys, 

/ eat two dinners. By the bye, I am grown os nice as the 
Devil in my eating. I 'll tell you a pleasant aQair about that : 
We were a select party of us to dine at Lady Grogram's, at 
15 aQected piece, but let it go no further , a secret : well, there 
happened to be no assafatida in the sauce to a turkey, upon 
which says I, I 'll hold a thousand guineas, and say done 
first, that— But dear Drybone, you are on honest creature, 
lend me half-o-crown for a minute or two, or so, just till — 
20 But hearkee, ask me for it the next time we meet, or it may 
be twenty to one but I forget to pay you. 

When he left us, our conversation naturally turned upon 
so extraordinary a character. His very dress, cried my 
friend, is not less extraordinary than his conduct. If you 
25 meet him this day you find him in rags, if the next in em- 
broidery. With those persons of distiiKtion, of whom he 
talks so familiarly, he has scarce a coffee-house acquaintance. 
However, both for interests of society, and perhaps for his 
own, heaven has made him poor, and while all tiie world 
30 perceive his wants, he fancies them concealed from every 
eye. An agreeable companion because he understands 
flattery, and all must be pleased with the first part of his 
conversation, though all are sure of its ending with a demand 
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on their purse. While his youth countenances the levity of 
his conduct, he may thus earn a precarious subsistence, but 
when age comes on. the gravity of which is incompatible 
with buffoonery, then will he find himself forsaken by all : 
condemned in the decline of life to hang uiwn some rich 5 
family whom he once despised, there to undergo all the 
ingenuity of studied contempt, to be employed only as a 
spy upon the servants, or a bugbear to light the children 
into obedience. Adieu. 
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Letter LV. -To the same. 

I AM apt to fancy I have contracted a hew acquaintance 
whom it will be no easy matter to shake off. My little beau 
yesterday overtook me again in one of the public walks, and 
slapping me on the shoulder, saluted me with an air of the 15 
most perfect familiarity. His dress was the same as usual, 
except that he had more powder in his hair, wore a dirtier 
shirt, a pair of temple s|)ectacles. and his hat under his arm. 

As I knew him to be an harmk-ss amusing little thing. I 
could not return his smiles with any degree of severity ; so 
we walked forward on terms of the utmost intimacy, and in 
a few minutes discussed all the usual topics preliminary to 
particular conversation. 

The oddities that marked his clraracter. however, soon 
began to appe-ar ; he bowed to several well drt-ssed persons, 25 
who, by their manner of returning the compliment, appeared 
perfect strangers. At intervals he drew out a ix)cket book, 
seeming to take memorandums before all the company, with 
much importance and assiduity. In this manner he led me 
through the length of the whole walk, fretting at his absur- 30 
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dities, and fancying myself laughed at not less than him by 
every spectator. 

When we were got to the end of our procession. Blast me. 
cries he. with an air of vivacity. I never saw the pork so 
5 Ihin in my lije before ; there 's no company at all to-day. Not 
a single face to be seen. No company, interrupted I peevish- 
ly . no company where there is such a crowd ; why man, 
there s too much. What are the thousands that have been 
laughing at us but company ! Lard, my dear, returned he. 
11) with the utmost good humour, you seem immensely cha- 
grined ; but blast me. tvhen the world Imtghs at me. / laugh 
at all the world, and so we are even. My lord Trip, Bill 
Squash the Creolian. and I. sometimes make a party at being 
ridiculous ; and so we say and do a thousand things for 
i^the joke sake.. .But I see you are grave, and if you are for 
a fine grove setUimenlal companion, you shall dine wUh me 
and my wife to day. I must insist on 't ; I 'll introduce you 
to Mrs. Tibbs, a Lady of as elegant qualifications as any 
in Nature . she was bred, but that 's betiveen ourselves, under 
20 the inspection of the CoutUess of All-night. A charming 
body of voice, but no more of that, she will give us a song. 
Yon shall see my lilile girl too. Carolina Wilhelmina Amelia 
Tibbs, a stveet pretty aeature ; I design her for my Lord 
Drumsticks eldest son. but that 's in friendship, let it go no 
2^ further; she's but six years old. and yet she walks a minute, 
and plays on the guitar immensely already. I intend she 
shall be as perfect as possible in every accomplishmetU. In 
the first place 1 ’ll make her a scholar ; I ’ll teach her Greek 
myself, and learn that language purposely to instruct her • 
30 but let thct be a sectei. 

Thus saying, without waiting for a reply, he took me by 
the arm and hauled me along. We passed through many 
dark alleys and winding ways ; for, from some motives to 
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me unknown, he seemed to have a particular aversion to 
every frequented street ; at last, however, we got to the door 
of a dismal looking house in the outlets of the town, where 
he informed me he chose to reside for the benefit of the air. 

We entered the lower door, which ever seemed to lie most 5 
hospitably open ; and I began to ascend an old and creaking 
stair-case, when, as he mounted to shew me the way, he 
demanded, whether I delighted in prospects, to which answer- 
ing in the affirmative, Then, says he, / shall sArie you one 
of the most chmnmg in the world out of my witidows ; we lo 
shall see the ships sailing, and the whole cotmiry for twenty 
miles round, lip top. quite high. My Lord Swamp would 
give ten thousand guineas for such a one; but as I some- 
times pleasantly tell him. I always love lo keep my prospects 
at home, that my friends may see me the oflener. 15 

By this time we were arrived as high as the stairs would 
permit us to ascend, til! we came to what he was facetiously 
pleased to call the first floor down the chimney ; and knocking 
at the door, a voice from within demanded. Who ’s there ? My 
conductor answered, that it was him. But this not satisfying 20 
the querist, the voice again repeated the demand : to which 
he answered louder than before ; and now the door was 
opened by an old woman with cautious reluctance. 

When we were got in. he welcomed me to his house with 
great ceremony, and turning to the old woman, asked where 25 
was her lady ? ' Good troth, replied she. in a peculiar dialect, 
she ’s washing your two shirts at the next door, because they 
have taken an oath against lending out the tub any longer.’ 
My two shirts, cries he in a tone that faltered with confusion, 
what does the idiot mean ! ‘ I ken what I mean well enough. 30 
replied the other, she 's washing your twa shirts at the next 

door, because ’ Fire and fury, no more of thy stupid 

explanations, cried he,— Co and inform her we have got com- 
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patty. tVerc llwl Scotch hag to be jor et'er i/i the family, 
she would never learn politeness, nor forget that absurd 
poisonous accent of hers, or testify the smallest specimen 
of breeding or high life; and yet U is very surprising too, 
Sas I had her from a parliament man. a friend of mine, from 
the highlands, one of the politest men in the world; but 
that ‘s a seen!. 

We waited some time for Mr^. Tibbs' arrival, during 
which interval I had a full opportunity of surveying the 
10 chamber and all its furniture ; which consisted of four chairs 
with old wrought bottoms, that he assured me were his 
wife's embroidery ; a square table that had been once 
japanned, a cradle, in one corner, a lumbering cabinet in the 
other ; a broken shepherdess, and a mandarine without a 
15 head, were stuck over the chimney ; and round tlie wall several 
paltry, unframed pictures, which he observed, were all his own 
drawing : What do you think. Sir, of that head in a corner, 
done in the manner of Crisi>«i ? there's the true keeping in 
it, it s my own face, and though there happens to be no 
20 likeness, a countess oOcred me an hundred for its fellow : 
I refused her, for, hang it, that would be mechanical, you 
know. 

The wife at last made her appearance, at once a slattern 
and coquet ; much emaciated, but still carrying the re- 
25 mains of beauty. She made twenty apologies for being seen 
in such odious dishabille, but hoped to be excused, as she 
had staid out all night at the gardens with the countess, who 
was excessively fond of the horns. ' And. indeed, my dear, 
added she. turning to her husband, his lordship drank your 
30 health in a bumper.’ Poor Jack, cries he. a dear good- 
natured aeature, I know he loves me ; but I hope, my dear, 
you have given orders for diwier ; you need make no great 
preparalioiK neither, there are but three of r«, something 
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tleiont, and little mil do ; a turbot, art ortolan, or a . 

Or wkal do you think my dear, interrupts the wife, of a nice, 
pntty bit of ox cheek, piping hot, and dressed with a little 
of my own sauce—Tlie very thing, replies he. h will eat 
best with some smart bottled beer ; but be sure to let 's have 5 
the sauce his grace was so fond of. / hate your immense 
loads of meat : that is country all over ; extreme disgusting to 
those who are in the least acquainted with high life. 

By this time my curiosity began to abate, and my appetite 
to increase ; the company of fools may at first make us lo 
smile, but at last never fails of rendering us melancholy. 

I therefore pretended to recollect a prior engagement, and 
after having shewn my respects to the house, acxrding to 
the fashion of the English, by giving the old servant a piece 
of money at the door, I took my leave ; Mr. Tibbs assuring 15 
me that dinner, if I staid, would Ix' ready at least in less 
than two hours. 


xxm 

Letter LVII . — From Lien Chi Allangi, lo Fum Noam, 
first President of the Ceremonial Academy at Pekin, in 20 

China. 

I HAVE frequently admired the manner of criticising in 
China, where the learned are assembled in a body to judge 
of every new publication ; to examine the merits of the work 
without knowing tlie circumstances of the author, and then 25 
to usher it into the world with proper marks of respect or 
reprobation. 

In England there are no such tribunals erected ; but if 
a man thinks proper to be a judge of genius, few will be at 
the pains to contradict his pretensions. If any choose to be 30 
critics, it is but saying they arc critics ; and from that lime 
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fonvard they be:onie invested with full power and authority 
over every caitiff who aims at their instruction or entertain- 
ment. 

As almost every member of society has by this means a 
5 vote in literary transactions, it is noway surprising to find the 
rich leading the way here as in other common concerns of life, 
to sec them earlier bribing the numerous herd of voters by 
their interest, or brow-beating them by their authority. 

A great man says, at his table, that such a book is no bad 
10 thing. Immediately the praise is carried off by five flatterers 
to be dispersed at twelve different coffee-houses, from whence 
it circulates, still improving as it proceeds, through forty-five 
houses, where cheaper liquors are sold : from thence it is 
carried away by the honest tradesman to his own fire-side, 
15 where the applause is eagerly caught up by his wife and 
children who have been long taught to regard his judgment 
as the standard of perfection. Thus when we have traced a 
wide extended literary reputation up to its original source, we 
shall find it derived from some great man, who has, perhaps, 
20 received all his educalitm and English from a tutor of Berne, 
nr a dancing-master of Picardy. 

The English are a people of good sense ; and I am the more 
surprised to find them swayed in their opinions, by men who 
often from their very education arc incompetent judges. Men 
25 who, being always bred in affluence, see the world only on one 
side, are surely improper judges of human nature ; they may 
indeed describe a ceremony, a pageant or a ball ; but how can 
they pretend to dive into the secrets of the human heart, 
who have been nursed up only in forms, and daily behold 
30 nothing but the same insipid adulation smiling upon every 
face. Few of them have been bred in that best of schools, 
the school of advereity ; and by what I can leam.’f^r still 
have bred in any school at all. 
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From such a description one would think, that a droning 
duke, or a dowager duchess, was not possessi-d of mori' just 
pretensions to taste than persons of less quality ; and yet 
whatever the one or the other may write or praise, shall pass 
for perfection, without farther examination. A nobleman ,5 
has but to take a pen, ink, and paper, write away through 
three large volumes, and then sign his name to the title page, 
though the whole might have been before more disgusting 
than his own rent-roll, yet signing his name and title gives 
value to the deed ; title being alone equivalent to taste, ima- lu 
gination, and genius. 

As soon as a piece therefore is published, the first questions 
arc. Who is the author ? Does he keep a coach ? Where lies 
his estate? What sort of a table does he keep? If he 
hapi)ens to be poor and unqualified for such a scrutiny, he 15 
and his works sink into irremediable obscurity ; and too late 
he finds, that having fed upon turtle is a more ready way to 
fame than having digested Tully. 

The poor devil, against whom fashion has set its faa*. 
vainly alleges, that he has been bred in every part of Europe 20 
where knowledge was to be sold : that he has grown pale in the 
study of Nature and himself ; his works may please upon the 
perusal, but the pretensions to fame are entirely disregarded ; 
he is treated like a fiddler, whose music, though liked, is not 
much praised, because he lives by it ; while a gentleman per- 25 
former, though the most wretched scraper alive, throws the 
audience into raptures. The fiddler indeed may in such a 
case console himself by thinking, that while the other goes off 
with all the praise, he runs away with all the money : but 
here the parallel drops ; for while the nobleman triumphs 3u 
in unmerited applause, the author by profession, steals off 
with— No/Atng. 

The poor, therefore, here, who draw their pens auxiliary 
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to the laws of their country, must think themselves very 
tiappy if tliey find, not fame but forgiveness : and yet tluy 
are hardly treated : for as every country grows more polite, 
the press becomes more useful : and writers become more 
5 necessary, as readers are supposed to increase. In a ixilished 
society, that man, though in rags, wlio has the jxrwer of en- 
forcing virtue from the press, is of more real use than forty 
stupid brachmans or bonzes, or guebres, though they preached 
never so often, never sc loud, or never so long. That man. 
10 though in rags, who is capable of deceiving even indolence 
into wisdom, and who professes amusement while he aims 
at reformation, is more useful in refined society than twenty 
cardinals with all their scarlet, and tricked out in all the 
fopperies of scholastic finery, 

15 XXIV 

Letter LVIII . — To llic same. 

As the man in black takes every opportunity of introducing 
me to sucli company as may serve to indulge my specula- 
tive temper, or gratify my curiosity. I was by his influence 
2 u lately invited to a visitatiou dinner. To understand this 
term, you must know, that it was formeily the custom here 
for the principal priests to go about the country once a ye^i 
and examine upon the spot whether those of subordinate 
orders did their duly, or were qualified for the task ; whether 
25 their temples were kept in proper repair, or the laity pleased 
with their administration. 

Though a visitation of this nature was very useful, yet it 
was found to be extremely troublesome, and for many rea- 
sons utterly inconvenient ; for as the principal priests were 
30 obliged to attend at court, in order to solicit preferment, it 
was impossible they could at the same time attend in the 
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country, which was quite out of the road to promotion : if 
we add to tliis the gout, which has been time immemorial 
a clerical disorder here, together with the bad wine, and ill 
dressed provisions that must infallibly be served up by the 
way, it was not strange that the custom has been long dis- 5 
continued. At present, therefore, every head of the church, 
instead of going about to visit his priests, is satisfied if his 
priests come in a body once a year to visit him ; by this 
means the duty of half a year is despatched in a day. When 
assembled, he asks each in his turn how they have behaved, 
and are liked ; upon which, those who have neglected their 
duty, or are disagreeable to their aggregation, no doubt 
accuse themselves, and tell him all their faults ; for which, 
he reprimands them most severely. 

The thoughts of being introduced into a company of philo- 15 
sophers and learned men (for such I conceived them) gave 
me no small pleasure ; I expected our entertainment would 
resemble those sentimental banquets so finely described by 
Xenophon and Plato ; I was hoping some Socrates would bt 
brought in from the door, in order to harangue upon divine 20 
love ; but as for eating and drinking I had prepared myself 
to be disappointed in that particular. I was appiiscd, that 
fasting and temperance were tenets strongly recommended to 
the professors of Christianity ; and I had seen the frugality 
and mortification of the priests of the east ; so that I ex- 25 
pccted an entertainment where we should have much reason- 
ing, and little meat. 

Upon being introduced, I confess 1 found no great signs of 
mo. tification in the faces or persons of the company. How- 
ever, I imputed their florid looks to temperance, and their 30 
corpulency to a sedentary way of living. I saw several pre- 
parations indeed for dinner, but none for philosophy. The 
company seemed to gaze upem the table with silent expecta- 
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tion ; but this I easily excused. Men of wisdom, thought I. 
are ever slow of speech ; they deliver nothing unadvisedly. 
Siletice, says Confucius, is a friend that urill never bettay. They 
are now probably inventing maxims, or hard sayings, for 
5 their mutual instruction, when some one shall think proper 
to begin. 

My curiosity was now wrought up to the highest pitch. I 
impatiently looked round to see if any were going to inter- 
rupt the mighty pause ; when, at last, one of the company 
10 declared, that there was a sow in his neighbourhood that 
farrowed fifteen pigs at a litter. This I thought a very pre- 
posterous beginning : but just as another was going to 
second the remark, dinner was served, which interrupted the 
conversation for that time. 

15 The appearance of dinner, which consisted of a variety of 
dishes, seemed to diffuse new cheerfulness upon every face ; 
so that I now expected the philosophical conversation to 
begin, as they improved in good humour. The principal 
priest, however, opened his mouth, with only observing, that 
20 the venison had not been kept enough, though he had given 
strict orders for having it killed ten days before. I fear, 
continued he. it tvill be fotmd to wont the true healthy flo- 
veuT ; you will find nothing of the original wildness in it. 
A priest, who sat next him. having smelt it and wiped his 
25 nose : • Ah. my good lord, cries he. you are too modest, it 
is perfectly fine ; everybody knows ttiat no body understands 
keeping venison with your lordship.' ‘ Ay. and partridges, 
too interrupted another ; I never find them right anywhere 
else.’ His lordship was going to reply, when a third took 
30 off the attention of the company, by recommending the 
pig as inimitable. ‘ I fancy, my lord, continues he. it has 
been smothered in its own blood.’ ' If it has been smothered 
in its blood, cried a facetious member, helping himself, we ’ll 
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now smother it in egg sauce.’ This poignant piece of humour 
produced a long loud laugh, which the facetious brother 
observing, and now that he was in luck, willing to second 
his blow, assured the company he would tell them a good 
story about that : ‘ As good a story, cries he, bursting into 5 
a violent fit of laughter himself, as ever you heard in your 
lives : there was a farmer of my parish, who used to sup 
upon wild ducks and flummery ; so this fanner— Z)oc/or 
MoTTOuifct, cries his lordship, interrupting him, give me 
leave to di'mk your health— so being fond of wild ducks lo 
and flummery— adds a gentleman who sate next him, 
let me advise to a wing of this turkey so this farmer being 
fond— Hob, nob, Doctor, which do you choose, white or red ? 
—So being fond of wild ducks and flummery— Taifee care of 
your hand. Sir, it may dip in the gravy. The doctor, now 15 
looking round, found not a single eye disposed to listen ; 
wherefore calling for a glass of wine, he gulped down the 
disappointment and the tale in a bumper. 

The conversation now began to be little more than a rhap- 
sody of exclamations ; as each had pretty well satisfied his 20 
own appetite, he now found sufficient time to press others. 
Excellent, the very thing ; let me recommend the pig, do but 
taste the bacon ; never eat a better thing in my life ; exqui- 
site, delicious. This edifying discourse continued through 
three courses, which lasted as many hours, till every one of 25 
the company were unable to swallow or utter any thing more. 

It is very natural for men who are abridged in one excess, 
to break into some other. The clergy here, particularly those 
who are advanced in years, think if they are abstemious with 
regard to women and wine, they may indulge their other 30 
appetites without censure. Thus some are found to rise in 
the morning only to a consultation with their cook about 
dinner, and when that has been swallowed, make no other 
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use ol their faculties (if they have any) but to ruminate on 
the succeeding meal. 

A debauch in wine is even more pardonable than this, 
since one glass insensibly leads on to another, and instead 
5 of sating whets the appetite. The progressive steps to it 
are cheerful and seducing ; the grave arc animated, the 
melancholy relieved, and there is even classic authority to 
countenance the excess. But in eating, after Nature is once 
satisfied, every additional morsel brings stupidity and dis- 
10 tempers with it, and as one of their own poets expresses it, 

The soul subsides, and wickedly inclines. 

To seem but mortal, even m sound ivincs. 

Let me sup|X)se. after such a meal as this 1 have been 
describing, while ail the company arc sitting in lethargic 
15 silence round the table, grunting under a load of soup, pig, 
pork, and bacon ; let me suppose, I say. some hungry beggar, 
with looks of want, peeping through one of the windows, 
and thus addressing the assembly, Prytkee. pluck those nap- 
kirn from your chim ; after Nature is satisfied all that you 
20 cat extraordinary is my property, and I claim it as mine. It 
was given you in order to relieve me. and not to oppress 
yourselves. Hotv con they comfort or instruct others who 
con scarce feel their oum existence, except from the unsav- 
oury returns of an ill digested meal? But though neither you 
25 nor the cushions you sit upon will hear me. yet the world 
regards the excesses of Us teachers toilh a prying eye. and 
notes their conduct with double severity. I know no other 
answer any one of the company could make to such an ex- 
postulation. but this : * Friend, you talk of our losing a 
30 character, and being disliked by the world ; well, and sup- 
posing all this to be true, what then ! who cares for the 
world ? We 'll preach for the world, and the world shall 
pay us for preaching, whether wc like each other or not.' 
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Letter LIX — Hwgpo lo Lien Chi Altan^i, by the 

way of Moscow. 

You will probably be pleased to see my letter dated from 
ferki, a city which lies beyond the bound of the Persian 5 
empire ; here, blessed with security, with all that is dear, 

1 double my rapture's, by communicatinK them to you ; the 
mind sympathizing with the freedom of the body, my whole 
soul is dilated in gratitude, love, and praise. 

Yet were my own happiness all that inspired my present U) 
joy. my raptures might justly merit the imputation of self- 
interest : but when I think that the beautiful Zelis is also 
free, forgive my triumph when I boast of having rescued 
from captivity the most deserving object upon earth. 

You remember the reluctance she testified at being obliged 
to marry the tyrant she hated. Her compliance at last was 
only feigned, in order to gain time lo try some future means 
of c-scape, During the interval between her promise and 
the intended performance of it. she came undiscovered one 
evening to the place where I generally retired after the 20 
fatigues of the day ; her appearance was like that of an 
aerial genius, when it desands lo minister comfort to un- 
deserved distress ; the mild lustre of her eye served to 
banish my timidity ; her accents were sweeter than the echo 
of some distant symphony. ‘ Unhappy stranger,’ said sl>e, 25 
in the Persian language. ’ you here perceive one more wretched 
than thyself : all this solemnity of preparation, this elegance 
of dress, and the number of my attendants, serve but to 
encrease my miseries ; if you have courage to rescue an un- 
happy woman from approaching ruin, and our detested 30 
tyrant, you may depend upon my future gratitude.’ I bowed 
to the ground, and she left me, filled with rapture and asto- 
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nishmcnt. Night brought me no rest, nor could the ensuing 
morning calm the anxieties of my mind. I projected a 
thousand mctliods for her delivery ; but each, when strictly 
examined, appeared impracticable ; in this uncertainty the 
5 evening again arrived, and I placed myself on my former 
station in hopes of a repeated visit. After some short ex- 
pectation. the bright perfection again appeared ; I bowed, 
as before, to the ground ; when raising me up she observed 
that the time was not to be spent in useless ceremony ; she 
lu observed that the day following was appointed for the cele- 
bration of her nuptials, and that something was to be done 
that very night for our mutual deliverance. I offered with 
the utmost humility to pursue whatever scheme she should 
direct ; upon whi;h she proposed that instant to scale the 
15 garden wall, adding, that she had prevailed upon a female 
slave, who was now wailing at the appointed place, to assist 
her with a ladder. 

Pursuant to this information I led her trembling to the 
place appointed : but instead of the slave we expected to see. 
20 Mostadad himself was there awaiting our arrival ; the 
wretch in whom we confided, it seems, had betrayed our 
design to her master, and he now saw the most convincing 
proofs of her information. He was just going to draw his 
sabre, when a principle of avarice repressed his fury, and he 
25 resolved, after a severe chastisement, to dispose of me to 
another master, in the mean time ordering me to be a)nfined 
in the strictest manner, and the next day to receive an 
hundred blows on the soles of my feet. 

When the morning came I was led out in order to receive 
30 the punishment, which, from the severity with which it is 
generally inflicted upon slaves, is worse even than death. 

A trumpet was to be a signal for the solemnisation of the 
nuptials of Zelis, and for the infliction of my punishment. 
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Each ceremony to me equally dreadful were just going to 
begin, when we were informed that a large party of Circas- 
sian Tartars had invaded the town, and were laying all in 
ruin. Every person now thought only of saving himself ; 1 
instantly unloosed the cords with which I was "bound, and 5 
seizing a scymetar from one of the slaves who had not 
courage to resist me. flew to the women's apartment where 
Zelis was confined, dressed out for the intended nuptials. 1 
bade her follow me without delay ; and going forward, cut 
my way through the eunuchs, who made but a faint resistance. 10 
The whole city was now a scene of conflagration and terror ; 
every person was willing to save himself, unmindful of 
others. In this confusion seizing upon two of the fleetest 
courses in the stables of Mostadad, we fled northward 
towards the kingdom of Circassia. As there were several 15 
others flying in the same manner, we passed without notice, 
and in three days arrived at Terki, a city that lies in a valley 
within the bosom of the frowning mountains of Caucasus. 

Here, free from every apprehension of danger, we enjoy 
all those satisfactions which are consistent with virtue ; though 20 
1 find my heart at intervals give way to unusual passions, 
yet such is my admiration for my fair companion, that I 
lose even tenderness in distant respect. Though her person 
demands particular regard even among the beauties of Cir- 
cassia, yet is her mind far more lovely. How very different 25 
is a woman who thus has cultivated her understanding, and 
been refined into delicacy of sentiment, from the daughter 
of the East, whose education is only formed to improve the 
person, and make them more tempting objects of prostitution ! 


Adieu, 3g 
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XXVI 

Letter LXl.—FTom Lten Chi AU<nigi to Hmgpo. 

The news of your freedom lifts the load of former anxiety 
from my mind ; I can now think of my son without regret, 
5 applaud his resignation under calamities, and his conduct in 
extricating himself from it. 

You are now free, just let loose from the bondage of an 
hard masla : this is the crisis of your fate ; and as you now 
manage fortune, succeeding life will be marked with happi- 
ly ness or misery ; a few years' perseverance in prudence, which 
at your age is but another name for virtue, will ensure com- 
fort, pleasure, tranquillity, esteem ; too eager an enjoyment 
of every good that now offers will reverse the medal, and 
present you with jwverty, anxiety, remorse, contempt. 

15 As it has been observed that none are better qualified to 
give others advice, than those who have taken the least of it 
themselves ; so in this respect I find myself perfectly autho- 
rised to offer mine, even though I should waive my paternal 
authority upon this occasion. 

20 The most usual way among young men who have no re- 
solution of their own. is first to ask one friend’s advice and 
follow it for some time : then to ask advice of another, and 
turn to that ; so of a third, still unsteady, always changing. 
However, be assured that every change of this nature is for 
25 the worse ; people may tell you of your being unfit for some 
peculiar occupations in life ; but heed them not ; whatever 
employment you follow with perseverance and assiduity will 
be found fit for you ; it will be your support in youth, and 
comfort in age. In learning the useful part of every pro- 
30 fession. very moderate abilities will suffice ; even if the mind 
be a little balanced with stupidity, it may in this case be 
useful. Great abilities have always been less serviceable to 
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the possessors than moderate ones. Life has been compared 
to a race, but the allusion still improves, by obser\’ing that 
the most swift are ever the least manageable. 

To know one profession only, is enough for one man to 
know ; and this (whatever the prolessors may tell you to 5 
the contrary) is soon learned. Be contented therefore with 
one good employment ; for if you understand two at a time, 
people will give you business in neither. 

A conjurer and a tailor once hapjx'ncd to converse together. 
Alas, cries tlic tailor, what an unhappy poor creature am I ; 10 
if people should ever take it in their heads to live without 
clothes I am undone ; I have no other trade to have recourse 
to. Indeed, friend, I pity you sincerely, replies the conjurer ; 
but thank heaven, things are not quite so bad with me ; 
if one trick should fail, I have a hundred tricks more for 15 
them yet. However, if at any time you are reduced to 
beggary, apply to me and I will relieve you. A famine 
overspread the land ; the tailor made a shift to live, because 
his customers could not be without clothes ; but the poor 
conjurer, with all his hundred tricks, could find none that 20 
had money to tlirow away : it was in vain that he promised 
to eat fire, or to vomit pins : no single creature would re- 
lieve him, till he was at last obliged to beg from the very 
tailor whose calling he had formerly despised. 

There are no obstructions more fatal to fortune than pride 25 
and resentment If you must resent injuries at all. at least 
suppress your, indignation until you become rich, and then 
shew away ; the resentment of a poor man is like the efforts 
of a harmless insect to sting ; it may get him crushed, but 
cannot defend him. Who values that anger which is con- 30 
sumed only in empty menaces? 

Once upon a time a goose fed its young by a pond side ; 
and a goose in such circumstances is always extremely proud, 
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and excessively ,)unctilious. If any other animal, without 
the least design to offend, happened to pass that way, the 
goose was immediately at him. The pond, she said, was 
hers, and she would maintain a right in it, and support her 
5 honour, while she had a bill to hiss, or a wing to flutter. 
In this manner she drove away ducks, pigs, and chickens ; 
nay. even tlie insidious cat was seen to scamper. A lounging 
mastiff, however, happened to pass by, and thought it no 
harm if he should lap a little of the water, as he was thirsty, 
id The guardian goose flew at him like a fury, pecked at him 
with her beak, and flapped him with her feathers. The dog 
grew angry, had twenty times a good mind to give her a 
sly snap : but suppressing his indignation, because his master 
was nigh, A pox take thee, cries he, for a fool ; sure those 
15 nho have tteither slreiiith nor weapotts to fight, at least 
should be civil : that fluttering and hissing of thine may one 
day gel thine head snapt off. but it can mithet injitre thine 
etiemies. or ever protect thee. So saying, he went forward 
to the pond, quenched his thirst, in spite of the goose, and 
io followed his master. 

Another obstruction to the fortune of youth is, that while 
they are willing to take offence from none, they are also 
equally desirous of giving none offence From hence they 
endeavour to please all, comply with every request, attempt 
25 to suit themselves to every company ; have no will of their 
own, but like wax catch every contiguous impression. By 
thus attempting to give universal satisfaction, tlicy at last 
find themselves miserably disappointed ; to bring the general- 
ity of admirers on our side, it is sufficient to attempt pleas- 
30 ing a very few. 

A painter of eminence was once resolved to finish a piece 
which should please the whole world. When, therefore, he 
had drawn a picture, in which his utmost skill was exhausted, 
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It was exposed in the public market-place, with directions at 
the bottom for every spectator to mark with a brush, which 
lay by. every limb, and feature, which seemed erroneous. 
The spectators came, and in general applauded ; but each, 
willing to show his talent at criticism, marked whatever he 5 
thought proper. At evening, when the painter came, he was 
mortified to find the whole picture one universal blot ; net 
a single stroke that was not stigmatised with marks of dis- 
approbation : not satisfied with this trial, the next day he 
was resolved to try them in a different manner, and exposing 10 
his picture as before, desired that every siMjctator would mark 
those beauUes he approved or admired. The people com- 
plied, and the artist returning, found his picture replete with 
the marks of beauty ; every stroke that had bet^n yesterday 
condemned now received the character of approbation. Well, 15 
cries the painter, I tu>w find that the best way to please one 
half of the world, is not to mind what the other half says ; 
since what are faults in the eyes of these, shall be by those 
regarded as beauties. Adieu. 

xxvn 20 

Letter LW/.—From Lien Chi AUangi. to Fum Hoam, first 
President of the Ceremonial Academy at Pekin, in China. 

Though not very fond of seeing a pageant myself, yet I am 
generally pleased with being in the crowd which sees it ; it is 
amusing to observe the effect which such a spectacle has upon 25 
the variety of faces, the pleasure it excites in some, the envy 
in others, and the wishes it raises in all. With this design 
I lately went to see the entry of a foreign ambassador, resolv- 
ed to make one in the mob, to shut as they shouted, to fix 
with earnestness upon the same frivolous objects, and partici- 30 
pate for a wdiile the pleasures and the wishes of the vulgar. 
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Struggling here for some time, in order to be first to see 
the cavalcade as it passed, some one of the crowd unluckily 
happened to tread upon my slice, and tore it in such a 
manner, tliat 1 was utterly unqualified to march forward with 
5 Uie main body, and obliged to fall back in the rear. Thus 
rendered incapable of being a siiectator of the show myself, 
I was at least willing to observe the spectators, and limped 

behind like one of the invalids which follow the march of 
an army. 


10 In this plight, as I was considering the eagerness that 
appeared on every face, how some bustled to get foremost, 
and others contented themselves with taking a transient peep 
when they could ; how some praised the four black servants, 
that were stuck behind one of the equipages, and some the 
15 ribbons that decorated the horses’ necks in another ; my 
attention was called off to an object more extraordinary than 
any I had yet seen : a poor cobbler sat in his stall by the 
way side, and continued to work while the crowd passed by, 
without testifying the smallest share of curiosity. 1 own his 
20 want of attention excited mine ; and as I stood in need 


of his assistance. I thought it best to employ a philosophic 

cobbler on this occasion : perceiving my business, therefore, 

he desired me to enter and sit down, took my shoe in his 

lap. and began to mend it with his usual indifference and 
25 taciturnity. 


How, my friend, said I to him, can you continue to work 
while all those fine things arc passing by your door ? ’ ‘ Very 
fine they are. master, returned the cobbler, for those that 
like them, to be sure : but what are all those fine things 
30 to me ? You don't know what it is to be a cobbler, and so 
much the better for yourself. Your bread is baked, you 
may go and see the sights the whole day. and eat a warm 
supper when you come home at night ; but for me. if I 
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should run hunting after all these fine folk, what should 1 
get by my journey but an appetite, and. God help me. 1 
have too much of that at home already, without stirring 
out for it. Your people who may eat four meals a day and 
a supper at night, are but a bad example to such a one as I, 5 
No, master, as God has called me into this world in ordei 
to mend old shoes, I have no business with fine folk, and 
they no business with me.’ I here interrupted him with a 
smile. ‘ See this last, master, continues he, and this ham- 
mer ; this last and hammer are the two best friends I have lO 
in this world ; nobody else will be my friend, because 1 want 
a friend. The great folks you saw pass by just no\v have 
five hundred friends, because they have no occasion for them ; 
now, while I stick to my good friends here, I am very con- 
tented : but when I ever so little run after sights and fine 15 
things, I begin to hate my work. I grow sad. and have no 
heart to mend shoes any longer.’ 

This discourse only served to raise my curiosity to know 
more of a man whom Nature had thus formed into a philo- 
sopher. I therefore insensibly led him into an history of 20 
his adventures : ‘ I have lived, said he. a wandering life, 
now five and fifty years, here to-day and gone to-morrow ; 
for it was my misfortune, when I was young, to be fond 
of changing.' Ycni have been a Iravellet theti, I presume, 
interrupted I. ‘ I can’t boast much of travelling, continued 25 
he, for I have never left the parish in which I was bom but 
three times in my life, that I can remember : but then there 
is not a street in the whole neighbourhood that I have not 
lived in, at some time or another. When I began to settle 
and to take to my business in one street, some unforeseen 30 
misfortune, or a desire of trying my luck elsewhere, has 
removed me, perhaps a whole mile away from my former 
customers, while some more lucky cobbler would come into 

c. w. 4. 
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rny plaa*, and make a handsome fortune among friends 
of my making : there was one who actually died in a stall 
that I had lelt, worth seven pounds seven shillings, all in 
hard gold, which he had quilted into the waistband of his 
5 breeches.' 

I could not but smile at these migrations of a man by the 
fire-sidc, and continued to ask if he had ever been married. 
‘ Ay. that I have, master, replied he, for sixteen long years ; 
and a weary life I had of it. heaven knows. My wife took 
luit into her head, that the only way to thrive in this world 
was to save money, so though our comings-in was but about 
three shillings a week, all ever she could lay her hands upon, 
she used to hide away from me, though we were obliged to 
starve the whole week after for it. 

15 ■ The first three years we used to quarrel about this every 

day. and I always got the better ; but she had a hard spirit, 
and still continued to hide as usual ; so that I was at last 
tired of quarrelling and getting the better, and she scraped 
and scraped at pleasure, till I was almost starved to death. 
£0 Her conduct drove me at last in despair to the ale-house ; 
here I used to sit with people who hated home like myself, 
drank while I had money lefti and run in score when any 
body would trust me ; till at last the landlady, coming one 
day with a long bill when I was from home, and putting it 
25 into my wife’s hands, the length of it effectually broke her 
heart. I searched the whole stall after she was dead for 
money, but she had hidden it so effectually, that with all my 
pains I could never find a farthing ~ 

By this time my shoe was mended, and satisfying the 
30 poor artist for his trouble, and rewarding him besides for 
his information, I took my leave, and returned home to 
lengthen out the amusement his conversation afforded, by 
communicating it to my friend. Adieu. 
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Letter LXVIl . — Fiom Lien Chi Allatigi to Hinpo, by the 
way of Moscow. 

Books, my son, while they teach us to respect the interests 
of others, often make us unmindful of our own ; while they 5 
instruct the youthful reader to grasp at social ’ happiness, he 
grows miserable in detail, and attentive to universal harmony, 
often forgets that he himself has a part to sustain in the con- 
cert. I dislike therefore the philosopher who describes the 
inconveniences of life in such pleasing colours that the pupil lo 
grows enamoured of distress, longs to try the charms of pover- 
ty, meets it without dread, nor fears its inconveniences, till 
he severely feels them. 

A youth, who has thus spent his life among books, new to 
the world, and unacquainted with man, but by philosophic 15 
information, may be considered as a being, whose mind is 
filled with the vulgar errors of the wise ; utterly unqualified 
for a journey through life, yet confident of his own skill in 
the direction, he sets out with confidence, blunders on witli 
vanity, and finds himself at last undone. 

He first has learned from books, and then lays it down as 
a maxim, that all mankind are virtuous or vicious in excess ; 
and he has been long taught to detest vice and love virtue : 
warm therefore in attachments, and steadfast in enmity, he 
treats every creature as a friend or foe ; expects from those he 25 
loves unerring integrity, and consigns his enemies to the 
reproach of wanting every virtue. On this principle he pro- 
ceeds ; and here begin his disappointments : upon a closer 
inspection of human nature, he perceives, that he should have 
moderated his friendship, and softened his severity ; for he 30 
often finds the excellencies of one part of mankind clouded 
with vice, and the faults of the other brighten^ with virtue ; 
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he finds no character so sanctified that has not its failings, 
none so infamous, but has somewhat to attract our esteem : 
he beholds impiety in lawn, and fidelity in fetters. 

He now therefore, but too late, perceives that his regard 
5 should have been more cool, and his hatred less violent ; that 
the tnjly wise seldom court romantic friendships with the 
good, and avoid, if possible, the resentment even of the wick- 
ed : every moment gives him fresh instances that the bonds 
of friendship are broken if drawn too closely, and that those 
lu wliom he has treated with disrespect more than retaliate the 
injury : at length therefore he is obliged to confess, that he 
has declared war upon the vicious half of mankind, without 
being able to form an alliance among the virtuous to espouse 
his quarrel. 

15 Our book-taught philosopher, however, is now too far ad- 
vanced to recede ; and though poverty be the just consequence 
of the many enemies his conduct has created, yet he is re- 
solved to meet it without shrinking : philosophers have des- 
cribed poverty in most charming colours ; and even his vanity 
20 is touched, m thinking, that he should shew the world, in 
himself one more example of patience, fortitude, and resigna- 
tion. Come, theti, 0 Poverty ! for whet is there in thee 
dreadful to the Wise ! Temperance, health, and frugality, 
walk in thy train ; cheerfulness and liberty ore ever thy com- 
25 panions. Shall any be ashamed of thee of whom Cincirwatus 
was not ashamed ? the running brook, the herbs of the field 
can amply satisfy nature; man wants but little, nor that 
little long; come, then, 0 Poverty, while kings stand by and 
gaze with admtration, at the true philosophefs resignation. 

30 The goddess appears ; for Poverty ever comes at the call : 
but, alas ! he finds her by no means the charming figure, books 
and his warm imagination had painted. As when an eastern 
bride, whom her friends and relations had long described as a 
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model of perfection, pays her first visit, the longing bride- 
groom lifts the veil to see a face he had never seen before ; 
but instead of a countenance, blazing with beauty like the 
sun. he beholds deformity shooting icicles to his heart ; such 
appears Poverty to her new entertainer ; all the fabric of 5 
enthusiasm is at once demolished, and a thousand miseries 
rise upon its ruins, wh le Contempt, witli pointing finger, is 
foremost in the hideous procession. 

The poor man now finds that he can get no king to look 
at him while he is eating ; he finds that in proportion as he lo 
grows poor, the world turns its back upon him. and gives him 
leave to act the philosopher in all the majesty of solitude : it 
might be agreeable enough to play the philosopher, while we 
arc conscious that mankind are spectators ; but what signifies 
wearing the mask of sturdy contentment, and mounting the 15 
stage of restraint, when not one creature will assist at the 
exhibition ! Thus is he forsaken of men. while his fortitude 
wants the satisfaction even of self-applause ; for either he 
does not feel his present calamities, and that is natural »>i- 
setisibilily, or he disguises his feelings, and that is dissitnula- 20 
lion. 

Spleen now begins to take up the man ; not distingui hing 
in his resentments, he regards all mankind with detestation, 
and commencing man-hater, seeks solitude to be at liberty 
to rail. 25 

It has been said, that he who retires to solitude is either a 
beast or an angel. The censure Is too severe, and the praise 
unmerited : the discontented being, who retires from society, 
is generally some good-natured man, who has begun life with- 
experience, and knew not how to gain it in his inter- sq 
course with mankind. Adieu. 
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Letter LXIX.— From Lien Chi Altanii. to Fum Hoam, first 
President of the Ceremonial Academy, at Pekin in 
China. 

5 Indulgent Nature seems to have exempted this island from 
many of tliose epidemic evils which are so fatal in other parts 
of the world. A want of rain but for a few days beyond the 
expected season in Ch'na, spreads famine, desolation, and 
terror, over the whole country ; the winds that blow from tlic 
10 brown bosom of the western desert are impregnated with 
death in every gale : but in this fortunate land of Britain, 
the inhabitant courts health in every breeze, and the husband- 
man ever sows in joyful expectation. 

But though the nation be exempt from real evils, think not, 
15 my friend, that it is more happy on this account tlian otliers. 
They arc afflicted, it is true, with neither famine nor pesti- 
lence, but then there is a disorder peculiar to the country, 
which every season makes strange ravages among them ; it 
spreads with pestilential rapidity, and infects almost every 
20 rank of people ; what is still more strange, the natives have 
no name for this peculiar malady, though well known to 
foreign physicians by the appellation of Epidemic terror. 

A season is never known to pass in which the people are 
not visited by this cruel calamity in one shape or another, 
25 seemingly different, though ever the same ; one year it issues 
from a baker’s shop in the shape of a six-permy loaf, the 
next it takes tlie appearance of a comet with a fiery tail, a 
third it threatens I’ke a flat-bottomed boat, and a fourth it 
carries consternation at the bite of a mad dog. The people, 
30 when once infected, lose their relish for happiness, saunter 
about with looks of despondence, ask after the calamities of 
the day, and receive no comfort but in heightening each 
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Other's distress. It is insignificant how remote or near, how 
weak or powerful the object of terror may be, when once they 
resolve to fright and be friglited, the merest trifles sow con- 
sternation and dismay, each proportions his fears, not to the 
object, but to the dread he discowrs in Uie counlenana' of 5 
others ; for when once the fermentation is begun, it goes on 
of itself, though the original cause be discontinued which first 
set it in motion. 

A dread of mad dogs is tire epidemic terror which now pre 
vails, and the whole nation is at present actually groaning 10 
under the malignity of its influence. The people sally from 
their houses with tlrat circumspection which is prudent in 
such as expect a mad dog at every turning. The physician 
publishes his prescription, the beadle prepares his halter, and 
a few of unusual bravery arm themselves with boots and buff 15 
gloves, in order to face the enemy if he should offer to attack 
them. In short, the whole people stand bravely upon tlieir 
defence, and seem by their present spirit to show a resolu- 
tion of not being tamely bit by mad dogs any longer. 

Their manner of knowing whetlier a dog be mad or no. 20 
somewhat resembles the ancient European custom of trying 
witches. The old woman suspected was tied hand and foot 
and thrown into the water. If she swam, then she was in- 
stantly carried off to be burnt for a witch, if she sunk, then 
indeed she was acquitted of the charge, but drowned in the 25 
experiment. In the same manner a crowd gather round a 
dog suspected of madness, and they begin by teasing the de- 
voted animal on every side ; if he attempts to stand upon tlie 
defensive and bite, then is he unanimously found guilty, for 
a mod dog always snaps at every thing ; if, on the contrary, 30 
he strives to escape by running away, then he can expect no 
compassion, for mad dogs always run straight forward before 
them. 
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It is pleasant enough for a neutral being like me. who have 
no share in those ideal calamities, to mark the stages of this 
national disease. The terror at first feebly enters with a dis- 
regarded story of a little dog, that had gone through a neigh- 
5 bouring village, that was thought to be mad by several that 
had seen him, The next account comes, that a mastiff ran 
through a certain town, and had bit five geese, which im- 
mediately run mad, foamed at the bill, and died in great ago- 
nies soon after. Then comes an affecting history of a little 
10 boy bit m the leg. and gone down to be dipt in the salt water ; 
when the i)eoplc have sufficiently shuddered at Utat, they are 
the next congealed with a frightful account of a man who 
was said lately to have died from a bite he had received some 
years before. This relation only prepares the way for an- 
15 other, still more hideous, as how the master of a family, with 
seven small children, were all bit by a mad lap dog, and how 
the poor father first perceived the infection by calling for a 
draught of water, where he saw the lap dog swimming in 
the cup. 

20 When epidemic terror is thus once excited, every morning 
comes loaded with some new disaster ; as in stories of ghosts 
each loves to hear the account, though it only serves to make 
him uneasy, so here each listens with eagerness, and adds to 
the tidings with new circumstances of peculiar horror. A 
25 lady for instance, in the country, of very weak nerves has 
been frighted by the barking of a dog ; and this, alas ! too 
frequently happens. The story soon is improved and spreads, 
that a mad dog had frighted a lady of distin:tion. These cir- 
cumstances begin to grow terrible before they have reached 
30 the neighbouring village, and there the report is that a lady 
of quality was bit by a mad masUff. This account every 
moment gathers new strength and grows more dismal as it 
approaches the capital, and by the time it has arrived in 
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town the lady is described, with wild eyes, foaming mouth, 
running mad U|)on all four, barking like a dog, biting her 
servants, and at last smothered between two beds by the 
advice of her doctors : while the mad mastiff is in the mean 
time ranging tlie whole country over, slavering at the moutli, 5 
and seeking whom he may devour. 

My landlady, a good-natured woman, but a little credu- 
lous. waked me some mornings ago before the usual hour 
with horror and astonishment in her looks ; she desired me. 
if I had any regard for my safety, to keep within ; for a few lO 
days ago so dismal an accident had happened, as to put all 
the world upon their guard. A mad dog down in the coun- 
try, she assured me. had bit a farmer, who soon becoming 
mad ran into his own yard, and bit a fine brindled cow ; the 
cow quickly became as mad as the man. began to foam at 15 
the mouth, and raising herself up, walked about on her hind 
legs, sometimes barking like a dog, and sometimes attempting 
to talk like the farmer. Upon examining the grounds of 
this story. I found my landlady had it from one ne’ghbour, 
who had it from another neighbour, who heard it from very 20 
good authority. 

Were most stories of this nature thoftmghly examined, it 
would be found that numbers of such as have been said to 
suffer were no way injured, and that of those who have been 
actually bitten, not one in a hundred was bit by a mad dog. 25 
Such accounts in general therefore only serve to make the 
people miserable by false terrors, and sometimes fright the 
pafent into actual frenzy, by creating those very symptoms 
they pretended to deplore. 

But even allowing three or four to die in a season of this 30 
terrible death (and four is probably too large a concession), 
yet still it is not considered, how many are preserved in their 
health and in their property by this devoted animal's services. 
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The midnight robber is kept at a distance, the insidious thief 
is often detected, the healthful chase repairs many a worn 
constitution, and the poor man finds in his dog a willing 
assistant, eager to lessen his toil, and content with the smal- 
5 lest retribution. 

A dog, says one of the English poets. ' is an honest creature, 
and I am a friend to dogs.’ Of all the beasts that graze the 
lawn ‘or hunt the forest, a dog is the only animal, that leav* 
ing his fellows, attempts to cultivate the friendship of man ; 
10 to man he looks in all his necessities with a speaking eye for 
assistance : exerts for him all the little service in his power 
with cheerfulness and pleasure ; for him bears famine and 
fatigue with patience and resignation ; no injuries can abate 
his fidelity, no distress induce him to forsake his benefactor ; 
15 studious to please, and fearing to offend, he is still an humble 
stedfast dependant, and in him alone fawning is not flattery. 
How unkind then to torture this faithful creature who has 
left the forest, to claim the protection of man ; how ungrate- 
ful a return to the trusty animal for all its services. Adieu. 

20 XXX 

Letter LXX.— From Lien Chi Altangi, to Hingpo, by the 
way oj Moscow. 

The Europeans are themselves blind, who describe Fortune 
without sight. No first rate beauty ever had finer eyes, or 
25 saw more clearly ; they who have no otlier trade but seeking 
their fortune, need never hope to find her ; coquette-like she 
flies from her close pursuers, and at last fixes on the plodding 
mechanic, who stays at home, and minds his business. 

I am amazed how men can call her blind, when, by the 
30 company she keeps, she seems so very discerning. Wherever 
you see a gaming-table, be very sure Fortune is not there ; 
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^vhereve^ you see an house with the doors open, be very 
sure Fortune is not tliere ; when you see a man whose pocket- 
holes are laa-d with gold, be satisfied Fortune is not there ; 
wherever you see a beautiful woman good-natured and oblig- 
ing, be convinced Fortune is never there. In short, she is 5 
ever seen accompanying industry', and as often trundling a 
wheelbarrow, as lolling in a coach and six. 

If you would make Fortune your friend, or to personize 
her no longer, if you desire, my son, to be rich and have 
money, be more eager to save than to acquire ; when people 10 
say, Money is to be got here, and money is to be got there 
take no notice : mind your own business ; stay where you 
are ; and secure all you can get, without stirring. When you 
hear that your neighbour has picked up a purse of gold in 
the street, never run out into the same street, looking about 15 
you in order to pick up such another ; or when you are in- 
formed that he has made a fortune in one branch of business, 
never change your own, in order to be his rival. Do not 
desire to be rich all at once : but patiently add farthing to 
farthing. Perhaps you despise the petty sum ; and yet they 20 
who want a farthing, and have no friend that will lend them 
it. think farthings very good things. Whang the foolish 
miller, when he wanted a farthing in his distress, found that 
no friend would lend, because they knew he wanted. Did 
you ever read the story of Whang in our books of Chinese 25 
learning ; he, who despising small sums, and grasping at all, 
lost even what he had ? 

Whang, the miller, was naturally avaricious : nobody loved 
money better than he, or more respected those that had it. 
When people would talk of a rich man in company. Whang 30 
would say, I know him very well ; he and I have been long 
acquainted ; he and I are intimate ; he stood for a child of 
mine : but if ever a poor man was mentioned, he had not the 
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least knowledge of the man ; he might be very well for ought 
he knew ; but he was not fond of many acquaintances, and 
loved to choose his company. 

Whati^, however, with all his eagerness for riches, was m 
5 reality poor ; he had nothing but the profits of his mill to 
support him. but though these were small they were certain ; 
while his mill stood and went, he was sure of eating, and his 
frugality was such, that he every day laid some money by, 
which he would at intervals count and contemplate with 
10 much satisfaction. Yet still his acquisitions were not equal 
to his desires, he only found himself above want, whereas he 
desired to be possessed of affluente. 

One day as he was indulging these wishes, he was informed, 
that a neighbour of his had found a pan ojf money under 
15 ground, having dreamed of it three nights running before. 
These tidings were daggers to the heart of poor Whang. Here 
am I, says he, toiling and moiling from morning till night for 
a few paltry farthings, while neighbour Hunks only gees 
quietly to bed, and dreams himself into thousands before 
20 morning. 0 that I could dream like him, with what pleasure 
would I dig round the pan ; how slyly would I carry it 
home : not even my wife should see me ; and then, 0 the 
pleasure of thrusting one’s hand into a heap of gold up to 
the elbow ! 

2 Such reflections only served to make the miller unhappy : 
he discontinued his former assiduity, he was quite disgusted 
with small gains, and his customers began to forsake him. 
Every day he repeated the wish, and every night laid himself 
down in order to dream. Fortune that was for a long time 
30 unkind, at last however seemed to smile upon his distresses, 
and indulged him with the wished-for vision. He dreamed, 
that under a certain part of the foundation of his mill, there 
was concealed a monstrous pan of gold and diamonds, buried 
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deep in the ground, and covered with a large flat stone. He 
rose up, thanked the stars, that were at last pleased to take 
pity on his sufferings, and concealed his good luck from every 
person, as is usual in money dreams, in order to have the 
vision repeated the two succeeding nights, by which he should 5 
be certain of its veracity. His wishes in this also were ans- 
wered. he still dreamed of the same pan of money, in the 
very same place. 

Now, therefore, it was past a doubt ; so getting up early 
the third morning, he repairs alone, with a mattock in his to 
hand, to the mill, and began to undermine that part of the 
wall which the vision directed. The first omen of success that 
he met was a broken mug : digging still deeper, he turns up 
a house tile, quite new and entire. At last, after much dig- 
ging, he came to the broad flat stone, but Uien so large, tliat 15 
it was beyond one mans strength to remove it. Here, cried 
he. in raptures to himself, here it is : under this stone there 
is room for a very large pan of diamonds indeed. I must 
e'en go home to my wife, and tell her the whole affair, and 
get her to assist me in turning it up. Away therefore he goes. 20 
and acquaints his wife with every circumstance of their good 
fortune. Her raptures on this occasion easily may be ima- 
gined : she flew round his neck, and embraced him in an 
agony of joy ; but those transports however did not delay 
their eagerness to know the exact sum : returning therefore 25 
speedily together to the place where Whang had been dig- 
ging, there they found— not indeed the expected treasure, but 
the mill, their only support, undermined and fallen. Adieu. 
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Letter LXXI, —fro/« Lien Chi Altangi, to Fum Hoani, 
fiTsl Pifsidenl of the Ceremonuil Academy at Pekiti, in 
China. 

sThe people of London are as fond of walking as our friends 
of Pekin of riding ; one of the principal entertainments of the 
citizens here in summer is to repair about nightfall to a gar- 
den not far from town, where they walk about, shew their 
best clothes and best faces, and listen to a concert provided 
10 for the occasion. 

I accepted an invitation a few evenings ago from my old 
friend, the man in black, to be one of a party that was to 
sup there, and at the appointed hour waited upon him at his 
lodgings. There I found the company assembled and expect- 
15 ing my arrival. Our party consisted of my friend in super- 
lative finery, his stockings rolled, a black velvet waistcoat 
which was formerly new. and his grey wig combed down in 
imitation of hair. A pawnbroker’s widow, of whom, by the 
bye, my friend was a professed admirer, dressed out in green 
20 damask, with three gold rings on every finger. Mr. Tibbs, 
the st“Cond-rate beau I have formerly described, together with 
his lady, in flimsy silk, dirty gauze instead of linen, and an 
hat as big as an umbrella. 

Our first difficulty was in settling how we should set out. 
25 Mrs. Tibbs had a natural aversion to the water, and the 
widow being a little in flesh, as warmly protested against 
walking ; a coach was therefore agreed upon ; which being 
too small to carry five, Mr. Tibbs consented to sit in his 
wife’s lap. 

30 In this manner therefore we set forward, being entertained 
by the way with the bodings of Mr. Tibbs, who assured us, 
he did not expect to see a single creature for the evening 
above the degree of a cheesemonger ; that this was the last 
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night of the gardens, and that consequently we should be 
pestered with the nobility and gentr>- from Thames-street and 
Crooked-lane, with several other prophetic ejaculations pro- 
bably inspired by the uneasiness of his situation. 

The illuminations began before we arrived, and I must 5 
confess, that upon entering the gardens, I found every sense 
overpaid with more than expected pleasure ; the lights every 
where glimmering through the scarcely moving trees ; the 
full-bodied concert bursting on the stillness of the night, the 
natural concert of the birds in the more retired part of the 
Grove, vying with that which was formed by art ; the com- 
pany gaily dressed, looking satisfaction, and the table spread 
with various delicacies, all conspired to fill my imagination 
with the visionary happiness of the Arabian lawgiver, and 
lifted me into an extasy of admiration. Head of Conjucius, 15 
cried I to my friend, this is fine ! this unites rural beauty with 
courtly magnificence ; if we except the virgins of immortality 
that hang on every tree, and may be plucked at every desire, 

I don’t see how this falls short of Mahomet's Paradise ! As 
for virgins, cried my friend, it is true, they are a fruit that 20 
don’t much abound in our gardens here : but if ladies as 
plenty as apples in autumn, and as complying as any houri 
of them all, can content you. I fancy we have no need to 
go to heaven for Paradise. 

I was going to 'second his remarks, when we were called 25 
to a consultation by Mr. Tibbs and the rest of the company, 
to know in what manner we were to lay out the evening to 
the greatest advantage. Mrs. Tibbs was for keeping the 
genteel walk of the garden, where she observed there was 
always the very best company ; the widow, on the contrary, 30 
who came but once a season, was for securing a good stand- 
ing-place to see the water-works, which she assured us would 
b^n in less than~an hour at farthest ; a dispute therefore 
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began, and as it was managed between two of very opposite 
characters, it threatened to grow more bitter at every reply. 
Mrs, Tibbs wondered how people could pretend to know the 
jxilite world who had received all their rudiments of breeding 
5 behind a counter ; to which the other replied, that tho’ some 
lieople sal behind counters, yet they could sit at the head 
of their own tables too, and carve three good dishes of hot 
meat whenever they thought proper, which was more than 
some people could say for themselves, that hardly knew a 
10 rabbit and onions from a green goose and gooseberries. 

It is hard to say where this might have ended, had not the 
husband, who probably kne\v the impetuosity of his wife's 
disposition, proposed to end the dispute by adjoining to a 
box, and try if there was any thing to be had for supper tliat 
15 was supportable. To this we all consented, but here a new 
distress arose ; Mr. and Mrs. Tibbs would sit in none but a 
genteel box, a box where tliey might see and be seen. one. as 
they expressed it, in the very focus of public view ; but such 
a box was not easy to be obtained, for tliough we were per- 
20 fectly convinced of our own gentility, and the gentility of our 
appearance, yet we found it a difficult matter to persuade the 
keepers of the boxes to be of our opinion ; they chose to reserve 
genteel boxes for what they judged more genteel company. 

At last however we were fixed, though somewhat obscurely. 
25 and supplied with the usual entertainment of the place. The 
widow found the supper excellent, but Mrs. Tibbs thought 
every thing detestable : Come, come, my dear, cried the hus* 
band, by way of consolation, to be sure we can’t find such 
dressing here as we have at lord Crump’s or lady Crimp’s ; 
30 but for Vauxhall dressing it is pretty good : it is not their 
victuals indeed I find fault with, but their wine ; their wine, 
cried he. drinking off a gla^, indeed, is most abominable. 

By this last contradiction the widow was fairly conquered 
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in point of politeness. She perceived now that she had no 
pretensions in the world to taste, her very senses were vulgar, 
since she had praised detestable custard, and smacked at 
wretched wine ; she was tJierefore content to yield the victory, 
and for the rest of the night to listen and improve. It is 5 
true, she would now and then forget herself, and confess she 
was pleased, but they soon brought her back again to miser- 
able refinement. She once praised the painting of the box 
in which we were sitting, but was soon convinced that such 
paltry pieces ought rather to excite horror than satisfaction ; 10 
she ventured again to commend one of the singers, but Mrs. 
Tibbs soon let her know, in the style of a connoisseur, that 
the singer in question had neither ear, voice, nor judgment, 

Mr. Tibbs now willing to prove that his wife’s pretensions 
to music were just, entreated her to favour the company with 15 
a song : but to this she gave a positive denial, For you know 
very well, my dear, says she, that I am not in voice to day, 
and when one’s voice is not equal to one’s judgment, what 
signifies singing ; besides as there is no accompaniment, it 
would be but spoiling music. All these excuses however were 20 
overruled by the rest of the company, who, though one would 
think they already had music enough, joined In the entreaty. 
But particularly the widow, now willing to convince the com- 
I>any of her breeding, pressed so warmly that she seemed 
determined to take no refusal. At last, then, the lady com- 25 
plied, and after humming for some minutes, began with such 
a voice and such affectation, as I could perceive gave but 
little satisfaction to any except her husband. He sat with 
rapture in his eye. and beat time with his hand on the table. 

You must observe, my friend, that it is the custom of this ?o 
country, when a lady or gentleman happens to sing, for the 
company to sit as mute and motionless as statues. Every 
feature, every limb must seem to correspond in fixed attention, 
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and while the song continues, they are to remain in a state of 
universal petrifaction. In this mortifying situation we had 
conti/iued for some time, listening to the song, and looking 
with tranquillity, when the master of the box came to inform 
5 us. that the water-works were going to begin. At tliis infor- 
mation I could instantly perceive the widow bounce from her 
scat : but correcting herself, she sat down again, repressed by 
motives of good breeding. Mrs. Tibbs, who had seen the 
water-works an hundred times, resolved not to be interrupted, 
10 continued her song without any share of mercy, nor had the 
smallest pity on our impatience. The widow’s face, I own. 
gave me high entertainment ; in it I could plainly read the 
struggle she felt between good breeding and curiosity ; she 
talked of tlic water-works the whole evening before, and 
IS seemed to have come merely in order to see them ; but then 
she could not bounce out in the very middle of a song, for 
that would be forfeiting all pretensions to high life, or 
high-lived company ever after : Mrs. Tibbs therefore kept on 
singing, and we continued to listen, till at last, when the song 
20 was just concluded, the waiter came to inform us that tlie 
water-works were over ! 

The water-works over, cried the widow ! the water-works 
over already, tliat ’s impossible, they can’t be over so soon ! 
It is not my business, replied the fellow, to contradict your 
25 ladyship, I ’ll run again and see ; he went, and soon returned 
with a confirmation of the dismal tidings. No ceremony 
could now bind my friend’s disappointed mistress, she testi- 
fied her displeasure in the opencst manner ; in short, she now 
began to find fault in turn, and at last, insisted upon going 
30 home, just at the time that Mr. and Mrs. Tibbs assured the 
company, that the polite hours were going to begin, and that 
the ladies would instantaneously be entertained with the 
boms. Adieu. 
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Letter LXXV.— f row Lim Cki Altaiigu to Fum Ho-im, 
first President of the Ceremonial Academy, at Pekin in 
China. 

There are numbers in this city who live by writing new 5 
books ; and yet there are thousands of volumes in every large 
library unread and forgotten. This, upon my arrival, was one 
of those contradictions which I was unable to account for 
Is it possible, said 1, that there should be any demand for 
new books, before those already published are read ? Can lu 
there be so many employed in producing a commodity, with 
which the market is already overstocked ; and with goods 
also better than any of modem manufacture ! 

What at first view apireared an inconsistence, is a proof 
at once of this people's wisdom and refinement. Even allow- 15 
ing the works of their ancestors better written than Uieirs, 
yet those of the modems acquire a real value, by being mark- 
ed with the imprc-ssion of the times. Antiquity has been in 
the possession of others, the present is our own ; let us first 
therefore learn to know what belongs to ourselves, and then, 2( 
if we have leisure, cast our reflections back to the reign of 
Shonou, who governed twenty thousand years before the crea- 
tion of the moon. 

The volumes of antiquity, like medals, may very well serve 
to amuse the curious, but the works of the moderns, like the 25 
current coin of a kingdom, are much better for immediate 
use ; the former are often prized above their intrinsic value, 
and kept with care, the latter seldom pass for more than they 
are worth, and are often subject to the merciless hands of 
sweating critics, and clipping compilers : the works of anti- 30 
quity were even praised, those of the modems read , the 
treasures of our ancestors have our esteem, and we boast the 
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passion ; those of contemporary genius engage our heart, al* 
tliough we blush to own it. The visits we pay the former 
icscmble tliose we pay the great ; the ceremony is trouble- 
some. and yet such as we would not choose to forego ; our 
5 acquaintance with modem books, is like sitting with a friend ; 
our pride is not flattered in the interview, but it gives more 
internal satisfaction. 

In proportion as society refines, new books must ever be- 
come more necessary. Savage rusticity is reclaimed by oral 
10 admonition alone : but the elegant e.Ncesses of refinement are 
best corrected by the still voice of studious enquiry. In a 
polite age. almost every person becomes a reader, and receives 
more instruction from the press than the pulpit. The preach- 
ing bonze may instruct the ill tcrate peasant ; but notliing 
15 less than the insinuating address of a fine writer, can win 
its way to a heart already relaxed in all the effeminacy of 
refinement. Books are neassary to correct the vices of the 
polite, but those vices are ever changing, and the antidote 
should be changed accordingly ; should still be new. 

20 Instead, therefore, of thinking the number of new publica- 
tions here too great. I could wish it still greater, as they are 
the most useful instruments of reformation. Every country 
must be instructed either by tvrileTs or preachers ; but as the 
number of readers increases, the number of hearers is pro- 
25 portionably diminished, the writer becomes more useful, and 
the preaching bonze less necessary, 

Instead, therefore, of complaining that writers are over- 
paid, when their works procure them a bare subsistence, I 
should imagine it the duty of a state not only to encourage 
30 their numbers, but their industry. A bonze is rewarded with 
immense riches for instructing only a few, even of the most 
Ignorant, of the people ; and sure the poor scholar should not 
beg his bread, who is capable of instructing a mUIion. 
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Of all rewards, I grant, the most pleasing to a man of real 
merit, is fame ; but a polite age, of all times, is that in which 
scarce any share of merit can acquire it. What numbers of 
fine writers in the latter empire of Rome, when refinement 
was carried to the highest pitch, have missed that fame and 5 
immortality which they had fondly arrogated to themselves ! 
How many Greek authors, who wrote at Uiat period when 
Constantinople was the refined mistress of the empire, now 
rest either not printed, or not read, in the libraries of Europe ! 
Those who came first, while either state as yet was barbarous, lo 
carried all the reputation away. Authors, as the age refined, 
became more numerous, and their numbers destroyed their 
fame. It is but natural, therefore, for the writer, when cons- 
cious that his works will not procure him fame hereafter, to 
endeavour to make them turn out to his temporal interest 15 
here. 

Whatever be the motives which induw men to write, whe- 
ther avarice or fame, the country becomes most wise and 
happy, in which they most serve for instructors. The coun- 
tries where sacerdotal instruct’on alone is permitted, remain 20 
in ignorana*, superstition, and hoi)eless slavery. In England, 
where there are as many new books published as in all the 
rest of Europe together, a spirit of freedom and reason reigns 
among the ixjople ; they have been often known to act like 
fools, they are generally found to think like men. 25 

The only danger that attends a multiplicity of publications, 
is that some of them may be calculated to injure, rather than 
benefit society. But where writers are numerous, they also 
serve as a check upon each other ; and perhaps a literary 
inquisition is the most terrible punishment that can be con* 30 
ccived, to a literary transgressor. 

But, to do the English justice, there are but few offenders 
of this kind, their publications in general aim at mending 
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either the heart, or improving the common weal. The dullest 
writer talks of virtue, and liberty, and benevolence, with es- 
teem : tells his true story, filled with good and wholesome 
advice ; warns against slavery, bribery, or the bite of a mad 

5 dog, and dresses up his little useful magazine of knowledge 
and entertainment, at least with a good intention. The 
dunces of France, on the other hand, who have less encour- 
agement. are more vicious. Tender hearts, languishing eyes, 
Leonora in love at thirteen, extatic transports, stolen blisses. 

10 are the frivolous subjects of their frivolous memoirs. In 
England, if a bawdy blockhead thus breaks in on the commu- 
nity, he sets his whole fraternity in a roar ; nor can he es- 
cape, even though he should fly to nobility for shelter. 

Thus even dunces, my friend, may make themselves useful. 

15 But there arc others whom Nature has blest with talents above 
the rest of mankind : men capable of thinking with precision, 
and impressing their thought with rapidity ; beings who dif- 
fuse those regards upon mankind, which others contract and 
settle upon themselves. These deserve every honour frorrj 

20 that community of which they are more peculiarly the chil- 
dren : to such I would give my heart, since to them I am 
indebted for its humanity. Adieu. 

XXXIII 

Letter LXXVII . — From the same. 

25 The shops of London are as well furnished as those of Pekin. 
Those of London have a picture hung at their door, infor- 
ming the passengers what they have to sell, as those at 
Pekin have a board to assure the buyer, that they have no 
intentions to cheat him. 

30 I was this morning to buy silk for a night-cap ; imme- 
diately upon entering the mercer’s shop, the master and his 
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two men, with wigs plastered with iwwder, appeared to 
ask my command. They were certainly the civilest people 
alive : if I but looked, they flew to the place where I cast my 
eye ; every motion of mine sent them running round tl.e 
whole shop for my satisfaction. I informed them that 1 5 
wanted what was good, and they shewed me not less than 
forty pieces, and each was better than tlie former ; the pret- 
tiest pattern in nature, and the fittest in tlie world for 
night-caps. My vcr>’ good friend, said 1 to the mercer, 
you must not pretend to instruct me m silks. I know these it) 
in particular to be no better than your mere flimsy Bungees. 
Thai may he. cried the mercer, who. I aftenvards found, had 
never contradicted a man In his life, / can’t pieletid to say 
but they may: but I can assure you. my Lady Trail has 
had a sacque from this piece this very morning. But friend. 15 
said I, though my lady has chosen a sacque from it, I sec 
no necessity that 1 should wear it for a night-cap. That 
may be, returned he again, yet tvhal becomes a pretty lady, 
will at any time look welt on a handsome gentleman. This 
short compliment was thrown in so very seasonably upon my 2u 
ugly face, that even though I disliked the silk. I desired 
him to cut me off the pattern of a night-cap. 

While this business was consigned to his journeyman, 
the master himself took down some pieces of silk still finer 
than any 1 had yet seen, and spreading them before me, 25 
There, cries he. there’s beauty : my Lord Snakeskin has 
bespoke the fellow to this for the birth-night this very morn- 
ing; it would look charmingly in waistcoats. But 1 don’t 
want a waistcoat, replied I : Not want a waistcoat ? returned 
the mercer, then I would advise you to buy one ; when 30 
waistcoats are wanted, you may depend upon it they will 
come dear. Always buy before you want, and you are 
sure to be well used, as they say in Cheapside. There was 
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SO much justice in his advice, that I could not refuse taking 
it ; besides, the silk, which was really a good one, increased 
the temptation, so I gave orders for that too. 

As I was waiting to have my bargains measured and cut, 
5 which I know not how, they executed but slowly ; during 
the interval, the mercer entertained me with the modem 
matuicr of some of the nobility receiving company in their 
morning gowns ; Perhaps, Sir, adds he. you have a mind lo 
see what kind of silk is universally worn. Without waiting 
10 for my reply, he spreads a piece before me. which might 
be reckoned beautiful even in China. // the nobility, con- 
tinues he, were to know I sold this lo any under a Right 
Honourable. / should certainly lose their custom : you see, 
my Lord, it is at once rich, tasty, and quite the thing. I 
15 am no Lord, interrupted I . — I beg pardon, cried he, but be 
pleased to remember, when you intend buying a morning 
goum. that you had an offer from me of something worth 
money. Conscience, Sir, conscience is my way of dealing ; 
you may buy a morning gown now, or you may stay till 
20 they become dearer and less fashionable, but it is not my 
business to advise. In short, most reverend Fum. he per- 
suaded me to buy a morning gown also, and would probably 
have persuaded me to have bought half the gcods in his 

shop, if I had staid long enough, or was furnished with 
25 sufficient money. 

Upon returning home, I could not help reflecting with 
some astonishment, how this very man with such a con- 
fined education and capacity, was yet capable of turning 
me as he thought proper, and moulding me to his incli- 
30 nations ! I knew he was only answering his own purposes, 
even while he attempted to appear solicitous about mine ; 
yet by a voluntary infatuation, a sort of passion compounded 
of vanity and good nature, I walked into the snare with roy 
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eyes open, and pul myself to future pain in order to give 
him immediate pleasure. The wisdom of the ignorant, 
somewhat resembles the instinct of animals ; it is diffused 
in but a very narrow sphere, but within that circle it acts 
with vigour, uniformity, and success. .Adieu. 5 

XXXIV 

Letter LXXIX. — Fiotti the same. 

The two theatres, which serve to amuse the citizens here, 
are again opened for the winter. The mimetic troops, differ - 
ent from those of the state, begin their campaign when all lo 
the others quit the field ; and at a time when the Europeans 
a-ase to destroy each other in reality, they are entertainixl 
with mock battles upon the stage, 

The dancing master once more shakes his quivering feet ; 
the carpenter prepares his paradise of paste-board ; the hero 15 
resolves to cover his forehead with brass, and the heroine 
begins to scour up her copper tail, preparative to future 
operations ; in short, all are in motion, from the theatrical 
letter-carrier in yellow clothes, to Alexander the Great that 
stands on a stool. 20 

Both houses have already commenced hostilities. War, 
open war ! and no quarter received or given ! Two singing 
women, like heralds, have begun the contest ; the whole town 
is divided on this solemn occasion ; one has the finest pipe, 
the other the finest manner : one curtesies to the ground, the 25 
other salutes the audience with a smile ; one comes on with 
modesty which asks, the other with boldness which extorts 
applause ; one wears powder, the other has none : one has the 
longest waist, but the other appears most easy ; ail, all is 
important and serious ; the town as yet perseveres in its neu- 30 
trality, a cause of such moment demands the most mature 
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deliberation, they continue to exhibit, and it is very possible 
this contest may continue to please to the end of the season. 

But the generals of either army, have, as I am told, seve- 
ral reinforcements to lend occasional assistance. If they 
5 produce a pair of diamond buckles at one house, we have 
a pair of eyebrows that can match them at the other. If we 
outdo them in our attitude, they can overcome us by a 
shrug ; if we can bring more children on the stage, they can 
bring more guards in red cloUies, who strut and shoulder 
10 their swords to the astonishment of every si)ectator. 

They tell me here, that people frequent the theatre in order 
to be instructed as well as amused. I smile to hear the 
assertion. If I ever go to one of tiicir playhouses, what with 
trumpets, hallooing behind the stage, and bawling upon it, 
15 1 am quite dizzy before the performance is over. If I enter 
the house with any sentiments in my head, I am sure to 
have none, going away, the whole mind being filled with a 
dead march, a funeral procession, a cat-call, a jig. or a 
tempest. 

20 There is perhaps nothing more easy than to write properly 
for the English theatre ; I am amazed that none are appren- 
ticed to the trade. The author, when well acquainted with 
the value of thunder and lightning, when versed in all the 
mystery of scene-shifting and trap-doors : when skilled in 
25 the proper periods to introduce a wire-walker or a water- 
fall : when instructed in every actor’s peculiar talent, and 
capable of adapting his speeches to the supposed excellence ; 
when thus instructed, knows all that can give a modem 
audience pleasure. One player shines in an exclamation, an- 
30 other in a groan, a third in a horror, a fourth in a start, 
a fifth in a smile, a sixth faints, and a seventh fidgets round 
the stage with peculiar vivacity ; that piece therefore will 
succeed best where each has a proper opportunity of shin- 
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ing ; the actor’s business is not so much to adapt h)mself 
to the poet, as the poet's to adapt himself to the actor ! 

The great secret, therefore, of tragedy-writing at present, is 
a perfect acquaintance with theatrical ah's and oh's, a certain 
number of these interspersed with gods ! tOTtiires, racks, and 5 
damnation, shall distort every actor almost into convulsions, 
and draw tears from every’ spectator : a proper use of these 
will infallibly fill the whole house with applause. But above 
all, a whining scene must strike most forcibly. I would 
advise, from my present knowledge of the audience, the two lo 
favourite players of the town to introduce a scene of this 
sort in every play. Towards the middle of the last act. I 
would have them enter with wild looks and out-spread arms ; 
there is no necessity for speaking, they arc only to groan at 
each other, they must vary the tones of exclamation and )5 
despair through the whole theatrical gamut, wring their 
figures into every shape of distress, and when their calami- 
ties have drawn a proper quantity of tears from the sympa- 
thetic spectators, they may go off in dumb solemnity at 
different doors, clasping their hands, or slapping their 20 
pocket-holes : this, which may be called a tragic pantomime, 
will answer every purpose of moving the passions, as well 
as words could have done, and it must save those expenses 
which go to reward an author. 

All modem plays that would keep the audience alive, must 25 
be conceived in this manner, and indeed, many a modem 
play is made up on no other plan. This is the rherit that 
lifts up the heart, like q)ium, into a rapture of insensibility, 
and can dismiss the mind from all the fatigue of thinking : 
this is the eloquence that shines in many a long forgotten 30 
same, which has baen reckoned excessive fine upon acting ; 
this the lightning that flashes no less in the hyperbolical 
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tyrant, tvho breakfasts on the wind, than in the little Norval, 
05 harmless as the babe unborn. Adieu. 

XXXV 

Letter LXXXl.— from the same. 

5 1 HAVE as yet given you but a short and imperfect descrip- 
tion of the Ladies of England. Woman, my friend, is a 
subject not easily understood, even in China ; what therefore 
can be expected from my knowledge of the sex in a country 
where they are universally allowed to be riddles, and 1 but 
10a stranger? 

To confess a truth. I was afraid to begin the description, 
lest the sex should undergo some new revolution before it was 
finished ; and my picture shaild thus become old before it 
could well be said to have ever been new. To-day they are 
15 lifted uixm stilts, to-morrow they lower their heels and raise 
their heads ; their clothes at one time are bloated out with 
whalebone ; at present they have laid their hoops aside and 
arc become as slim as mermaids. All, all is in a state of 
continual fluctuation, from the Mandarine’s wife, who rattles 
20 through the streets in her chariot, to the humble sempstress, 
who clatters over the pavement in iron-shod pattens. 

What chiefly distinguishes the sex at present is the train. 
As a lady’s quality or fashion was once determined here by 
the circumference of her hoop, both are now measured by 
25 the length of her tail. Women of moderate fortunes are 
contented with tails moderately long ; but ladies of true 
taste and distinction set no bounds to their ambition in this 
particular. I am told the lady Mayoress, on days of cere- 
mony, carries one longer than a bell-wether of Bantam. 
30 whose tail you know is trundled along in a wheel-banow. 

Sun of China, what ocmtradictions do we And in this strange 
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world! not only the people of different countries think in 
opposition to each other, but the inhabitants of a single 
island are often found inconsistent with themselves : would 
you believe it ? this very people, my Fum. who are so fond 
of seeing their women with long tails, at the same time dock 5 
their horses to the very rump ! ! ! 

But you may easily guess that I am no way displeased 
with a fashion which tends to increase a demand for the 
commodities of the East, and is so veiy beneficial to the 
country in which I was bom. Nothing can be better cal- 10 
culated to increase the price of silk than the present manner 
of dressing. A lady’s train is not bought but at some ex- 
pense, and after it has swept the public walks for a very 
few evenings, is fit to be worn no longer : more silk must be 
bought in order to repair the breach, and some ladies of i5 
peculiar economy are thus found to patch up their tails eight 
or ten times in a season, This unnecessary' consumption may 
introduce poverty here, but then we 'ihall be the richer for it 
in China, 

The man in black, who is a professed enemy to this man- 20 
ner of ornamenting the tail, assures me, there are numberless 
inconveniences attending it, and that a lady dressed up to 
the fashion is as much a cripple as any in Nankin. But his 
chief indignation is levelled at those who dress in this man- 
ner, without a proper fortune to support it. He assures me. 25 
that he has known some, who would have a tail, though they 
wanted a petticoat, and others, who. without any other 
pretensions, fancied they became ladies merely frem the ad- 
dition of three superfluous yards of ragged silk : I know a 
thrifty good woman, continues he, who thinking herself ob- 30 
liged to carry a train like her betters, never walks from home 
without the uneasy apprehensions of wearing it out too 
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soon ; every excursion she makes gives her new anxiety, and 
her train is every bit as importunate, and wounds her peace 
as much, as the bladder we sometimes see tied to the tail of 
a cat. 

5 Nay. he ventures to affirm, that a train may often bring a 
lady into the most critical circumstances ; for should a rude 
fellow, says he, offer to come up to ravish a kiss, and the 
lady attempt to avoid it. in retiring she must necessarily tread 
upon her train, and thus fall fairly upon her back, by which 
hJ means ever>’ one knows, — her clothes may bo spoiled. 

The ladies hero make no scruple to laugh at the smallness 
of a Chinese slipper, but I fancy our wives at China would 
have a more real cause of laughter, could they but see the 
immoderate length of an European train. Head of Con- 
15 fucius ! to view a human being crippling herself with a great 
unwieldy tail for our diversion ; backward she cannot go, 
forward she must move but slowly, and if ever she attempts 
to turn round, it must be in a circle not smaller than that 
described by the wheeling crocodile, when it would face an 
20 assailant. And yet to think that all this confers importance 
and majesty ! to think that a lady acquires additional res- 
pect from fifteen yards of trailing taffety ! I can’t contain ; 
ha, ha, ha ! this is certainly a remnant of European bar- 
barity : the female Tartar dressed in sheep-skins is in far 
25 more convenient drapery. Their own writers have some- 
times inveighed against the absurdity of this fashion, but 
perhaps it has never been ridiculed so well as upon the 
Italian theatre, where Pasquariclo being engaged to attend 
on the countess of Femambroco, having one of his hands 
30 employed in carrying her muff, and the other her lap dog. 
he bears her train majestically along by sticking it in the 
waistband of his breeches Adieu. 
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XXXVl 

Letter LXXXIl . — Front the same. 

A DISPUTE has for some time divided the philosophers of 
Europe ; it is debated, whether arts and sciences are more 
serviceable or prejudicial to mankind. They, who maintain 5 
the cause of literature, endeavour to prove their usefulness 
from the impossibility of a large number of men sub- 
sisting in a small traa of country without them : from the 
pleasure which attends the acquisition ; and from the influ- 
ence of knowledge in promoting practical morality. jq 

They who maintain the opposite opinion, display the 
happiness and innocence of those uncultivated nations who 
live without learning : urge the numerous vices which arc 
to be found only in polished society, enlarge upon the op- 
pression. the cruelty and the blood which must necessarily 15 
be shed, in order to cement civil society, and insist upon the 
happy equality of conditions in a barbarous state, preferable 
to the unnatural subordination of a more refined constitution. 

This dispute, which has already given so much employ- 
ment to speculative indolence, has been managed with much 20 
ardour, and (not to suppress our sentiments) with but little 
sagacity. They who insist that the sciences are useful in 
refined society are certainly right, and they who maintain 
that barbarous nations are more happy without them, are 
right also ; but when one side for this reason attempts to 25 
prove them as universally useful to the solitary barbarian, 
as to the native of a crowded common-wealth ; or when the 
other endeavours to banish them as prejudicial to all society, 
even from populous states as well as from the inhabitants 
of the wilderness, they are both wrong ; since that knowledge 30 
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which makes the happiness of a refined European, would be 
a torment to the precarious tenant of an Asiatic wild. 

Let me. to prove this, transport the imagination for a 
moment to the midst of a forest in Siberia. Tlrere we be- 
5 hold the inhabitant, poor indeed, but equally fond of happi- 
ness with the most refined philosopher of China. The earth 
lies uncultivated and uninhabited for miles around him : 
his little family and he the sole and undisputed possessors. 
In such circumstances Nature and Reason will induce him 
10 to prefer a hunter’s life to that of cultivating the earth. He 
will certainly adhere to that manner of living which is car- 
ried on at the smallest expense of labour, and tliat food which 
is most agreeable to the appetite ; he will prefer indolent 
though precarious luxury to a laborious though permanent 
j5 competence, and a knowledge of his own happiness will 
determine him to persevere in native barbarity. 

In like manner his happiness will incline him to bind 
himself by no law : Laws are made in order to secure pre- 
sent property, but he is possessed of no property which he 
2i) is afraid to lose, and desires no more than will be sufficient 
to sustain him ; to enter into compacts with others, would 
be undergoing a voluntary obligation without the expectance 
of any reward. He and his countrymen are tenants, not 
rivals, in the same inexhaustible forest ; the encreased pos- 
25 sessions of one by no means diminishes the expectations aris- 
ing from equal assiduity in another ; there are no need of 
laws therefore to repress ambition, where there can be no 
mischief attending its most boundless gratifications. 

Our solitary Siberian will, in like manner, find the sciences 
30 not only entirely useless in directing his practice, but dis- 
gusting even in speculation. In every contemplation our 
curiosity must be first excited by the appearances of things, 
before our reason undergoes the fatigue of investigating the 
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causes. Some of those appearances are produced by experi- 
ment, others by minute enquiry ; some arise from a know- 
ledge of foreign climates, and others from an intimate stud) 
of our own. But there are few- objects in comparison which 
present themselves to the inhabitant of a barbarous countr>- ; 5 
the game he hunts, or the transient cottage he builds, make 
up the chief objects of his concern ; his curiosity therefore 
must be proportionably less ; and if that is diminished, the 
reasoning faculty will be diminished in proportion. 

Besides, sensual enjoyment adds wings to curiosity. We lu 
consider few objects with ardent attention, but those which 
have some connecticwi with our wishes, our pleasures, or 
our necessities. A desire of enjoyment first interests out 
passions in the pursuit, points out the object of investigation, 
and Reason then comments where sense has led the way. 15 
An encrease in the number of our enjoym-nts therefore ne- 
cessarily produces an encrease of scientific research ; but in 
countries where almost every enjoyment is wanting, Reason 
there seems destitute of its great inspirer, and speculation is 
the business of fools, when it becomes its own reward. 20 

The barbarous Siberian is too wise, therefore, to exhaust 
his time in quest of knowledge, which neitlrer curiosity 
prompts, nor pleasure impels him to pursue. When told of 
the exact admeasurement of a degree upon the equator at 
Quito, he feels no pleasure in the account ; when informed 25 
that such a discovery tends to promote navigation and com- 
merce, he finds himself no way interested in either. A dis- 
covery which some have pursued at the hazard of their lives, 
affects him with neither astonishment nor pleasure. He is 
satisfied with thoroughly understanding the few objects which 30 
contribute to his own felicity, he knows the properest places 
where to lay the snare for the sable, and discerns the value 
of furs with more than European sagacity. More extended 

C.W. 5 
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knowledge would only serve to render him unhappy ; it 
miglit lend a ray to shew him the misery of his situation, 
but could not guide him in his efforts to avoid it. Ignorance 
is the happiness of the poor. 

5 The misery of a being, endowed with sentiments above its 
capacity of fruition, is most admirably described in one of 
the fables of Locman, the Indian moralist. ‘ An elephant 
that had been peculiarly serviceable in fighting the battles 
of Wistnow, was ordered by the god to wish for whatever 
10 he thought projxir, and the desire should be attended with 
immediate gratification The elephant thanked his bene- 
factor on bended knees, and desired to be endowed with the 
reason and the faculties of a man. Wistnow was sorry to 
hear the foolish request, and endeavoured to dissuade him 
IS from his misplaced ambition ; but finding it to no purpose, 
gave him at last such a portion of wisdom as could correct 
even the Zendavesta of Zoroaster. The reasoning elephant 
went away rejoicing in his new acquisition, and though his 
body still retained its ancient form, he found his appetites 
20 and passions entirely altered. He first considered that it 
would not only be more comfortable, but also more becom- 
ing to wear clothes : but unhappily he had no method of 
making them himself, nor had he the use of speech to demand 
them from others, and this was the first time he felt real 
25 anxiety. He soon perceived how much more elegantly men 
were fed than he, therefore he began to loath his usual food 
and longed for those delicacies which adorn the tables of 
Princes ; but here again he found it impossible to be satis- 
fied ; for though he could easily obtain flesh, yet he found 
30 it impossible to dress it in any degree of perfection. In 
short, every pleasure that contributed to the felicity of man- 
kind, served only to render him more miserable, as he found 
himself utterly deprived of the power of enjoyment. In this 
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manner he led a repining, discontented life, detesting himself 
and displeased with his ill-judged ambition, till at last his 
benefactor Wistnow. taking compassion on his forlorn situa- 
tion, restored him to the ignorance and the happiness which 
he was originally formed to enjoy.’ 5 

No, my friend, to attempt to introduce the sciences into 
a nation of wandering barbarians, is only to render them 
more miserable than even Nature designed they should be. 

A life of simplicity is best fitted to a state of solitude. 

The great law-giver of Russia attempted to improve the lu 
desolate inhabitants of Siberia, by sending among them some 
of the politest men of Europe. The consequence has she\\’n, 
that the country was as yet unfit to receive them ; they lan- 
guished for a time with a sort of exotic malady, every day 
degenerated from themselves, and. at last, instead of render- 15 
ing the country more polite, they conformed to the soil, and 
put on barbarity. 

No, my friend, in order to make the sciences useful in any 
country, it must first become populous ; the inhabitants must 
go through the different stages of hunter, shepherd, and 2o 
husbandman : then when property becomes valuable, and 
consequently gives cause for injustice : then when laws are 
appointed to repress injury, and secure possession, when 
men, by the sanction of those laws, become possessed of 
superfluity, when luxury is thus introdua^d and demands its ^ 
continual supply, then it is that the sciences become neces- 
sary and useful ; the state then cannot subsist without them ; 
they must then be introduced at once to teach men to draw 
the greatest possible quantity of pleasure from circumscribed 
possession ; and to restrain them within the bounds of 30 
moderate enjoyment. 

The sciences are not the cause of luxury, but its conse- 
quence. and this destroyer thus brings with it an antidote 
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which resists the virulence of its own poison. By asserting 
that luxury introduces the sciences, we assert a truth ; but if 
with those, who reject the utility of learning, we assert that 
the sciences also introduce luxury, we shall be at once false, 
5 absurd, and ridiculous. Adieu. 

XXXVII 

Letter LXXXVl. -From Lieix Chi AUati^i, to Fum Hoatn, 
first President of the Ceremonial Academy at Pekin, 

in China. 

10 Of all the places of amusement where gentlemen and ladies 
are entertained. I have not been yet to visit Newmarket. 
This, I am told, is a large field, where, upwn certain occa- 
sions, Uiree or four horses are brought together, then set a 
running, and that horse which runs swiftest wins the 
15 wager. 

This is reckoned a very polite and fashionable amuse- 
ment here, mu:h more followed by the nobility, than par- 
tridge fighting at Java, or paper kites at Madagascar ; 
several of the great here, I am told, understand as much of 
20 faniery as their grooms ; and a horse, with any share of 
merit, can never want a patron among the nobility. 

We have a description of this entertainment almost everj' 
day in some of the gazettes, as for instance : ‘ On such a day 
the Give and Take Plate was run for between his Grace’s 
25 Crab, his Lordship's Periwinkle, and ’Squire Smackem’s 
Slamerkin. All rode their own horses. There was the great- 
est concourse of nobility that has been known here for several 
seasons. The odds were m favour of Crab in the beginning, 
but Slamerkin, after the first heat, seemed to have the 
30 the match hollow ; however, it was soon seen, that Peri- 
winkle improved in wind, which at last, turned out accord- 
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ingly : Crab was run to a standstill. Slamerkin was knocked 
up, and Periwinkle was brought in with universal applause.' 
Thus, you see, Periwinkle received universal applause, and no 
doubt his Lordship came in for some share of that praise 
which was so liberally bestowed upon Periwinkle. Sun of 5 
China ! how glorious must the Senator appear m his cap 
and leather breeches, his whip crossed in his mouth, and 
thus coming to the goal amongst the shouts of grooms, 
jotkeys. pimps, stable-b ed Dukes, and degraded Generals ! 

From the description of this princely amusement, now Irans* 10 
cribed, and from the great veneration I have for the charac- 
ters of its principal promoters, I make no doubt but I shall 
look upon an horse-race with becoming reverence, pre-dis- 
posed as I am by a similar amusement, of whi:h I have 
lately bc-en a spectator : for just now I happened to have 15 
an opportunity of being present at a Cart-race. 

'Whether this contention bctweei three caits of different 
parishes was promoted by a siibscriptiwi among the nobility, 
or whether the grand-jury in coun:iI assembled had glori- 
ously combined to encourage plaustral merit, I cannot take 2J 
upon me to determine ; but certain it is. the whole was con- 
ducted with the utmost regularity and decorum, and the 
company, which made a biiilianl appxrarancc, were univer- 
sally of opinion that the sport was high, the nmning fine, 
and the riders influenced by no bribe. ^ 

It was run on the road from London to a village called 
Brentford, between a turnip cart, a dust cart, and a dung 
cart ; each of the owners condcsce.iding lo TTiOunt and be his 
own driver. The odds at starting were Dust against Dung five 
to four ; but after half a mile going, the knowing ones found 30 
themselves all on the wrong side, and it was Turnip against 
the field, brass to silver. 

Soon however the contest became more doubtful ; Turnip 
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indeed kept the way, but it was perceived that Dung had 
better bottom. The road re-echoed with the shouts of the 
spectators: Dung against Turnip ! Turnip against Dung ! was 
now the universal cry; neck and ne:k; one rode lighter, but the 
5 other had more judgment. I could not but particularly 
observe the ardour with which the fair sex espoused the 
cause of the different riders on this occasion ; one was 
charmed with the unwashed beauties of Dung : another was 
captivated with the patibulary aspect of Turnip : while in the 
10 mean time unfortunate gloomy Dust, who came whipping 
behind, was cheered by the encouragements of some, and pity 
of all. 

The contention now continued for some time, without a 
possibility of determining to whom victory designed the 
15 prize. The winning-post appeared in view, and he who 
drove the turnip cart, assured hinwelf of success ; and success- 
ful he might have been, had his horse been as ambitious as 
he ; but upon approaching a turn from the road, which led 
homewards, the horse fairly stood still, and refused to move 
20 a foot farther. Tlie dung cart had scarce time to enjoy 
this temporary triumph, when it was pitched headlong into 
a ditch by the wayside, and the rider left to wallow in 
congenial mud. Dust in the mean time soon came up. and 
not being far from the jwst, came in amidst the shouts and 
23 acclamations of all the spectators, and greatly caressed by 
all the quality of Brentford. Fortune was kind only to one, 
who ought to have been favourable to all ; each had peculiar 
merit, each laboured hard to cam the prize, and each richly 
deserved the cart he drove. 

30 I do not know whether this description may not have 
anticipated~that~which 1 int ended giving of Newmarket. I am 
told there is little else to be seen even there, there may 
be some minute differences in the dress of the spectators, 
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but none at all in their understandings ; the quality of Brent- 
ford are as remarkable for politeness and delicacy, as the 
breeders of Newmarket. The quality of Brentford drive 
their own carts, and the honourable fraternity of Newmarket 
ride their own horses. In short, the matches in one place 5 
are as rational as those in the other ; and it is more than 
probable, that turnips, dust, and dung, are all that can be 
found to furnish out description in either. 

Forgive me, my friend, but a person like me. bred up in a 
philosophic seclusion, is apt to regard perhaps with too 10 
much asperity, those occurrences which sink man below his 
station in Nature, and diminish the intrinsic value of hu- 
manity. 


XXXVIII 

Letter LXXXVII. -From Fum Hoam lo Lieri Chi AllCiUgi. 15 

You tell me that people of Europe are wise ; but where lies 
their wisdom ? You say they are valiant too ; but I have 
some reasons to doubt of their valour. They are engaged 
in war among each other, yet apply to the Russians, their 
neighbours and ours, for assistance. Cultivating such an 20 
alliance argues at once imprudence and timidity. All sub- 
sidies paid for such an aid is strengthening the Russians, 
already too powerful, and weakening the employers, already 
exhausted by intestine commotions. 

I cannot avoid beholding the Russian empire as the na- 25 
tural enemy of the more western parts of Europe ; as an 
enemy already possessed of great strength, and from the 
nature of the government, every day threatening to become 
more jxiwerful. This extensive empire, which, both in Europe 
and Asia, occupies almost a third of the old world, was, 3(j 
about two centuries ago, divided into separate kingdoms and 
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dukedoms, and from such a division consequently feeble. 
Since the times, however, of John Basilides, it has increased 
in strength and e.xtent ; and those untrodden forests, those 
innumerable savage animals which formerly covered the face 
5 of the country, are now removed, and colonics of mankind 
planted in their room. A kingdom thus enjoying peace in- 
ternally. possessed of an unbounded extent of dominion, and 
learning the military art at the ex|>ense of others abroad, 
must every day grow more powerful ; and it is probable, 

10 we shall hear Russia, in future times, as formerly, called the 
OITicina Gentium. 

It was long the wish of Peter, their great monarch, to have 
a fort in some of the western parts of Europe : many of his 
schemes and treaties were directed to this end, but happily 
15 for Europe he failed in them all. A fort in the power of 
this people would be like the possession of a floodgate ; and 
whenever ambition, interest, or necessity promp.ed, they 
might then be able to deluge the whole world with a barbar- 
ous inundation. 

20 Believe me, my friend, I cannot sufficiently contemn the 
politicians of Europe, who thus make this powerful people 
arbitrators in their quarrel. The Russians are now at that 
period between refinement and barbarity, which seems most 
‘ adapted to military achievement : and if once they happen 
25 to get footing in the western parts of Europe, it is not the 
feeble efforts of the sons of effeminaty and dissention, that 
can serve to remove them. The fertile valley and soft cli- 
mate, will ever be sufficient inducements to draw whole my- 
riads from their native deserts, the trackless wild, or snowy 

30 mountain. 

History, experience, reason, nature, expand the book of 
wisdom before the eyes of mankind, but they will not read. 
We have seen with terror a winged phalanx cf famished 
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locusts each singly contemptible, but from multitude become 
hideous, cover, like clouds, the face of day. and threaten the 
whole world with ruin. We have seen them settling on the 
fertile plains of India and Eg>'pt, destroying in an instant 
the labours and the hopes of nations ; sparing neither the 5 
fruit of the earth nor the verdure of the fields, and changing 
into a frightful desert, landscapes of once luxuriant beauty. 

We have seen myriads of ants issuing together from the 
southern desert, like a torrent whose source was inexhau- 
stible, succeeding each other without end, and removing 10 
their destroyed forces with unwearied perseverance, bringing 
desolation wherever they came, banishing men and animals, 
and. when destitute of all subsistence, in heaps infecting the 
wilderness which they had made ! Like these have been the 
migrations of men. When as yet savage, and almost rc- 15 
sembling their brute partners in the forest, subject like them 
only to the instincts of Nature, and directed by hunger 
alone in the choice of an abode, how have we seen whole 
armies starting wild at once from their forests and their dens : 
Goths, Huns, Vandals, Saracens. Turks, Tartars, myriads of 20 
men. animals in human form, without country, without name, 
without laws, out-powering by numbers all opposition, ravag- 
ing cities, overturning empires, and, after having destroyed 
whole nations, and spread extensive desolation, how have 
we seen them sink oppressed by some new enemy, more 25 
barbarous and even more unknown than they ! Adieu. 

XXXIX 

utter LXXXVI 1 1. —from Uen Chi Altajigi, to Fum 
Hoam, first President of the Ceremonial Academy at 

Pekin, in China. 33 

As the instruction of the fair sex in this country is entirely 
committed to the care of foreigners, as their language- 
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masters, music-masters, hair-frizzers, and governesses, are all 
from abroad. I had some intentions of opening a female 
academy myself, and made no doubt, as I was quite a 
foreigner, of meeting a favourable reception. 

5 In this I intended to instruct the ladies in all the conjugal 
mysteries ; wives would be taught the art of managing 
husbands, and maids the skill of properly choosing them : 
Twould teach a wife” rto^faF she might venture to be sick 
without giving disgust ; she should be acquainted with the 
10 great benefits of the cholic in the stomach, and all the 
thorough-bred insolence of fashion ; maids should learn the 
secret of nicely distinguishing every competitor ; they should 
be able to know the difference between a pedant and a scho- 
lar, a citizen and a prig, a squire and his horse, a beau and 
15 his monkey ; but chiefly they should be taught the art 
(^managing their smites, from the contcmptuoiis simper 
to the long laborious laugh. 

But I have discontinued the project ; for what would 
signify leaching ladies the manner of governing or choosing 
20 husbands, when marriage is at present so much out of 
fashion, that a lady is very well off, who can get any hus- 
band at all. Celibacy now prevails in every rank of life, 
the streets are crowded with old bachelors, and the houses 
with ladies who have refused good offers, and arc never 
25 likely to receive any for tlie future. 

The only advice, therefore, I could give the fair sex as 
things stand at present, is to get husbands as fast as they 
can. There is certainly nothing in the whole creation, not 
even Babylon in ruins, more truly deplorable than a lady 
30 in the virgin bloom of sixty-three, or a battered unmanied 
beau, who squibs about from place to place, shewing his pig- 
tail wig and his ears. The one appears to my imagination 
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in the form of a double night-cap. or a roll of pt)matum. the 
other in the shape of an electuary, or a box of pills. 

I would once more therefore advise the ladies to get hus- 
bands. I would desire them not to discard an old lowr 
without very sufficient reasons, nor treat the new with ill- 5 
nature till they know him false : let not prudes allege the 
falseness of the sex. coquettes the pleasures of long court- 
ship. or parents the necessary preliminaries of penny for penny. 

I have reasons that would silence even a casuist in this parti 
cular. In the first place, therefore. I divide the subject 10 
into fifteen heads, and then sic argupnenlOT — but not to give 
you and myself the spleen, be contented at present with an 
Indian tale. 

In a winding of the river Arnidar. just before it falls into 
the Caspian sea. there lies an island unfrequented by the 15 
inhabitants of the Continent, In this seclusion, blest with 
all. that wild uncultivated Nature could bestow, lived a 
princess and her two daughters. She had beim wrc:ked up- 
on the coast while her children as yet were infants, who 
of conse<}Ucna‘, though grown up. were entirely unacquaint- 2U 
ed with man. Yet. unexperienced as the young ladies 
were in the opposite sex, both early discovered symptoms, 
the one of pruder>', the other of being a coquette. The 
eldest was ever learning maxims of wisdom and discre- 
tion from her mamma, while the youngest employed all 25 
her hours in gazing at her own face in a neighbouring 
fountain. 

Their usual amusement in this solitude was fishing. Their 
mother had taught them all the secrets of the art ; 
she shewed them which were the most likely places to throw 30 
out the line, what baits were most proiier for the various 
seasons, and the best manner to draw up the finny prey when 
they had hooked it. In this manner they spent their time. 
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easy and innocent, till one day. the Princess being indisposed, 
desired them to go and catch her a sturgeon or a shark 
for supper, which she fancied might sit easy on her stomach. 
The daughters obeyed, and clapping on a gold fish.* the 
5 usual bait on those occasions, went and sat upon one of 
the rocks, letting the gilded hook glide down with the 
stream. 

On the opposite shore, farther down, at the mouth of the 
river, lived a diver for pearls ; a youth, who, by long habit 
10 in his trade, was almost grown amphibious ; so that he 
could remain whole hours at the bottom of the water, with- 
out ever fetching breach. He happened to be at that very ins- 
tant diving, when the ladies were fishing with the gilded hook. 
Seeing thcrefoie the bait, which to him had the appcaiance 
15 of real gold, he was resolved to seize the prize, but both 
hands being already filled with pearl oysters, he found him- 
self obliged to snap at it with his mouth : The consequence 
is easily imagined ; the hook, before unpcrceived, was inst- 
antly fastened in his jaw, nor could he. with all his efforts 
20 or his floundering, get free. 

‘ Sister, cries the youngest Princess, I _have certainly 
caught a monstrous fish ; I never perceived any thing strug- 
gle so at the end of my line before ; come, and help me to draw 
it in.’ They both now therefore assisted in fishing up the 
25 Diver on shore ; but nothing could equal their surprise upon 
seeing him. * Bless my eyes, cries the prude, what have we got 
here ; this is a very odd fish to be sure ; I never saw any 
thing in my life look so queer ; what eyes, what terrible 
claws, what a monstrous snout ; I have read of this 
30 mo.ister somewhere before, it certainly must be a Tanlmtg 
that eats women ; let us throw it back into the sea where 
wc found it.' 
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The Diver in the meantime stood upon the beach, at the 
end of the line, with the hook in his mouth, using every 
art that he thought could best excite pity, and particularly look- 
ing extremely tender, which is usual in such circumstances. 
The coquette, therefore in some measure influenced by the 5 
innocence of his looks, ventured to contradict her companion. 

■ Upon my word, sister, says she, I see nothing in the ani- 
mal so very terrible as you are pleased to apprehend ; I 
think it may serve well enough for a change. Always sharks, 
and sturgeons, and lobsters, and crawfish, make me quite lo 
sick. I fancy a slice of this nicely grilladed, and dressed 
up with shrimp-sauce, would be very pretty eating. 1 fancy 
mamma would like a nit with pickles above all things in the 
world ; and if it should not sit easy on her stomach, it will 
be time enough to discontinue it when found disagreeable, 15 
you know.’ ‘ Horrid,’ cries the prude, ' would the girl be 
poisoned? I tell you it is a Tatilang; I have read of it 
in twenty places. It is every where described as the most 
pernicious animal that ever infested the ocean. I am at- 
tain it is the most insidious, ravenous creature in the world ; 20 
and is certain destruction if taken internally.’ The youngest 
sister was now therefore obliged to submit ; both assisted 
in drawing the hook with some violence from the Diver's 
jaw ; and he finding himself at liberty, bent his breast 
against the broad wave and disappeared in an instant. 25 
Just at this juncture the mother came down to the beach, 
to know the cause of her daughters' delay ; they told her 
every circumstance, describing the monster they had caught. 
The old lady was one of the most discreet women in the 
world ; she was called tJie black-eyed Princess, from two 30 
black eyes she had received in her youth, being a little 
addicted to a boxing in her liquor. ' Alas, my children, cries 
she, what have you done ; the fish you caught was a man- 
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fish ; one of the most lame domestic animals in the world. 
We could have let him run and play about the garden, and 
he would have been twenty times more entertaining than 
our squirrel or monkey.’ ’ If that be all. says the young 
5 coquette, we will fish for him again. If that be all, I’ll 
hold three tooth-picks to one pound of snuff. I catch him 
whenever I please.’ Accordingly they threw in their line 
ona- more, but with all their gilding, and paddling, and 
assiduity, they could never after catch the Diver. In this 
10 state of solitude and disappointment they continued for 
many years, still fishing, but without success ; till, at last, 
the genius of the place, in pity to their distresses, changed 
their prude into a shrimp, and the coquette into an oyster. 
.Adieu- 


Letter XCI.— from Lieti Chi Altangi, to Fum Hoam, first 
President of the Ceremonial Academy at Pekin, in China. 

I r is no unplcasing contemplation to consider the influence 
which soil and climate have upon the disposition of the in- 
20 habitants, the animals and vegetables of different countries, 
That among the brute creation is much more visiWe than in 
man, and that in vegetables more than either. In some 
places those plants which are entirely poisonous at home 
lose their deleterious quality by being carried abroad ; there 
25 are serpents in Macedonia so harmless as to be used as play- 
things for children, and we are told, that in some parts of 
Fez there are lions so very timorous as to be scared away, 
though coming in herds, by the cries of women. 

I know of no country where the influence of climate and 
30 soil is more visible than in England ; the same hidden cause 
which gives courage to their dogs and cocks, gives also fierce- 
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ness to their men. But chiefly this ferocity appears among 
the vulgar. The polite of ever>’ country pretty nearly 
resemble each other. But as in simpling. it is among the 
uncultivated productions of Nature, we are to examine the 
characteristic differences of climate and soil, so in an estimate 5 
of the genius of the people, we must look among the sons 
of unpolished rusticity. The vulgar English therefore may 
be easily distinguished from all the rest of the world, by 
superior pride, impatience and a peculiar hardiness of soul. 

Perhaps no qualities in the world are more susceptible of lo 
a fine polish than these : artificial complaisance and easy 
deference being super-induced over these, generally forms a 
great character ; something at once elegant and majestic ; 
affable yet sincere. Such in general arc the belter sort ; but 
they who are left in primitive rudeness are the least disixjscd 15 
for society with others, or comfort internally, of any ix-ople 
under the sun. 

The poor indeed of every amntry, are but little prone to 
treat each other with tenderness ; their own miseries are too 
apt to engross all their pity ; and perhaps, too, they give but 20 
little commiseration, as they find but little from others. But. 
in England, the poor treat each other upon every occasion 
with more than savage animosity, and as if they were in a 
stale of open war by nature. In China, if two porters should 
meet in a narrow street, they would lay down their burthens, 25 
make a thousand excuses to each other for the accidental 
interruption, and beg pardon on their knees ; if two men 
of the same occupation should meet here, they would first 
begin to scold, and at last to beat each other. One would 
th’nk they had miseries enough resulting from |x;nury and 30 
labour not to increase them by ill nature among themselves, 
and subjection to new penalties, but such considerations never 
weigh with them- 
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But to recompense this strange absurdity, they are in the 
main generous, brave and enterprising. They feel the 
slightest injuries w:th a degree of ungovemed impatience, but 
resist the greatest calamities with surprising fortitude. Those 
5 miseries under which any other people in the world would 
sink, they have often shewed they were capable of enduring ; 
if accidentally cast upon some desolate coast, their persever- 
ance is beyond what any other nation is capable of sustain- 
ing : if imprisoned for crimes, their efforts to escape arc 
10 greater than among others. The peculiar strength of their 
prisons, when compared to those elsewhere, argues their 
hardiness : even the strongest prisons I have ever seen in 
other countries, would be very insuffident to confine the 
untameable spirit of an Englishman. In short, what man 
15 dares do in circumstances of danger, an Englishman will. His 
virtues seem to sleep in the calm, and are called out only to 
combat the kindred storm. 

But the greatest eulogy of this people, is the generosity of 
their miscreants ; the tenderness in general of their robbers 
ZO and highwaymen. Perhaps no people can produce instances 
of the same kind, where the desperate mix pity with injustice : 
still shewing that they understand a distinction in crimes, 
and even, in acts of violence, have still some tincture of re- 
maining virtue. In every other country robbery and murder 
25 go almost always together ; here it seldom happens, except 
upon ill-judged resistance or pursuit The banditti of other 
countries are unmerciful to a supreme degree ; the highway- 
man and robber here arc generous at least to the public, and 
pretend even to virtues in their intercourse among each other. 
30 Taking therefore my opinion of the English from the virtues 
and vices practised among the vulgar, they at once present 
to a stranger all their faults, and keep their virtues up only 
for the enquiring eye of a philosopher. 
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Foreigners are generally shocked at their insolence upon 
first coming among them : they find themselves ridiculed and 
insulted in every street : they meet with none of those 
trifling civilities, so frequent elsewhere, which are instances 
of mutual good will without previous acquaintance : they 5 
travel through the country either too ignorant or too obsti- 
nate to cultivate a closer acquaintance, meet every moment 
something to excite their disgust, and return home to 
characterize this as the region of spleen, insolence, and ill- 
nature. In short, England would be the last place in the 
world I would travel to by way of amusement ; but the first 
for instruction. I would choose to have others, for my 
acquaintance but Englishmen for my friends. 

XLI 

Letter XCIl.-- To the same, ^5 

The mind is ever ingenious in making its own distress. The 
wandering beggar, who has none to protect, to feed, or to 
shelter him. fancies complete happiness in labour and a full 
meal ; take him from rags and want, feed, clothe, and em- 
ploy him. his wishes now rise one step above his station : 20 
he could be happy were he possessed of raiment, food, and 
ease. Suppose his wishes gratified even in these, his prospects 
widen as he ascends : he finds himself in affluence and 
tranquillity indeed, but indolence soon breeds anxiety, and 
he desires not only to be freed from pain, but to be possessed 25 
of pleasure : pleasure is granted h-m, and this but opens his 
soul to ambition, and ambition will be sure to taint his future 
happiness, either with jealousy, disappointment, or fatigue. 

But of all the arts of distress found out by man for his 
own torment, perhaps, that of philosophic misery is most 30 
truly ridiculous, a passiixi nowhere carried to so extravagant 
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an excess, as in the country where I ncm’ reside. It is not 
enough to engage all the compassion of a philosopher here, 
that his own globe is harassed with wars, pestilence, or 
barbarity ; he shall grieve for the inhabitants of the moon. 
5 if the situation of her imaginary mountains happen to alter ; 
and dread the extinction of the sun. if the spots on the surface 
happen to encrease ; one should imagine, that philosophy 
was introduced to make men happy, but here it serves to 
make hundreds miserable. 

10 My landlady some days ago brought me the diary of a 
philosopher of this desponding sort, who had kxlged in the 
apartment before me. It contains the history of a life, which 
sc^?ms to be one continued tissue of sorrow, apprehension, 
and distress, A single week will ser\’c as a s[)«:imen of the 
15 whole. 

\fonday. In what a transient, decaying situation arc we 
placed, and what various reasons does philosophy furnish to 
to make mankind unhappy ! A single grain of mustard 
. shall continue to produce its similitude througli numberless 
20 successions ; yet what has been granted to this little seed has 
been denied to our planetary system : the mustard-seed is 
still unaltered, but the system is growing old, and must 
quickly fall to decay. How terrible will it be, when the 
motions of all the planets have at last become so irregular 
25 as to need repairing, when the moon shall fall into frightful 
paroxysms of alteration, when the earth, deviating from its 
ancient track, and with every other planet forgetting its 
circular revolutions, shall become so eccentric, that uncon- 
fined by the laws of system, it shall fly off into boundless 
30 space, to knock against some distant world, or fall in upon 
the sun. either extinguishing his light, or burned up by his 
flames in a moment. Perhaps wh=Ie 1 write, this dreadful 
change is begun, Shield me from universal ruin ! Yet idiot 
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man laughs, sings, and rejoices in the very face of the sun. 
and seems no way touched w’ith his situation. 

Tuesday. Went to bed in great distress, awaked and was 
comforted, by considering that this change was to happen at 
some indefinite time, and therefore, like death, the thoughts 5 
of it might easily be borne. But there is a revolution, a 
fixed determined revolution, which must certainly come to 
pass : yet which, by good fortune. I shall never feel, except 
in my [xjsterity. The obliquity of the equator with the 
ecliptic, is now twenty minutes less than when it was ob- lu 
served two thousand years ago by Piteas. If this be the case, 
in six thousand the obliquity will be still less by an whole 
degree. This being supposed, it is evident, that our earth, 
as Louville has clearly proved, has a motion, by which the 
climates must necessarily change place, and. in the space of 15 
about one million of years. England shall actually travel to 
the Antarctic pole. I shudder at the change ! How shall 
our unhappy grand-children endure the hideous climate ! 

million of years will soon be- accomplished ; they are but 
a moment when compared to eternity ; then shall our charm- 20 
mg country, as I may say, in a moment of time, resemble 
the hideous wilderness of Nova Zembla. 

Wednesday. To-night, by my calailation. the long predicted 
comet is to make its first appearance. Heavens, what terrors 
are impending over our little dim speck of earth ! Dreadful 25 
visitation ! Are we to be scorched in its fires, or only smotli- 
ered in the vapour of its tail ? That is the question ! 
Thoughtless mortals, go build houses, plant orchards, pur- 
chase estates, for to-morrow you die. But what if the comet 
should not come ? That would be equally fatal. Comets arc 30 
servants which periodically return to supply the sun with 
fuel. If our sun therefore should be disappointed of the 
expected supply, and all his fuel be in the meantime burnt 
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out, he must expire like an exhausted taper. What a 
miserable situat on must our earth be in without his enliven- 
ing ray ? Have we not seen several neighbouring suns entire- 
ly disappear? Has not a fixed star, near the tail of the Ram, 
5 lately been quite extinguished ? 

Thursday. The comet has not yet appeared : I am sorry 
for it : first, sorry because my calculation is false ; secondly, 
sorry lest the sun should want fuel ; thirdly, sorry lest the 
wits should laugh at our erroneous predict ons ; and fourthly. 
10 sorry because if it appears to-night, it must necessarily come 
within tile sphere of the earth's attraction ; and heaven help 
the unhappy country on which it happens to fall. 

Friday. Our whole society have been out all eager in search 
of the comet. We have seen not less than sixteen comets in 
15 d.fferent parts of the heavens. However we are unanimously 
nsolved to fix ujxm one only to be the comet expected. That 
near Virgo wants nothing but a tail to fit it out completely 
for terrestrial admiration. 

Saturday. The moon is, I find, at her old pranks. Her ap- 
20 pulses, librations, and other irregularities, indeed amaze me. 
My daughter too is this morning gone off w th a grenadier. 
No way surprising. 1 was never able to give her a relish 
for wisdom. She ever promised to be a mere expletive in 
tlic creat'on. But the moon, the moon gives me real un- 
25 easiness ; I fondly fancied I had fixed her. I had thought 
her constant, and constant only to me : but every night dis- 
covers her infidelity, and proves me a desolate and abandoned 
lover. Adieu. 


XLII 

30 Letter XCIII. — To the same. 

It is surprising what an influence title shall have upon the 
mind, even though these titles be of our own making. Like 
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ch'ldren we dress up the puppets in finer>’, and then stand 
in astonishment at the plastic wonder. I have been told of 
a rat-catcher here, who strolled for a long time about the 
villages near town, without finding any employment ; at last, 
however, he thought proper to take the title of his Majesty's 5 
Rat-catcher in ordinary', and tliis succeeded beyond his 
expectations ; when it was known that he caught rats at court, 
all were ready to give him countenance and employment. 

But of all the people, they who make books seem most 
l>erfectly sensible of the advantage of titular dignity. All 10 
seem convinced, that a book written by vulgar hands, can nei- 
ther instruct nor improve : none but Kings, Chams, and Man- 
darines, can write with any probability of success. If the t:tles 
inform me right, not only Kings and Courtiers, but Empe- 
rors themselves in this country, periodically supply the press. 15 
A man here who should write, and honestly confess that 
he wrote for bread, might as well send his manuscript to 
fire the baker's oven ; not one creature will read him ; all 
must be court-bred poets, or pretend at least to be court- 
bred, who can expect to please. Should the caitiff fairly 20 
avow a design of emptying our pockets and filling his own. 
every reader would instantly forsake him ; even those who 
wrote for bread themselves, would combine to worry h m. 
|)erfectly sensible, that his attempts only served to take the 
bread out of their mouths. 25 

And th's silly prepossession the more ama 2 es me, when 1 
consider, that almost ail the excellent productions in wit that 
have appeared here, were purely the offspring of necessity ; 
their Drydens, Butlers, Otways, and Farquhars, were all 
writers for bread. Believe me, my friend, hunger has a most So 
amazing faculty for sharpening the genius ; and he who with 
a~full belly, can’ think like a hero, after a course of fasting, 
shall rise to the sublimity of a demi-god. 
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But what will most amaze, is, that this very set of men, 
who are now so much depreciated by fools, are however the 
very best writers they have among them at present For 
my own part, were I to buy an hat, I would not have it 
5 from a stocking-maker, but an hatter ; were I to buy shoes. 
I should not go to the tailor’s for that purpose. It is just 
so with regard to wit : did I. for my life, desire to be well 
served. I would apply only to those who made it their 
trade, and lived by it. You smile at the oddity of my 
10 opinion ; but he assured, my friend, that wit is in some 
measure mechanical : and that a man long habituated to catch 
at even its resemblance, will at last be happy enough to 
possess the substance ; by a long habit of writing he acquires 
a justia- of thinking, and a mastery of manner, which 
15 holiday-writers, even with ten times his genius, may vainly 
attempt to equal. 

How then are they deceived, who expect from title, dignity, 
and exterior circumstance, an excellence, which is in some 
measure acquired by habit, and sharpened by necessity ! you 
2ohave seen, like me. many literary reputations promoted by 
the influence of fashion, which have scarce survived the 
possessor ; you have seen the poor hardly earn the little 
reputation they acquired, and their merit only acknowledged 
when they were incapable of enjoying the pleasures of 
25 popularity ; such, however, is the reputation worth posses- 
sing, that which is hardly earned is hardly lost. Adieu. 

XLIIl 

Letter XCW.—From Hinipo in Moscow, to Lien Chi 

AUangi in Lottdon. 

30 Where will my disappointments end? Must I still be 
doomed to accuse the severity of my fortune, and shew my 
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constancy in distress rather than moderation in prosperity ? 

I had at least hopes of conveying my charming companion 
safe from the reach of every enemy, and of again restoring 
her to her native soil. But tliose hopes are now no more. 

Upon leaving Terki. we i(x>k the nearest road to the 5 
dominions of Russia. We passed the Ural mountains 
covered in eternal snow, and traversed the forc-sls of Ufa. 
where the prowling bear and shrieking hyena keep an un- 
disputed possession. We next embarked ujwn the rapid 
river Bulija ; and made the best of our way to the banks lu 
of the Wolga, where it waters the fruitful valleys of Casan. 

There were two vessels in company properly exjuipped and 
armed, in order to oppose the Wolga pirates, who, we were 
mformed, infested this river. Of all mankind, these pirates 
are the most terrible. They are composed of the criminals 15 
and outlawed peasants of Russia, who fiy to the forests that 
lie along the banks of the Wolga for protection. Here they 
join in parties, lead a savage life, and have no other sub- 
sistence but plunder. Being deprivc*d of houses, friends, or 
a fixed habitation, they become more terrible even than the 20 
tiger, and as insensible to all the feelings of humanity. They 
neither give quarter to those they conquer, nor receive it when 
overpowered themselves. The severity of the laws against 
them serves to inaease their barbarity, and seems to make 
them a neutral species of beings, between the wildness of the 25 
lion and the subt lity of the man. When taken alive their 
punishment is hideous. A floating gibbet is erected, which 
is let run down with the stream : here upon an iron hook 
stuck under their ribs, and upon which the whole weight 
of their body depends, they are left to expire in the most 30 
terrible agonies ; some being thus found to linger several 
days successively. 

We were but three days' voyage from the confluence of 
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this river into the Wolga, when we perceived at a distance 
behind us an armed barque coming up with the assistance 
of sails and oars, in order to attack us. The dreadful signal 
of dcatlt was hung upon the mast, and our captain with his 
5 glass could easily discern them to be pirates. It is impos- 
sible to express cur consternation on this occasion ; the whole 
crew instantly came together to consult the properest means 
of safely. It was therefore soon determined to send off our 
women and valuable commodities in one of our vessels, and 
10 that the men should stay in the otlier and boldly oppose the 
enemy. This resolution was soon put into execution, and I 
now reluctantly parted from the beautiful ZeJis for the first 
time since our retreat from Persia. The vessd in which 
she was, disappeared to my longing eyes, in proport'on as 
15 that of the pirates approached us. They soon came up ; but, 
upon examin ng our strength, and perhaps sensible of the 
manner in which we had sent off our most valuable effects, 
they seemed more eager to pursue the vessel wo had sent 
away, than attack us. In this manner they continued to 
20 harass us for three days ; still endeavouring to pass us with- 
out fighting. But, on the fourth day, finding it ent'rely im- 
possible. and despairing to seize the expected booty, tliey 
desisted from their endeavours, and left us to pursue our 
voyage without interruption. 

25 Our joy on this occasion was great ; but soon a disappoint- 
ment more terrible, because unexpected, succeeded. The 
barque, in which our women and treasure were sent off, was 
wrecked upon the banks of the Wolga, for want of a proper 
number of hands to manage her. and the whole crew carried 
30 by the peasants up the country. Of this however we were 
not sensible till our arrival at Moscow : where expecting to 
meet our separated barque, we were informed of its mis- 
fortune. and our loss. Need I paint the situation of my 
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mind on this occasion ? Need I describe all 1 feel, when 
I despair of beholding the beautiful Zelis more ! Fancy had 
dressed the future prospect of my life in the gayest colouring 
but one unexpected stroke of fortune has robbed it of every 
charm. Her dear idea mixes with every scene of pleasure. 5 
and without her presence to enliven it. the whole becomes 
tedious, insipid, insupportable. I will confess, now that she 
IS lost, I will confess. I loved her ; nor is it in the power of 
time, or of reason, to erase her image from my heart. Ad;eu. 


XLIV 

Letter XCVIII.— Fj-ohz Lien Chi Ailangi to Fum Hoam. 
first President of the Ceremonial Academy, at Pekin 

in China. 


10 


I HAD some intentions lately of going to visit Bedlam. Uie 
place where those who go mad are confmed. I went to 15 
wait upon the man in black to be my conductor, but 1 found 
him preparing to go to Westminster-hall, where the English 
hold their courts of justice. It gave me some surprise to 
find my friend engaged in a law-suit. but more so when he 
informc^d me that it had been depending for several years. 20 
flow is it possible, cried I. for a man who knows the world 
to go to low ? 1 am well acquainted with the courts of fits- 
Itce in China : they resemble rat-traps every one of them 
nothing more easy to get in. but to get out again is attended 
with some difficulty, and more cunning than rats are gene- 25 
rally found to possess ! 


Faith, replied my friend, I should not have gone to law 
but that I was assured of success before I began ; things were 
presented to me in sp alluring a light, that I thought by 
barely declaring myself a candidate for the prize, I had 30 
nothing more to do but to enjoy the fniiu of the victory 
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Thus have I been upon the eve of an imaginary triumph 
every term these ten years, havi travelled fonvard with vic- 
tory ever in my view, but ever out of reach ; however, at 
present 1 fancy we have hampered our antagonist in such 
5 a manner, that without some unforeseen demur, we shall 
this very day lay him fairly on his back. 

If things be so situated, said I, / don't care if I attetid you 
to the courts, and partake in the pleasure of your success. 
But prithee, continued I. as we set forward, what reasons hwe 
10 you to think an affair at last concluded, which has given you 
so many former disappointments? My lawyer tells me. 
returned he. that I have Salkeld and Ventris strong in my 
favour, and that there are no less than fifteen cases in point. 
/ understand, said I, those are two of your judges who have 
15 ahready declared their opinions. Pardon me. replied my 
friend, Salkeld and Ventris are lawyers who some hundred 
years ago gave their opinion on cases similar to mine ; these 
opinions which make for me my lawyer is to cite, and those 
opinions which look another way, are cited by the lawyer 
20 employed by my antagonist ; as I observed, I have Salkeld 
and Ventris for me. he has Coke and Hales for him, and 
he that has most opinions, is most likely to carry his cause. 
But where is the necessity, cried I, of prolonging a suit by 
citing the opinions and reports of others, since the same good 
2S sense which determined lawyers in former ages may serve 
to guide your judges at this day > They at that time gave 
their opinions only from the light of reason, your judges have 
the same light at present to direct them, iet me even add a 
greater, as in former ages, there were many prejudices from 
30 which the present is happily free. If arguing from authori- 
ties be exploded from every other branch of learning, why 
should it be particularly adhered to in this ? I plainly fore- 
see how such a method of investigation must emborross every 
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suit, and even perplex the student : ceremonies ivill be multi- 
plied, formalities must increase, and more time will thus be 
spall in learning the arts of liligction than in the discovery 
of right. 


I see. cries my friend, that you are for a speedy adminis- 5 
tration of justice, but all the world will grant that the more 
time that is taken up in considering any subject, the better it 
will be understood. Besides, it is the boast of an English- 
man. that his property is secure, and all the world will grant 
that a deliberate administration of justice is the best way to 10 
secure his property. Why have we so many lawyers, but to 
secure our property; why so many formalities, but to secure 
our property ? Not less than one hundred thousand families 
live in opulence, elegance and ease, merely by securmg our 


property. 



To embarrass justice, returned I. by a multiplicity of lau-s, 
or to hazard it by a confidence in our judges, are, I grant, 
the opposite rocks on which legislative wisdom has ever split ; 
in one case, the client resembles that Emperor, who is said 
to have been suffocated with the bedclothes, which were only 2o 
designed to keep him warm : in the other, to that town which 
let the enemy take possession of its walls, in order to shew 
the world how little they depended upon aught but courage 
for safety : But bless me. what numbers do I see here— all 
in black-how is it possible that half this multitude find 25 
employment? Nothing so easily conceived, returned my 
companion, they live by watching each other. For instance 
to catchpole watches the man in debt, U,e attorney watched 
the catchpole, the counsellor watches the attorney, the soli- 
ctor the counsellor, and all find sufficient enrployment, I 30 
corrrave you, .nterrupted I, they watch each other, but it 
IS the client that pays them all fm »;atching i irputs me in 
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mind of a Chinese Fable, which is entitled. Five <mimah at a 
meal. 

A grasshopper, filled with dew, was merrily singing under 
a shade ; a whangam that eats grasshoppers had marked it 
5 for its prey, and was just stretching forth to dc\our it ; a 
serpent that had for a long time fed only on whangams, 
was coiled up to fasten on the whangam ; a yellow bird was 
just upon the wing to dart upon the serpent : a hawk had 
just stooped from above to seize the yellow bird ; all were 
10 intent on their prey, and unmindful of their danger : So the 
whangam eat the grasshopper, the serpent eat the whangam. 
the yellow bird the serpent, and the hawk the yellow bird : 
when sousing from on high, a \’ulture gobbled up the hawk, 
grasshopper, whangam, and all in a moment. 

15 I had scarce finished my fable, when the lawyer came to 
inform my friend, that his cause was put off till another term, 
that money was wanted to retain, and that all the world was 
of opinion, that the very next hearing would bring him off 
victorious. If so. then cries my friend. I believe it will be 
20 my wisest way to continue the cause for another term, and 
in the mean time, my friend here and I will go and see 
Bedlam. Adieu. 


XLV 

Letter ClII.— Frrrm Lien Chi Altonp to ***, Merchant 
25 in Amsterdam, 

I HAVE just received a letter from my sen, in which he 
informs me of the fruitlessness of his endeavours to recover 
the lady with whom he fled from Persia. He strives to 
cover under the appearance of fortitude a heart tom witli 
30 anxiety and disappointment. I have offered little consola- 
tion ; since that but too frequently feeds the sorrow which 
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.t pretends to deplore, and strengthens the impression whi-h 
firT on^nlT' r Moscow the 

m^t TT Amsterdam. I 5 

0 your fnendshtp : and beg of you to provide him with 
dnecfons for finding me m London. You c!!!; 
scarcely be sensible of the joy I expect upon seeine him 

uHfThTna the son among lo 

eL^po ■‘t™ than with you of 

The remittances *nt me from Argun to Moscow came in 
«>fety. I cannot sufficiently admire that spirit of 
which prevails through the whole country of Siberia ■ rJ' 

c ST.*-:;- ,r - :r~ r”. j 

rr - 

Utm. says the Chinese law-giver, a4,ni,e the mde vUhu, 

■IWS. TT,«e a„ |» piaa„s, 
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this city does not produce ; yet I know not how, I could 
not be content to reside here for life. There is something 
so seducing in that spot in which we first had existence, that 
nothing but it can please ; whatever vicissitudes we ex- 
5 perience in life, however we toil, or wheresoever we wander, 
our fatigued wishes still recur to home for tranquillity, we 
long to die in that spot which gave us birth, and in that 
pleasing expectation opiate every calamity. 

You now therefore perceive that I have some intentions 
10 of leaving this country ; and yet my designed departure 
fills me with reluctance and regret. Though the friendships 
of travellers are generally more transient than vernal snows, 
still I feel an uneasiness at breaking the connections 1 have 
found since my arrival : particularly I shall have no small 
15 pain in leaving my usual companion, guide, and instructor. 

I shall wait for the arrival of my son before I set out. He 
shall be my companion in every intended journey for the 
future ; in his company I can support the fatigues of the 
way with redoubled ardour, pleased at once with conveying 
20 instruction, and exacting obedience. Adieu. 

XLVI 

Letter CV.— From Lien Chi Altongi. to Fum Hoorn, first 
President oj the Ceremoniol Academy ai Pekin, in China. 

The time for the young King’s coronation approaches ; the 
25 great and the little world look forward with impatience. A 
knight from the country, who has brought up his family 
to see and be seen on this occasion, has taken all the lower 
part of the house where 1 lodge. His wife is laying in a 
large quantity of silks, which the mercer tells her are to 
30 be fashionable next season ; and Miss, her daughter, has 
actually had her ears bored previous to the ceremony. In 
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aJI this bustle of preparation, 1 am considered as mere 
lumber, and have been shoved up two stories higher to mak- 
room for others my landlady seems perfectly convinced are 
my betters ; but whom, before me. she is contented with 
only calling very good company. 5 

The little beau, who has no\v forced himself into my 
intimacy, was yesterday giving me a most minute detail 
of the intended procession. All men are eloquent upon their 
favourite topic ; and this seemed peculiarly adapted to the 
size and turn of his understanding. His whole mind was lo 
blazoned over with a variety of glittering images ; coronets, 
escutcheons. lace, fringe, tassels, stones, bugles, and spun 
glass. ■ Here, cried he. Garter is to walk : and there Rouge 
Dragon marches with the escutcheons on his back. Here 
Clarencieux moves forward ; and there Blue Mantle dis- 15 
dains to be left behind. Here the Aldermen march two and 
^^^:_and there the undaunted Champion of England, no 
way terrified at the very numerous appearance of gentlemen 
and ladies, rides forward in complete armour, and, with an 
i ntre pid air, throws down his glove. Ah. continues he. 20 
should any be so hardy as to take up that fatal glove, and 
so accept the challenge, we should see fine sport ; the 
Champion would shew him no mercy ; he would soon tcacii 
him all his passes with a witness. However, I am afraid we 
shall have none willing to try it with him. upon the ap- 35 
proaching occasion, for two reasons ; first, because his anta- 
gonist would stand a chance of being killed in the single 
combat : and secondly, because if he escapes the Champion ‘s 
ann, he would certainly be hanged for treason. No, no, 

I fancy none will be so hardy as to dispute it with a Cham- 30 
pion like him inured to arms ; and we shall probably see him 
prancing unmolested away, holding his bridle thus in one 
hand, and brandishing his dram cup in the otlier.’ 
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Some men have a manner of describing, which only wraps 
the subject in more than former obscurity : thus I was un- 
able. with all my companion's volubility, to form a distinct 
idea of the intended procession. I was certain, that the 
5 inauguration of a king should be conducted with solemnity 
and religious awe : and I could not be persuaded that there 
was much solemnity in this description. If this be true, 
cried I to myself, the people of Europe surely have a strange 
manner of mixing solemn and fantastic images together ; 
10 pictures at once replete with burlesque and the sublime. 
At a time when the King enters into the most solemn com- 
pact with his iKOple, nothing surely should be admitted u> 
diminish from the real majesty of the ccrenwny. A ludi- 
crous image brought in at such a time throws an air of 
15 ridicule upon the whole. It some way resembles a picture 
I have seen, designed by Albert Durer, where, amidst all 
Ihe solemnity of tliat awful scene, a Deity judging, and a 
trembling world awaiting the decree, he has introduced a 
merry mortal trundling his scolding wife to hell in a wheel- 
20 barrow. 

My companion, who mistook my silence during this inter- 
val of reflection, for the rapture of astonishment, proceeded 
to describe those frivolous parts of the show, that mostly 
struck his imagination ; and to assure me. that if I stayed 
25 in this country some months longer I should see fine things. 
■ For my own part,’ continued he, ‘ 1 know already of fifteen 
suits of clothes, that would stand on one end with gold lace, 
all designed to be first shewn there : and as for diamonds, 
rubies, emeralds, and pearls, we shall see them as thick as 
30 brass nails in a sedan chair. And then we are all to walk 
90 majestically thus; this foot always behind the foot before. 
The ladies are to fling nosegays : the court poets to scatter 
verses ; the spectators are to be all in full dress : Mrs. Tibbs, 
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in a new sacque, ruffles, and frenched hair ; look where you 
will, one thing finer than another ; Mrs. Tibbs curtsies to 
tlie Duchess ; her Grace returns the compliment with a 
bow. Largess, cries the Herald. Make room, cries the 
Gentleman Usher. Knock him down, cries the guard. Ah. 5 
continued he, amazed at his own description, what an as- 
tonishing scene of grandeur can art produce from tire 
smallest circumstance, when it thus actually turns to wonder 
one man putting on another man’s hat.’ 

I now found his mind was entirely set upon tJie fopperies of lo 
the pageant, and quite regardless of the real meaning of such 
costly preparations. Pageants, says Bacon, oie pretty things ; 
but we should rather study lo make them elegant than expen- 
sive. Procc-ssions, cavalcades, and all that fund of gay frip- 
pery, furnished out by tailors, barbers, and tire-women, 15 
mechanically influence the mind into veneration : an Empe- 
ror. in his nightcap, would not meet with half the respect of 
an Emperor with a glittering crown. Politics rc-semblc 
religion : attempting to divest of ccrcmoiry. is the mo’s! 
certain method of bringing either into contempt. ITie weak 20 
must have their inducements to admiration as well as the 
wise; and it is the business of a sensible government, to 
impress all ranks with a sense of subordination, whether this 
be effected by a diamond buckle or a virtuous edict, a 
sumptuary law or a glass necklace. 25 

This interval of reflection only gave my companion spirits 
to begin his description afresh ; and as a greater inducement 
to raise my curiosity, he informed me of the vast sums that 
were given by the spc*ctators for places. ' That the ceremony 
must be fine, cries he, is very evident from the fine price that 30 
is paid for seeing it. Several ladies have assured me, they 
could willingly part with one eye, rather than be prevented 
from looking on with the other. Come, come, continues he, 

c.w. 6. 
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I have a friend, who. for my sake, will supply us with places- 
at the most reasonable rates ; I ’ll take care you sliall not be 
imposed upon ; and he will inform you of the use, finery, 
rapture, splendour, and enchantment of the whole ceremony 
5 better than I.’ 

Follies, often repeated, lose their absurdity and assume 
the api^earance of reason : his arguments were so often and 
so strongly enforced, that I had actually some thoughts of 
be:oming a spectator. We accordingly went together to 
10 bcsi^eak a place ; but guess my surprise, when the man de- 
manded a purse of gold for a single scat : I could hardly 
believe him serious upon making the demand. ‘Prithee, 
friend, cried I, after I have paid twenty pounds for sitting 
here ai^ hour or two. can I bring a part of the Coronation 
15 back ? ■ No. sir. ' How long can I live ujwn it after I have 
come away ? ' Not long. Sir. ' Can a Coronation clothe, 
feed, or fatten me ? ' Sir. replied the man. you seem to be 
under a mistake ; all that you can bring away, is the pleasure 
of having it to say, that you sour the Coronation. ' Blast 
20 me, cries Tibbs, if that be all, there ’s no need of paying 
for that, since I am resolved to have that pleasu e. whether 
I am there or no ! ’ 

I am conscious, my friend, that this is but a very confused 
description of the intended ceremony. You ntay object, 
25 that I neither settle rank, precedency, nor pla-:c ; that 1 seem 
ignorant whether Gules walks before or behind Garter ; that 
I have neither mentioned the dimensions of a Lord's cap, 
nor measured the length of a Lady's tail. I know your de- 
light is in minute description ; and tliis I am unhappily dis- 
30 qualified from furnishing ; yet, upon the whole, I fancy, it wilF 
be no way comparable to the magnificence of our late Empe- 
ror Whangti’s procession, when he was married to the moon,, 
at which Fum Hoam himself presided in person. Adieu. 
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Letter CVII . — To the same. 

It is the most usual method in every report, first to examine 
its probability, and then act as the conjuncture may require. 

The English, how’ever, exert a different spirit in such cir- 
cumstances : they first act. and, when too late, begin to exa- 5 
mine. From a knowledge of this disposition, there arc several 
here who make it their business to frame new reports at every 
convenient interval, all tending to denounce ruin both on 
their contemporaries and their posterity. This denunciation 10 
is eagerly caught up by the public ; away they fling to pro- 
pagate the distress ; sell out at one place, buy in at another, 
grumble at their governors, shout in mobs, and when they 
have thus, for some time, behaved like fools, sit down coolly 
to argue and talk wisdom, to puzzle each other with syllogism. 15 
and prepare for the next report that prevails, which is always 
attended with the same success. 

Thus are they ever rising above one report only to sink 
into another. They resemble a dog in a well, pawing to get 
free. When he has raised his upper parts above water, and 20 
every spectator imagines him disengaged, his lower parts drag 
him down again and sink him to the nose ; he makes new 
efforts to emerge, and every effort increasing his weakness, 
only tends to sink him the deeper. 

There arc some here, who, I am told, make a tolerable sub- 25 
sistence by the credulity of their countrymen : as they find 
the public fond of blood, wounds and death, they contrive 
political ruins suited to every month in the year ; this month 
the people are to be eaten up by the French in flat-bottomed 
boats ; the next by the soldiers, designed to beat the French 30 
back ; now the people are going to jump down the gulf of 
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luxury : and now nothing but a herring subscription can fish 
them up again. Time passes on : the report proves false ; 
ne w circumstances produce new changes, but the people never 
change, they arc jx-rsevering in folly. 

5 In ( tlier countries, those boding politicians would be left 
to fret over their own schemes alone, and grow splenetic 
without hopes of infecting others. But England seems to be 
the very region where spleen delights to dwell a naan not 
only can give an unbounded scope to the disorder in him* 
10 self, but may. if he pleases, propagate it over the whole 
kingdom, witli a certainty of success. He has only to cry 
out. that the government, the government is all wrong, that 
their schemes are leading to ruin, that Britons are no more, 
every good member of the common-wealth thinks it his 
15 duty, in such a case, to deplore the universal decadence with 
sympathetic sorrow and. by fancying the constitution in a 
decay, absolutely to impair its vigour. 

Tliis people would laugh at my simplicity, should I advise 
them to be less sanguine in harbouring gloomy predictions. 
20 and examine coolly before they attempted to complain. I have 
just heard a story, which, though transacted in a private 
family. scr\'es very well to describe the behaviour of the whole 
nation, in cases of threatened calamity. As there are public, 
so there arc private incendiaries here. One of the last, either 
25 for the amusement of his friends, or to divert a fit of the 
spleen, lately sent a threatening letter to a worthy family 
in my neighbourhood, to this effect : 

' SIR. knowing you to be very rich, and finding myself to 
be very poor. I think proper to inform you, that I have 
30 learned the secret of poisoning man, woman, and child, with- 
out danger of detection. Don't be uneasy, Sir. you may take 
your choice of being poisoned in a fortnight, or poisoned 
in a month, or poisoned in six weeks : you shall have full time 
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to settle your affairs. Though I ’m poor. I love to do things 
like a gentleman. But, Sir, you must die ; I have determin- 
ed it within my own breast that you must die. Blood, Sir, 
blood is my trade ; so I could wish you would this day six 
weeks take leave of your friends, wife, and family, for I 5 
cannot possibly allow you longer time. To convin:c you 
more certainly of the power of my art, by which you may 
know I speak truth, take this letter, when you havx! read 
it, tear off the seal, fold it up, and give it to your favourite . 
Dutch mastiff that sits by the fire, he will swallow it. Sir, lo 
like a butter’d toast : in three hours four minutes after he 
has taken it, he will attempt to bite off his own tongue, and 
half an hour after burst asunder in twenty pieces. Blood, 
blood, blood ; so no more at present from. Sir, your most 
obedient, most devoted humble servant tocommand till death.’ 15 
You may easily imagine the consternation into which this 
letter threw the whole good-natured family. The poor man, 
to whom it was addressed, was die more surprised, as not 
knowing how he could merit such inveterate malice. All 
the friends of the family were convened ; it was universally 20 
agreed, that it was a most terrible affair, and that the govern- 
ment should be solicited to offer a reward and a pardon : 
a fellow of this kind would go on poisoning family after 
family ; and it was impossible to say where the destruction 
would end. In pursuaiKe of these determinations, the go- 25 
vemment was applied to ; strict search was made after 
the incendiary, but all in vain. At last, therefore, they re- 
collected that the experiment was not yet tried upon the dog ; 
the Dutch mastiff was brought up, and placed in the midst 
of the friends and relations, the seal was tom off, the packet 30 
folded up with care, and soon they found, to the great 

surprise of all that the dog would not eat the letter. 

Adieu. 
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Letter CXI.— To the same. 

Religious sects in England are far more numerous than in 
China. Every man who has interest enough to hire a con- 
5 venticle here, may set up for himself and sell off a new re- 
ligion. The sellers of the newest pattern at present give ex- 
treme good bargains ; and let their disciples have a great 
deal of confidaice for very little money. 

Their shops arc much frequented, and their customers 
10 every day increasing, for people are naturally fond of going 
to Paradise at as small expe-nse as possible. 

Yet you must not conceive th s modem sect, as differing 
in opinion from those of the established religion ; Difference 
of o[)inion indeed formerly divided their secretaries, and 
15 somLtimes drew their aimics to the field. While gowns and 
black mantles, flapped hats and cross pocket holes, were once 
the causes of quarrel ; men then had some reason for fighting, 
they knew what they fought about ; but at present, they are 
arrived at such refinement in religion-making, that tlicy have 
20 actually formed a new sect without a new opinion ; ihcy 
quarrel for opinions they both equally defend ; they hate 
each other, and that is all the difference between them. 

But though their principles are the same, their practice 
is somewhat different. Those of the established religion 
25 laugh when they are pleased, and their groans are seldom 
extorted but by pain or danger. The new sxt, on the con- 
trary. weep for their amusement, and use little music, e.xcept 
a chorus of sighs and groans, or tunes that arc made to 
imitate groaning. Laughter is their aversion ; lovers court 
30 each other from the Lamentations ; the bridegroom ap- 
proaches the nuptial couch in sorrowful solemnity, and the 
bride looks more dismal than an undertaker’s shop. Dancing 
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round the room is with them running in a direct line to the 
devil : and as for gaming, though but in jest, Uicy would 
sooner play with a rattle-snake's tail, than finger a dice- 
box. 

By this time you perceive tliat I am describing a sect of 5 
Enthusiasts, and you have already compared them with the 
Faquirs, Bramins, and Talapoins of the East. Among these, 
you know, are generations that have been never known to 
smile, and voluntary affliction makes up all the meiit they 
can boast of. Enthusiasms in every countr>’ produce lire lo 
same effects ; stick the Faquir with pins, or a)nrinc the 
Bramin to a vermin hospital, spread the Talapoin on the 
ground, or load the Sectary's brow with contrition ; those 
worshipjx^rs who discard the light of reason, are ever gloomy ; 
their fears increase in proportion to their ignorance, as men 15 
are continually under apprehensions, who walk in darknt-ss. 

Yet there is still a stronger reason for the enthusiast's 
being an enemy to laughter, namely, his being himself so 
proper an object of ridicule. It is remarkable that the pio- 
pagators of false doctrines have ever been averse to mirth, 20 
and always begin by recommending gravity, when they in- 
tended to disseminate imposture. Fohi, the idol of China, 
is represented as having never laughed ; Zoroaster, the 
leader of the Bramins, is said to have laughed but twice, 
upon his coming into the world, and upon his leaving it ; 25 
Mahomet himself, though a lover of pleasure, was a pro- 
fessed opposer of gaiety. Upon a certain occasion telling his 
followers, that they would all appear naked at the resurrec- 
tion, his favourite wife represented such an assembly as im- 
modest and unbecoming. Foolish woman, cried the grave 30 
prophet, though the whole assembly be naked, on that day 
they shall have forgotten to laugh. Men like him opposed 
ridicule, because they knew it to be a most formidable 
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antagonist, and preached up gravity, to conceal their own 
want of importance. 

Ridicule has ever been the most powerful enemy of en- 
thusiasm, and properly the only antagonist that can be op- 
5 posed to it with success. Persecution only serves to propa- 
gate new religions ; they acquire fresh vigour beneath the 
executioner and the axe, and like some vivacious insects, 
multiply by dissection. It is also impossible to combat en- 
thusiasm with reason, for though it makes a shew of re- 
10 sistance, it soon eludes the pressure, refers you to distinc- 
tions not to be understood, and feelings which it cannot ex- 
plain. A man who would endeavour to fix an enthusiast by 
argument, might as well attempt to spread quick-silver with 
his fingers. The only way to conquer a visionary is to des- 
15 pise him ; the stake, the faggot, and the disputing doctor, 
in some measure, ennoble the opinions they are brought to 
oppose ; they are harmless against innovating pride ; con- 
tempt alone is truly dreadful. Hunters generally know the 
most vulnerable part of the beasts they pursue, by the care 
20 which every animal takes to defend the side which is 
weakest ; on what side the enthusiast is most vulnerable, may 
be known by the care which he takes in the beginning to 
work his disciples into gravity, and guard them against the 
power of ridicule. 

25 When Philip the Second was King of Spain, there was a 
contest in Salamanca between two orders of friars for 
superiority. The legend of one side contained more extra- 
ordinary miracles, but the' legend of the other was reckoned 
most authentic. They reviled each other, as is usual in 
30 disputes of divinity, the people were divided into factions, 
and a civil war appeared unavoidable. In order to prevent 
such an imminent calamity, the combatants were prevailed 
upon to submit their legends to the fiery trial, and that which 
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came forth untouched by the fire, was to have the victory, and 
to be honoured with a double share of reference. When- 
ever the people flock to see a miracle, it is an hundred to 
one but that they see a miracle ; incredible therefore were 
the numbers that were gathered round upon this occasion ; 5- 
the friars on each side approached, and confidently 
threw their respective legends into the flames, when lo, 
to the utter disappointment of all the assembly, instead 
of a miracle, both legends were consumed. Nothing but 
this, turning both parties into contempt, could have lo 
prevented the effusion of blood. The people now laughed 
at their former folly, and wondered why they fell out. 
Adieu. 


XLIX 

Letter CXII.— To the same. IS 

The English are at present employed in celebrating a feast 
which becomes general every seventh year : the Parliament of 
the nation being then dissolved and another appointed to be 
chosen. This solemnity falls infinitely short of our feast 
of the lanterns in magnificence and splendour ; it is also sur- 20 
passed by others of the Elast in unanimity and pure devotion, 
but no festival in the world can compare with it for eating. 
Their eating indeed amazes me : Had I five hundred heads, 
and were each head furnished with brains, yet would tliey 
all be insufficient to compute the number of cows, pigs, 2& 
geese, and turkeys, which upon this occasion die for the good 
of their country I 

To say the truth, eating seems to make a grand ingredient 
in all English parties of zeal, business, or amusement. 
When a Church is to be tniilt, or an Hospital to be endowed, 30 
the Directors assemUe, and instead of consulting upon it. 
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they eat uiwn it. by which means the business goes forward 
with success. When the P(X)r are to be relieved, the olTicer> 
apix)intod to dole out public charity, assemble and eat upon 
it : nor has it ever been known, that they filled the bellies of 
5 tlie poor till they had previously satisfied their own. But 
in the election of magistrates the people seem to exceed all 
bounds ; tlie merits of a candidate are often measured by the 
number of his treats ; his constituents assemble, eat upon 
him, and lend their applause, not to his integrity or sense, 
10 but to the quantities of his beef and brandy. 

And yet I could forgive this |)eople their plentiful meals on 
this occasion, as it is extremely natural for every man to eat 
a great deal when he gets it for nctliing ; but what amazes 
me is, that all this good living no way contributes to improve 
15 their good humour. On tlie contrary they seem to lose Uieir 
temper as they lose their appetites : every morsel they swal- 
low, and every glass they pour down, ser\’es to increase their 
animosity. Many an honest man. before as harmless as a 
tame rabbit, when loaded with a single election dinner, has 
20 become more dangerous than a charged culverin. Upon one 
of these occasions, I have actually seen a bloody-minded man- 
milliner sally forth at the head of a mob, determined to face 
a desperate pastry cook, who was general of the opposite 
party. 

25 But you must not suppose they are without a pretext for 
thus beating each other. On the contrary, no man here is 
so uncivilized as to beat his neighbour without producing 
very sufficient reasons. One candidate, for instance, treats 
with gin, a spirit of their own manufacture ; another, always 
.30 drinks brandy imported from abroad. Brandy is a wholesome 
liquor ; gin a liquor wholly their own. This then furnishes 
an obvious cause of quarrel. Whether it be most reasonable 
to get drunk with gin, or get drunk with brandy ? The mob 
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meet upon the debate ; fight tliemseJves sober ; and then 
draw off to get drunk again, and charge for another cn- 
•counter. So that the English may now properly be said to 
be engaged in war ; since while they are subduing tlieir 
enemies abroad, they are breaking each other’s heads at 5 
home. 

I lately made an excursion to a neighbouring village, in 
order to be a spectator of the ceremonies practised upon this 
occasion. I left town in company with three fiddlers, nine 
dozen of hams, and a corporation poet, which were designed 10 
as reinforcements to the gin-drinking party. We entered the 
town with a very good face ; the fiddlers, no way intimidated 
by the enemy, kept handling their arms up the principal 
street. By this prudent manoeuvre they took peaceable 
possession of their headquarters at hearing the sheuts of 15 
multitudes, who seemed perfectly rejoiced at hearing their 
music, but above all at seeing their bacon. 

I must own I could not avoid being pleased to see all ranks 
of people on this occasion, levelled into an equality, and the 
poor, in some measure, enjoying the primitive privileges of 20 
Nature. If there was any distinction shown, the lowest of 
the people seemed to receive it from the rich. I could per- 
ceive a cobbler with a Ie\’ee at his door, and an haberdasher 
giving audience from behind his counter. But my reflect- 
ions were soon interrupted by a mob, who demanded whether 25 
I was for the distillery or the brewery ? as these were terms 
with which I was totally unacquainted, I chose at first to 
be silent ; however, I know not what might have been the 
consequence of my reserve, had not the attention of the mob 
been called off to a skirmish between a brandy-drinker’s cow, 30 
and a gin-drinker’s mastiff, which turned out greatly to the 
satisfaction of the mob in favour of the mastiff. 

This spectacle, which afforded high entertainment, was at 
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last ended by the appearance of one of the candidates, who 
came to harangue the mob ; he made a very pathetic speech 
upon the late excessive importation of foreign drams, and 
the downfall of the distillery ; I could see some of the audi* 
5 ence shed tears. He was accompanied in his procession by 
Mrs. Deputy and Mrs. Mayoress. Mrs. Deputy was not in 
the least in liquor ; and for Mrs. Mayoress, one of the specta- 
tors assured me in my car that,— she was a very fine woman 
before she had the small pox. 

10 Mixing with the crowd, I was now conducted to the hall 
where the magistrates are chosen : but what tongue can des- 
cribe this scene of confusion? The whole crowd seemed 
equally inspired with anger, jealousy, politics, patriotism, 
and punch : I remarked one figure that was carried up by 
15 two men upon this occasion. 1 at first began to pity his 
infirmities as natural, but soon found the fellow so drunk 
that he could not stand ; another made his appearance to 
give his vote, but though he could stand, he actually lost the 
use of his tongue, and remained silent ; a third, who, though 
20 excessively druitk, could both stand and speak, being asked 
the candidate’s name for whom he voted, could be prevailed 
upon to make no other answer, but tobacco and brandy. In 
short, an election-hall seems to be a theatre where every 
passion is seen without disguise ; a school where fools may 

25 readily become worse, and where philosophers may gather 

* 

wisdom. Adieu. 


L 

Letter CXVII. — To the same. 

The clock just struck two, the expiring taper rises and sinks 
30 in the socket, the watchman forgets the hour in slumber, the 
laborious and the happy are at rest, and nothing wakes but 
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meditation, guilt, revelry, and despair. The drunkard once 
more fills the destroying bowl, the robber walks his midnight 
round, and the suicide lifts his guilty arm against his own 
sacred person. 

Let me no longer waste the night over tire page of anti- 6 
quity. or the sallies of contemporary genius, but pursue Uic 
solitary walk, where vanity, ever changing, but a few hours 
past, walked before me, where she kept up the pageant, and 
now, like a froward child, seems hushed with her own 
importunities. lu 

What a gloom hangs all round ; the dying lamp feebly 
emits a yellow gleam, no sound is heard but of the chiming 
clock, or the distant watch-dog. All the bustle of human 
pride is forgotten ; an hour like this may well display the 
emptiness of human vanity. 15 

There will come a time when Uiis temporarj’ solitude may 
be made continual, and the city itself, tike its inhabitants, 
fade away, and leave a desert in its room. 

What cities, as great as this, have once triumphed in c.xis- 
tence, had their victories as great, joy as just, and as unbound- 2 u 
ed, and with short-sighted presumption, promised themselves 
immortality. Posterity can hardly trace the situation of 
some. The sorrowful traveller wanders over the awful ruins 
of others ; and, as he beholds, he learns wisdom, and feels 
the transience of every sublunary possession. 25 

Here, he aies, stood their citadel, now grown over with 
weeds ; there their senate-house, but now the haunt of every 
noxious reptile ; temples and theatres stood here, now only 
an undistinguished heap of ruin. They are fallen, for luxury 
and avarice first made them feeble. The rewards of state 30 
were conferred on amusing, and not on useful, members of 
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society. Their riches and opulence invited the invaders, who 
though at first repulsed, returned again, conquered by per- 
severance, and at last swept the defendants into undisting- 
uished destruction. 

5 How few appear in those streets, which, but some few 
hours ago, were crowded ; and those who appear, now no 
longer wear their daily mask, nor attempt to hide their lewd- 
ness or their misery. 

But who are those who make the streets their couch, and 
to find a short repose from wretchedness at the doors ol Uie 
opulent? These are strangers, wanderers, and orphans, 
whose circumstances are too humble to expect redress, and 
whose distresses are too great even for pity. Their wretch- 
edness excites rather horror than pity. Some arc without 
15 the covering even of rags, and others emaciated with disease ; 
the world has disclaimed them ; society turns its back upon 
their distress, and has given them up to nakedness and 
hunger. These poor shivering females have once seen hap- 
pier days, and been flattered into beauty. They have been 
20 prostituted to the gay luxurious villain, and arc now turned 
out to meet the severity of winter. Perhaps, now lying at 
the doors of their betrayers, they sue to wretches whose 
hearts are insensible, or debauchees who may curse, but will 
not relieve them. 

25 Why, why was I bom a man, and yet sec the suffering of 
wretches I cannot relieve ! Poor houseless creatures I Uic 
world will give you reproaches, but will not give you relief. 
The slightest misfortunes of the great, the most imaginary 
uneasiness of the rich, are aggravated with all the power of 
30 eloquence, and held up to engage our attention and sympa- 
thetic sorrow. The poor weep unheeded, persecuted by every 
subordinate species of tyranny ; and every law. which gi^ 
others senirity. becomes an enemy to tliem. 
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Why was this heart of mine foniied with so much sensi- 
bility ! or why was not my fortune adapted to its impulse ! 
Tenderness, without a capacity of relieving, only makes 
the man who feels it more wretched than the object which 
sues for assistance. Adieu. 5 


LI 

Letter CXIX. — From Lien Chi Altmigi. lo Fum Hoavi, 
first Presideitt of the Ceremoiiiol Academy at Pekin, 
in China. 

The misfortunes of the great, my friend, are held up to lo 
engage our attention, are enlarged upon in tones of de- 
clamation. and the world is called u{x>n to gaze at tire noble 
sufferers ; they have at once the comfort of admiration and 
pity. 

Yet where is the magnanimity of bearing misforlune-s when 15- 
the whole world is looking on ? Men in such circumstances 
can act bravely even from motives of vanity. He only who. 
in the vale of obscurity, can brave adversity, who without 
friends to encourage, acquaintancr^ to pity, or even without 
hojK' to alleviate his distresses, can behave with tranquillity 20 
and indifference, is truly great : whether peasant or courtier, 
he deserves admiration, and should be held up for our imi- 
tation and respect. 

The miseries of the poor are, however, entirely disregarded : 
though some undergo more real hardships in one day, than 25 
the great in their whole lives. It is indeed inconceivable 
what difficulties the meanest English sailor or soldier en- 
dures without murmuring or regret Every day is to him 
a day of misery, and yet he bears his hard fate without 
repining. 30 
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With what indignation do I hear the heroes of tragedy 
complain of misfortunes and hardships, whose greatest cala- 
mity is found in arrogance and pride. Their severest dis- 
tresses arc pleasures, compared to what many of the adven- 
5 turing poor every day sustain, without murmuring. These 
may cat, drink, and sleep, have slaves to attend them, and 
arc sure of subsistence for life, while many of their fellow- 
creatures are obliged to wander, without a friend to comfort 
or to assist them, find enmity in every law. and are too 
10 poor to obtain even justice. 

I have been led into these reflections, from accidentally 
meeting some days ago a poor fellow begging at one of the 
outlets of this town, with a wooden leg. 1 was curious to 
Icam what had reduced him to his present situation ; and 
15 after giving him what I thought proper, desired to know 
the history of his life and misfortunes, and the manner in 
which he was reduced to his present distress. The disabled 
soldier, for such he was, with an intrepidity tmly British, 
leaning on his crutch, put himself into an attitude to comply 
^0 with my request, and gave me his history as follows : 

' As for misfortunes. Sir, I cannot pretend to have gone 
through more than others. Except the loss of my limb, and 
my being obliged to beg, I don’t know any reason, thank 
heaven, that I have to complain ; there are some who have 
25 lost both legs and an eye ; but, thank heaven, it is not quite 
so bad with me. 

' My father was a labourer in the country, and died when 
I was five years old ; so I was put upon the parish. As he 
had b::en a wandering sort of a man, the parishioners were 
•30 not able to tell to what parish 1 belonged, or where I was 
bom : so they sent me to another parish, and that parish sent 
me to the third, till at last it was thought I belonged to 
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no parish at all. At length, however, they fixed me, 1 had 
some disposition to be a scholar, and had actually learned 
my letters : but the master of the workhouse put me to 
business, as soon as I was able to handle a mallet. 

‘ Here I lived an easy kind of a life for five years. 1 only 5 
wrought ten hours in the day. and had my meat and drink 
provided for my labour. It is true. I was not suffered to stir 
far from the house, for fear I shcwld run away ; but what of 
that ? I had the liberty of the whole house, and the yard 
before the door, and that was enough for me. 10 

‘ I was next bound out to a farmer, where I was up both 
early and late, but I eat and drank well, and liked my busi- 
ness well enough, till he died. Being then obliged to piwidc 
for myself. I was resolved to go and seek my fortune. Thus 
I lived, and went from towm to town, working when I could 15 
get employment, and starving when I could get none, and 
might have lived so still. But happening one day to go 
through a field belonging to a magistrate. I spy’d a hare 
crossing the path just before me. I believe the devil put it 
in my head to fling my stick at it : well, what will you have 2u 
on ’t ? I kill’d the hare, and was bringing it away in 
triumph, when the justice himself met me : he called me a 
villain, and collaring me, desired I would give an account 
of mysdf. I began immediately to give a full account of all 
that I Imew of my breed, seed, and generation ; but though I 25 
gave a very long account, the justice said. I could give no 
account of myself ; so I was indicted, and found guilty of 
being poor, and sent to Newgate, in order t(r6e transported 
to the plantations. 

‘ People may say this and that of being in jail ; but for my 30 
part, I found Newgate as agreeable a place as ever I was In, 
in all my life. I had my belly full to eat and drink, and 
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did no work ; but alas, this kind of life was too good to last 
for ever ! I was taken out of prison, after five months, put 
on board of a ship, and sent off with two hundred more. 
Our passage was but indifferent, for we were all confined in 
5 the hold, and died very fast for want of sweet air and pro- 
visions ; but for my part, I did not want meat, because I 
had a fever all the way ; Providence was kind when pro- 
visions grew short, it took away my desire of eating. When 
we came ashore, we were sold to the planters. I was bound 
10 for seven years, and as I was no scholar, for I had forgotten 
my letters. 1 was obliged to work among the negroes ; and 
served out my time, as in duly bound to do. 

■ When my time was expired, I worked my passage home, 
and glad 1 was to see Old England again, because I loved my 
15 country. O liberty, liberty, liberty, that is the property of 
every Englishman, and I will die in iu defence : I was afraid, 
however, that I should be indicted for a vagabond once more, 
so did not much care to go into the country, but kept about 
town, and did litUe jobs when I could get them. I was very 
20 happy in this manner for some time ; till one evening, coining 
home from work, two men knocked me down, and then desired 
me to stand still. They belonged to a press gang : I was 
carried before tlie justice, and as 1 could give no account of 
myself (that was the thing that always hobbled me) I had my 
25 choice left, whether* to go on board a man of war. or list for 
a soldier ; I chose to be a soldier, and in this post of a gen- 
tleman, I served two campaigns, was at the battles in Flan- 
ders. and received but one wound through the breast, jwhich 
is troublesome to this day. ' 

30 ‘ When the peace came on, I was discharged : and as I 
could not work, because my wound was sometimes painful, 
I listed' for a landman in the East-India company's service. 
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I here iought the French in six pitched battles ; and verily 
believe, that if I could read or write, our captain would have 
given me promotion, and made me a corporal. But that was 
not my good fortune, I soon fell sick, and when I became 
good for nothing, got leave to return home again with forty 5 
pounds in my pocket, which I saved in the scrxice. Tliis 
was at the beginning of the present war. so I hoped to be 
set on shore, and to have the pleasure of spending my money ; 
but the government wanted men, and I was pressed again, 
before ever I could set foot on shore. 10 

' The boatswain found me. as he said, an obstinate fellow : 
he swore that I understood my business pirfictly well, but 
that I pretended sickness merely to be idle : God knows, I 
knew nothing of sea-business. He beat me without consider* 
ing what he was about. But still my forty pounds was 15 
some comfort to me under every beating ; the money was 
my comfort, and the money I might have had to this day ; 
but that our ship was taken by the French, and so I lost 
It all ! 

' Our crew was carried into a French prison, and many of 20 
them died, because they were not used to live in a jail ; but 
for my part it was nothing to me. for I was seasoned. One 
night, however, as I was sleeping on the bed of beards, with 
a warm blanket about me (for I always loved to lie well), 

I was awaked by the boatswain, who had a dark lantern by 25 
his hand. " Jack, says he to me, will you knock out the 
French sentry's brains?" "I don’t care, says I. striving to 
keep myself awake, if I lend a hand.” “ Then follow me, says 
he, and I hope we shall do business." So up I got, and 
tied my blanket, which was all the clothes I had, about my 30 
middle, and went with him to fight the Frenchman : we had 
po arms ; but one Englishman is able to beat five French 
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at any time ; so we went down to the door, where both 
sentries were posted, and rushing upon them, seized their 
arms in a moment, and knocked them down. From thence, 
nine of us ran together to the quay, and seizing the first boat 
5 we met, got out of the harbour, and put to sea : we had not 
been here three days, before we were taken up by an English 
privateer, who was glad of so many good hands ; and we 
consented to run our chance. However, we had not so much 
luck as we expected. In three days we fell in with a French 
10 man of war of forty guns, while we had but twenty-three ; 
so to it we went. The fight lasted for three hours, and I 
verily believe we should have taken the Frenchman, but un- 
fortunately, we lost almost all our men, just as we were 
going to get the victory. I was once more in the power ol 
15 the French, and I believe it would have gone hard with me, 
had I been brought back to my old jail in Brest ; but by good 
fortune, we were retaken and carried to England once more. 

' I had almost forgot to tell you. that in this last engage- 
ment, I was wounded in two places ; I lost four fingers of the 
20 left hand, and my leg was shot off. Had I the good fortune 
to have lost my leg and use of my hand on board a king’s 
ship, and not a privateer, I should have been entitled to 
clothing and maintenance during the rest of my life, but that 
was not my chance ; one man is bom with a silver spoon 
25 in his mouth, and another with a wooden ladle. Ho^veve^, 
blessed be God, I enjoy good health, and have no enemy in 
this world that I know of. but the French, and the Justice 
of Peace.’ 

Thus saying, he limped off, leaving my friend and me in 
30 admiration of his intrepidity and content ; nor could we 
avoid acknowledging, that an habitual acquaintance 
misery is the truest school of fortitude an d philosc^hy. 
Adieu. 
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LII 

Letter CXXII. — From the sanu’. 

My long residence here begins to fatigue me as every object 
ceases to be new. it no longer continues to be pleasing : some 
minds are so fond of variety, that pleasure itself, if per* 5 
manent, would be i»asupportable. and we are tims obliged to 
solicit new happiness even by courting distress : I only, there- 
fore, wait the arrival of my son to vary this tiifling sane, 
and borrow new pleasure from danger and fatigue. A life. 

I own, thus spent in wandering from place to place is at bi-st lo 
but empty dissipation. But to pursue trifle? is the lot of 
humanity ; and whether we bustle in a pantomime or strut 
at a coronation ; whether we shout at a bonfire or harangue 
in a senate-house : whatever object we follow, it will at last 
surely conduct us to futility and disap|X)intment. The wise 15 
bustle and laugh as they walk in the pageant, but f(X)ls bustle 
and are important ; and this probably is all the difTertnce 
between them. 

This may be an apology for the levity of my former corres- 
[Xindence ; I talked of trifles, and I knew that they were :o 
trifles ; to make the things of this life ridiculous, it was only 
sufficient to call them by their names. 

In other respects, I have omitted several striking circum- 
stances in the description of this country, as supposing them 
either already known to you. or as not being thoroughly known 25 
to myself. But there is one omission for which I expect no 
forgiveness, namely, my being totally silent upon their build- 
ings, roads, rivers, and mountains. This is a branch of sci- 
ence. on which all other travellers arc so very prolix, that my 
deficiency will appear the more glaring. With what pleasure, 30 
for instance, do some read of a traveller in Egypt, measuring 
a fallen column with his cane, and finding it exactly five feet 
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nine inches lonq ; of his creeping through the mouth of a 
catacomb, and coming out by a different hole from that he 
entered : of his stealing tlie finger of an antique statue, in 
spite of the janizar>’ that watclicd him : or his adding a new 
5 conjecture to tlie hundred and fourteen conjectures, already 
published upon tlie names of Osiiis and /sis. 

Methinks I hear some of my friends in Cliina. demanding 
a similar account of London and tlie adjacent villages : and 
if I remain hero much longer, it is probable I may gratify 
lu their cutiosity. I intend, when run dry on other topics, to 
take a sc-rious sur\-ey of the City-wall ; to describe that beau- 
tiful building the Mansion-house ; ! will enumerate the mag- 
nificent squares, in which the nobility chiefly reside, and the 
royal palace a[>ix)inled for the reception of the English 
15 monarch : nor will I forget the beauties of Shoe-lane, in which 
I myself have resided since my arrival. You shall find me 
no way inferior to many of my brother travellers in the arts 
of description. At present, however, as a specimen of this 
way of writing. I send you a few hasty remarks, collected in 
20 a late journey I made to Kcntish-lown. <nul this in the man- 
vcj of modern voyagers. 

' Having heard much of Kentish-town. I conceived a strong 
desire to see tliat celebrated place. I could have wished, in- 
deed, to satisfy my airkisity without going Uiitlier ; but that 
25 was impracticable, and therefore I resolved to go. Travellers 
have two mctliods of going to Kentish-tow’n ; they take coach 
which costs ninepence, or they go a foot, which costs nothing ; 
in my opinion, a coach is by far tlic most eligible convenience, 
but I was resolved to go on foot, having considered with my- 
30 self, that going in that manner would be the cheajiest way. 

' As you set out from Dog-house Bar, you enter upon a fine 
levelled road, railed in on both sides, commanding on the right 
a fine prospect of groves, and fields enamelled with flowers, 
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which would wonderfully cliarm the sense of smelling, were it 
not for a dunghill on the left, which mixes its dfluvia wiUi 
their odours. This dunghill is of much greater antiquity than 
the road ; and I must not omit a piece of injustice I was 
going to commit ujwn this occasion. My indignation was 5 
levelled against the makers of the dunghill, for having brought 
it so near the road, whereas, it should have fallen upon the 
makers of the road, for having brought that so near th.e 
dunghill 

■ After proceeding in this manner for some time, a building lO 
resembling somewhat a triumphal arch salutes the traveller’s 
view. This structure, however, is peculiar to this country, 
and vulgarly called a turnpike gale : I could i)crceive a long 
inscription in large characters on tlie front, probably upon 
the occasion of some trium|)h. but being in haste, I left it 15 
to be made out by some subsequent adventurer, who may 
happen to travel this way ; so continuing my course to the 
west, I soon arrived at an unwallcd town called Islington. 

‘ Islington is a pretty neat town, mostly built of brick, with 
a church and bells. It has a small lake or rather pond in 20 
the midst ; though at present very much neglected. I am 
told it is dry in summer ; if this be the case, it can be no very 
proper receptacle for fish, of which the inhabitants them- 
selves seem sensible, by bringing all that is eaten there from 
London. 25 

'After having surx'eyed the curiosities of this fair and beau- 
tiful town, I proceeded forward, leaving a fair stone building 
called the White Conduit House on my right ; here the In- 
habitants of London often assemble to celebrate a feast of hot 
rolls and butter ; seeing such numbers, each with their little 30 
tables before them, employed on this occasion, must no doubt 
be a very amusing sight to the looker on. but still more so to 
those who perform in the solemnity. 
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■ From hence I parted with reluctance to Pancrass as it is 
written, or Pcncjidge as it is pronounced ; but which should be 
both pronounced and written Paugrace. This emendation I 
will venture meo arbitrio ; Ilav in the Greek language signifies 
5 alt, which added to the English word grace, maketh all grace, 
or Pangrace, and indeed this is a very proper appellation to 
a place of so much sanctity, as Pangrace is universally esteem- 
ed. However this be. if you except the parish church and its 
line bells, there is little in Pangrace worth the attention of 
10 the curious observer. 

‘ From Pangrace to Kentish-town is an easy journey of one 
mile and a quarter. The road lies through a fine champaign 
country, well watered with beautiful drains, and enamelled 
with flowers of all kinds, which might contribute to charm 
15 every sense, were it not that the odoriferous gales are often 
more impregnated with dust than perfume. 

' As you enter Kentish-town, the eye is at once presented 
with the shops of artificers, such as vendots of candles, small 
coal, and hair-brooms ; there are also several august build- 
20 ings of red brick, with numberless sign-posts, or rather pillars, 
in a iH'Culiar order of architecture ; I send you a drawing of 
several, vide A. B. C. This pretty town probably borrows 
its name from its vicinity to the county of Kent ; and in- 
deed it is not unnatural that it should, as there are only 
25 London and the adjacent villages that lie between them. Be 
this as it will, perceiving night approach. I made a hasty 
repast on roasted mutton, and a certain dried fruit called 
potatoes, resolving to protract my remarks upon my return ; 
and this I would very willingly have done ; but was prevented 
30 by a circumstance which in truth I had for some time fore- 
seen, for night coming on. it was impossible to take a proper 
survey of the country, as I was to return home in the dark.’ 
.\dieu. 
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Letter CXXIII . — To the same. 

After a variety of disappointments, my wishes are at length 
fully satisfied. My son, so long expected, is arrived, at once, 
by his presence, Danishing my anxiety, and opening a new 5 
scene of unexpected pleasure. His improvements in mind 
and person have far surpassed even the sanguine expectations 
of a father. I left him a boy, but he is returned a man ; 
pleasing in his person, hardened by travel, and polished by 
adversity. His disappointment in love, however, had infused 10 
an air of melancholy into his conversation, which seemed at 
intervals to interrupt our mutual satisfaction. 1 expected 
that this could find a cure only from time ; but Fortune, as 
if willing to load us with her favours, has, in a moment, 
repaid every uneasiness with rapture. 15 

Two days after his arrival, the man in black, with his 
beautiful niece, came to congratulate us upon this occasion ; 
but guess our surprise, when my friend’s lovely kinswoman 
was found to be the very captive my son had rescued from 
Persia, and who had been wrecked on the Wolga, and was 20 
carried by the Russian jxasants to the port of Archangel, 
Were I to hold the pen of a novelist, I might be prolix in 
describing their feelings at so unexpected an interview ; but 
you may conceive their joy, without my assistance ; words 
were unable to express their transports, then how can words 25 
describe it ? 

When two young persons arc sincerely enamoured of eacli 
other, nothing can give me such pleasure as seeing them mar- 
ried : whether I know the parties or not. I am happy at thus 
binding one link more in the universal chain. Nature has, 30 
in some measure, formed me for a match-maker, and given 
me a soul to sympathise with every mode of human felicity. 
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I instantly, therefore, consulted the man in black, whether we 
might not crown their mutual wishes by marriage ; his soul 
seems formed of similar material with mine, he instantly 
gave his consent, and the next day was appointed for the 
5 solemnisation of their nuptials, 

All the acquaintances which I had made since my arrival, 
were present at this gay solemnity. The little beau was con- 
stituted master of the ceremonies, and his wife Mrs. Tibbs 
conducted the entertainment with proper decorum. The man 
10 in black and the pawnbroker’s widow, were very sprightly 
and tender upon this occasion. The widow was dressed up 
under the direction of Mrs. Tibbs ; and as for her lover, his 
face was set off by the assistance of a pig-tail wig, which was 
lent by the little beau, to fit him for making love with pro- 
15 per formality. The whole company easily perceived, that it 
would be a double wedding before all was over, and indeed 
my friend and tlic widow seemed to make no secret of their 
passion ; he even called me aside, in order to know my candid 
opinion, whether I did not think him a little too old to be 
20 married. As for my own part, continued he, 1 know I am 
going to play the fool, but all my friends will praise my wis- 
dom, and produce me as the very pattern of discretion to 
others. 

At dinner, every thing seemed to run on with good humour, 
25 harmony, and satisfaction. Every creature in company 
thought themselves pretty, and every jest was laughed at : the 
man in black sat next his mistress, helped her plate, chimed 
her glass, and jogging her knees and her elbow, he whispered 
something arch in her ear, on which she patted his chedc ; 
30 never was antiquated passi(m so playful, so harmless, and 
amusing, as between this reverend couple. 

The second course was now called for. and among a vari- 
ety of other di$hes, a fine turkey was placed before the widow, 
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The Europeans, you know. car\’e as they eat ; my friend 
therefore bepged his mistress to help him to a part of the 
turkey. The widow, pleased with an opportunity of shew- 
ing her skill in carving, an art, upon which, it seems, she 
piqued herself, began to cut it up by first taking off the leg. 5 
Madam, cried my friend, if I may be pennilted to advise. I 
would begin by cutting o§ the wing, and then the leg wtll 
come 00 more easily. Sir. replies the widow, give me leave 
to understand cutting up a fowl. I always begin with the 
leg. Yes, madam, replies the lover, but if the wing be the 10 
most convenient manner, I would begin with the wing. Sir, 
interrupts the lady, when you have fowls of your own, begin 
with the wing if you please ; but give me leave to take off 
the leg, I hope I am not to be taught at this time of the 
day. Madam, interrupts he, we are never too old to be 15 
instructed. Old, Sir, interrupts the other, who is old. Sir ? 
when I die of age, I know of some that will quake for fear ; 
if the leg does not come off. take the turkey to yourself. 
Madam, replied the man in black, I don't care a farthing 
whether the leg or the tving comes o0 ; if you care fen the leg 20 
first, why, you shall have the argument, even though it be as I 
say. As for the matter of that, cries the widow, I don't care 
a fig whether you are for the leg off or on ; and friend, for 
the future, keep your distance. 0. replied the other, that is 
easily done : it is only moving to the other end of the table, 25 
and so, madam, your most obedient humble servant. 

Thus was this courtship of an age destroyed in one mo- 
ment ; for this dialogue effectually broke off the match bet- 
ween this respectable couple, that had been but just conclud- 
ed. The smallest accidents disappoint the most important 30 
treaties, However, though it in some measure interrupted 
tiie general satisfaction, it no ways lessened the happiness of 
the youthful couple ; and by the young lady’s looks, I could 
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perceive she was not entirely displeased with the interrup- 
tion. 

In a few hours the whole transaction seemed entirely for- 
gotten, and we have all since enjoyed those satisfactions 
5 which result from a consciousness of making each other 
happy. My son and his fair partner are fixed here for life ; 
the man in black has given them up a small estate in the 
country, which added to what 1 was able to bestow, will be 
capable of supplying all the real, but not the fictitious, de- 
10 mands of happiness. As for myself, the world being but one 
city to me, I don't much care in which of the streets I hap- 
pen to reside ; I shall therefore spend the remainder of life 
in examining the manners of different countries, and have 
prevailed upon the man in black to be my companion. They 
15 tnusl ojleti change, says Confucius, who would be constant 
hi happiness or wisdom. Adieu. 


THE END. 



NOTES 


LETTER I 


x.id^mith wished lo give a realistic touch to the whole episode 

fri nrf his letters lo his 

friends m the East. Hence wc have this letter of introduction 

;^ich IS ^pp(«e.d to be- written by a merchant in Amsterdam' 

This merchant is referred to only once more in Utter XXIX 

where his good offices are aske-d for the Wanderer’s son, Hingpo! 

Tht Utter was onpnally dated Ort<*er 21, 1759. \Vc arc la 

understand that the Chinese Philosopher reaches Undon. with 

his recommendatory Irtler. during the last months of the year 

AuLt l76r ir‘ J'l wanderings in 

August 1761. Hi 3 whole stay on the English shores, therefore, 

extended o\'er less than two years. 


The English merchant in Amsterdam informs his friend that 
the bcariT of the letter is his friend who had done him signal 
service, when he was a mandarin and when the merchant him- 
self was a factor at Canton. To explain the fact that the China- 
man could sptak and wriu* English, it is stated here that by 
frequently conversing with the English there at anton. he had 
learned the language. The merchant, howxvcr, is careful to add 
that he is a stranger to the manners and customs of the English 
This is the idea of the character. He is to be a philosopher' 
who brings a wide outlook : but he is to be a stranger to the 
English manners and customs ; and so, his criticism is partly just 
and partly irrelevant and off the mark. All this is fiction and 
CW. 8 
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is not very convincing ; neither is it expected to be. It is a 
thin disguise ; merely a convention, which has to be accepted and 
is accepted by the readers quite readily. 

P. 1. I. 7. Mtl honour : was honoured ; the payment of 
the amount of the cheque (or bill) was made. 

P. 1, 1. 9. Protested : a technical term, meaning that a bill 
has been presented for pa>'mcnt and refused. 

P. 1, 1. n. SigMol : remarkable: notable. 

P. 1, 1. 12. A/oMdori«'’ : a European name for a Q\incse 
official, civil or military (compare the Sanskrit word ' Manltin , 
counsellor). It docs not mean any particular kind of office. 

P 1. 1. 15. / am totd an honest man : Note the antithesis. 

The first statement that he is a philosoj^er is based on what he 
learns from others, wherras the fact that he is an honest man .s 
based on his own knowledge : one is a hearsay, the other a per- 
sonal conviction ; and a personal convicUon. as one can easily 
see. is belter than the opinion of others. 

P 1 1 17 Next to the consideration : But the greatest re* 
commendation, in the eyes of his friend, the mcri^anl in Lon^n. 
would be that the Chinaman is the friend of his own fnend. 
ihc merdianl in Amslerdam. 

LETTER n 

Iri the Public Ledftcr. this second letter was published, along 
with the first, on the same day. viz. Januar)' 24th 1760. With 
this letter begin the Chinaman’s comments on English life and 
customs. Both the letters were published together, because, 
without the second letter, the first letter would have no meaning 
to the readers of the Public Ledger. 

The letters are gentrally addressed to Fum Hoam of Pekin or 
to the Chinaman’s son Hingpo. They arc forwarded through the 
Amsterdam merchant and a certain Fipahi of Moscow. The 
Editor, Goldsmith, is supposed to have translated the whole 
correspondence. In this letter, we first notice the pompous 
eastern style which is marked by fantastic and abundant meta* 
phors. TTic reader immediately perceives that the style is un- 
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Kngli<ii ; and so, ihe fiaion of a Chinese, wriiini; English, is 
wbtly kept up. It adds a grace, when it is thus occaMonallv 
c.xploited. But if it were carried loo far. or too consistenilv it 
would have been ledioiis. 

In the first four paragraphs the Chinaman, in the peojliarly 
Eastern style of courtly sentiment, pays compliments in return 
to his friend m .Amsterdam for his eulogistic recv>mmcndaion- 
note, and returns the money secretly sent with him for his own 
use. All this introductor\- part is not so ver^- inttn-sting in 
itself, but is more or less necessar>- to keep up the fiction. 

Then the Chinaman desenbt's hU passage by sea from Rotter- 
dam to England. The English reader naturally laughs at the 
Chinaman for his exaggerated anxiety and his compliments to 
the English for their masterj* of the sea. Tlius. by a good- 
humoured laugh at the Chinese philosofrficr. the sympathy of 
the reader is secured at the out«t. 

The Chinaman then remarks how he was disappointed on 
enlenng London to see no signs of that opulence so much talked 
of abroad. The contrast between a Chinese town and I^ndon 
is natural, and is worked out to the detriment of London, ^\■her• 
ever the Chinaman turns, he is presented with a gloomy solem- 
nity in the houses, the streets and the inhabitants. •• The streets 
of Nankin — a Chinese town are sometimes strewed with gold 
leaf : very different are those of London ; in the midst of their 
pavemt-nt, a great lazy puddle, rnox-es muddily along ". Another 
point of his comment is the sign-boards hanging from many houses, 
so often the subject of the raillery of the essajHsls. The China- 
mart remarks that they are paltry, and arc at once a proof of 
the Englishman's poverty and sranity. The painters are ridi- 
culed for the poN’erty of their ideas and for their fantastic re- 
presciitations. The Chinaman finally concludes that there is not 
a poorer nation than the English under the sun. Of course, 
he admits that he has been in I.ondon only for two days, and 
so he would not be hasty in his judgment. (This is a gc.siure 
to the reader to lake his criticism in a lighter mood.) 

P. 2. 1. 5. May tht uings of peace — Note this first sen- 
tence as an example of the supposed Eastern style of writing ; 
the wings of peace, the shield of conscience, are not inv>lied, but 
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obtrusively worked out. In Rood English, we have thes^ mela- 
pliors, but they arc often implied, and are not worked out. as 
they arc verj' cxnnmonplace or hackneyed. 

P. 2, 1. 8. Fortune is resolved .In plain English it means 
he is uneasy at the thought that he cannot make an adequate 
return for the good offices of his friends ; he has only sincere 
wofds of thanks for them. 

P. 2. 1. 12. delicacy : consideration for others’ feelings. 

P. 2. 1. 15. To imfrute to your justice you want to sug- 
gest that what you did for me was mere justice, whereas it was 
really due to your generosity. There is not much credit for an 
action, if it is an outcome of a sense of justice : but if >t is 
prompted by generosity, it is valued highly. The Merchant 
would try to take little credit to himself ; while the philosopher 
would give him great credit for his generosity in helping him. 
So. what to the Mcrdiant is an act of mere justice, is to the 
Chinese philosopher an act of generosity. 

P. 2, V 21. Sanftuhie : ardent, hopeful, warm. 

P 2 1 26 You cm find treasure : The philosopher and the 
Merehant arc thus contrasted in their attitude to wealth. Note 

the antithesis. _ .t. u •* 

P. 2. 1. 29. fi'ew theugh you hare elc. ; superfluous though it 

may be to you. 

P 3. 1. 1. My hy sea .... The English Channel Is 

always rough to cross. But to the Chinaman, who w suppo^d 
to be only a landsman, the passage is a sore trial. The Engli* 
reader cannot help laughing at the high-flown style in which the 
Chinaman expresses his feeling of terror and wonder. 

P. 3, 1. 13. cordage ; cords, rope &c. in the rigging of a ship. 

P. 3, 1. 20. What 6 strange people — The Chinaman compli- 
ments the English in this strange way. because they have founded 
an empire over the sea and built “ cities upon the billows.” It 
appears that here the tall English ships are referred to. These 
ships appear to rise higher than the mountains of Tipertala. 

P. 3. 1. 22. build cities : the cities are, of course, the big ships. 
P. 3, 1. 23. The munlains of TipartaUt : Posably an ima^- 
nary mountain. 
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P. 3. 1. 24. Make the deep : The EnKli«h ships render the 
ocean more formidable than the tempest. One can weather the 
temp«?st. but not the English ship.s. So formidable they are to 
their enemies. 

P. 3. I. 32. None of that beaiiliiul gilding : The streets of 
China are narrow and spanned at inten’als by ornamental gate- 
ways or arches. flim.s>’ in structure, but resplendent with paint 
and gilding ; e\’en the shop-agns are decorated with Ia\nsh orna- 
mentation. varnished and covered with gold-leaf, while their 
palaa*s and teAiples blaze with glazed tiles. 

P. 4, 1. 2. Those of Lotidon ; “The streets of Ix>ndon,'' says 
the Chinaman, “ were obstructed with stalls, shades, sign-posts, 
and projectiems of various kinds ; and eadi inhabitant paved the 
front of his own door in such a manner and with such materials 
as pride, poverty, or caprice might suggest." 

P. 4, 1. 3. a great lazy puddle . . along : Large puddles are 
formed’ in the pavement, and their muddy waters flow very 
slowly across the streets. 

P. 4, I. 4, Machines: road carriages; large waggons carrying 
goods. 

P, 4, 1. 8. The houses etc. : The houses have almost no orna- 
ments of architectural beauties ! 

P. 4, I. 9. A pallry piece of painting : “The shops of London 
have a picture hung at their doors or windows informing the 
passers-by what they have to sell." Addison, too, wTote in the 
Spectator, No. 28 : “ Our streets are filled with blue boars, black 
swans, and red lions ; not to mention flying pigs and hogs in 
armour.” 

P. 4, I. 12. Indigence : Poverty. 

P. 4. 1. 15. I have seen five black lions : Lions are never black, 
nor arc boars ever blue. Yet many painters painted them in 
colours they never have in actual life. This shows lack of sense 
in them ; it also shows lack of variety. 

P. 4. 1. 17. Animals of these colours : The Chinese philosopher 
as.sumcs the pose of a realist and considers that the painters are 
wrong in painting these fantastic animals which exist nowhere in 
nature, but only in the wild imagination of these painters or 
people in general, 
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P. 4. 1. 22. The pioveib of Xixofou : Perhaps an imaginary’ 
name, meant merely to impose on the reader. 

P. 4. !. 23. A man's rkhes may be seen in his eyes : the mean- 
ing is not clear. Perhaps. Gold.smith meant to say that a man’s 
riches may be seen in those things which he displays to the public 
c>’e. A rich man is one who makes a brave show. Hidden riches 
arc no riches. The meaning is made fairly clear by the next 
sentence where it is said that, judged by this rule, ’ there is not 
a poorer nation under the sun.' ^ 

LETTER III 

To keep up the pose of realism, we have in this letter, a delight- 
ful satire of some of the external aspects only, such as strike a 
man on a superficial acquaintance of three days, — a satire on the 
affectations only — the vanities of wig. powder and patch — and 
not on the sacred customs nor the real life of the people. 

Though not a very remarkable letter in itself, it deserves care- 
ful study. In the introductory remarks, the Chinaman tells Ws 
friend, Fum Hoam, hoW he gazes at the strangers in London and 
how they at him. They find something absurd in his figure, and 
he, too, would have found much that was ridiculous in them. 
But he is taught by his experience to laugh at folly alone. Very 
wisely and with many concrete illustrations, he remarks that the 
ridiculous lies not in others but in him. who falsely condemns 
others for absurdity, because they happen to differ from a stand- 
ard originally founded in prejudice or partiality. Then he observes 
that every extravagance, in dress, proceeds from a desire to make 
oneself more beautiful than nature has made us. And this is a 
harmless vanity. This vanity leads to much social good. For, 
thousands subsist on the harmless pride of each other. “ Your 
nose-borers, feet-sw’athers, tceth-strainera. eye-brow-pludcers, 
would all want bread, should their neighbours want vanity." 
These vanities are far more common in England than in China. 
A fine gentleman or a fine lady, dressed up to the fashion, would 
really requirtf the help of many trades for her make-up^ 

To make a fine gentleman, several trades are required, but 
chiefly a barber (It is not the tailor that makes a gendeman, but 
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a barber !). Like Samson, the Engliah seem to place all their 
wisdom in their hair ! “ To appear wise, nothing more is requisite 
licrc than for a man to borrow hair from the heads of all his 
neighbours, and cap it like a bush on his own." Thus the China- 
man comments on the gentleman's fashion of wearing wigs. In 
the same strain, he goes on to satirise the affectations of the ladies, 
■' She is herself ever>' whit as fond of powder and tails and hog's- 
lard as he." In a delightful passage, he writes, ' to speak my 
secret sentiments, my reverend Fum, the ladies here are horribly 
ugly " ; for, as he points out, his standard is the Chinese beauty. 
In China small feet, a broad lace, a sharp no«« and little eyes arc 
marks of female beauty. But here the English women are entirely 
different ! " They have such masculine feet, as actually sen’c 

some for walking. ’ Here, however, the English reader enjoys a 
hearty laugh at the expense of the Chinese phila^pher. Instead 
of agreeing with him that the ladies here, in England, arc hornbty 
ugly, he knows that they arc really beautiful ; and the more hor- 
rible they appear in the eyes of the Chinese philosopher, the 
more beautiful they arc. Thus, after securing the good opinion of 
the ladies by this indirect compliment, he goes on now to satirise 
them for the use of powder and patches. ' Most ladies here,' he 
is told, ■ have two faces : one face to sleep in and another to 
show, in company ! The first is often indifferent enough, but the 
out-door one looks something better and it is always made at the 
toilet '■ The essay concludes with a striking remark : the China- 
man tells his friend that the ladies wear more clothes within doors 
than without, and that he has seen a lady who seemed to shudder 
at a breeze in her own apartment, appear half-naked in the streets ! 

P. 5. 1. 11. By every remove : Goldsmith expresses the .same 
thought in his Travella, line 10, ' And drags at each remove a 
lengthening Chain The plain meaning is that the farther he 
goes the more docs he feel the .strength of his love for his native 
land. The strength of attachment and the pain of separation arc 
signified by the length of the chain. 

Critics notice that Goldsmith often repeats his thoughts and 
images, which show the limited range of his mind.' 

P. 5, 1. 24. When I have ceased to wonder : When the first 
feeling of wonder would wear off, as I grow more familiar with 
men and things. As long as mere curiosity (i.c. 'wonder') pre* 
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vails, reason cannot wrk. Hence the Chinaman says that he 
may grow wiser, when he has ceased to wonder. Now-a-days, 
we rather maintain that the true poet should retain this feeling 
of wonder even to the end of his days, and we blame science 
for destroying this sense of wonder. This change is not due to 
any difference in attitude, but to the change in the meaning 
of the word ‘ wonder’. Goldsmith uses it in the sense of xojlgar 
curiosity, gaping wonder, and not the higher feeling of wonder 
in the presence of the unknown. 

P. 6, 1. 4. The Chiwsc Wall : The famous great wall, built in 
200 B.C., against the invasions of the Tartars ; it girds for fifteen 
hundred miles the western frontier of China. 

P. 6, 1. 6. Tenguese cic. : The Daures may be identified with 
the present inhabitants of Mongolia ; the Calmucks may be identi- 
fied with the people north of the Caspian, about the mouth of 
the Volga. Both tribes, together with the Tongucse, were Tartars. 

P. 6, 1. 7. contain : contain my laughter ; I could, with great 
difficulty, keep myself from bursting into laughter. 

P. 6, 1. 11. Ridicule lay not etc. : Laughter is due to the per- 
ception of incongruity. Whenever one notices any incongruity, 
one’s reaction to it is laughter. But the standard, by which the 
incongruity is measured or felt, is a personal standard, a subjective 
one. That is why some things appear ridiculous to one man but 
not to others. As the Chinese irfiilosc^pher saj's, the element of 
ridicule lay in himself, and not objectively in the foreigners. His 
own standard, so to say, was based on prejudice or partiality. 
That is, he looked upon the Chinese standard as the absolute, 
natural standard, and hence laughed at those things which went 
against the Chinese standard. But those things are as much 
natural as the Chinese, and so, they are not necessarily incon- 
gruous. 

P. 6, I. 15. laxini the English teilh : finding fault with the 
English for. 

P. 6. 1. 18. Every extravagance in dress etc. : The remark of 
Goldsmith is, indeed, striking, and points in the right direction. 
Every extrav’agancc of fashion is shown to be a mistaken pursuit 
of the beautiful. Goldsmith's comments on the social effects of 
luxury and vanity are interesting, and contain a substantial ele- 
ment of truth. 
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P. 6, 1. 23. appetites, desires. 

P. 6. 1. 24. inveifib agonist, attack with ancO' "ords ; speak 
violently against. 

P. 6. 1. 27. Ycur nose-borers : The nose-borers have, indeed, 
no occupation in China ! Goldsmith has thus made a slight slip 
here. The nose-borers are required among the savages- and even 
here in India ! 

P, 6, 1. 27. Fect-swathers : This custom has been prevailing 
for a long lime in China. At the age of five or six. the feet of 
the female child arc tightly bandaged, the four small toes being 
doubled under the sole, and the heel brought forward. The 
fashion may be an outcome of a ‘ desire to accentuate the fact 
of gentility by rendering bodily labour impossible.' To swathe, 
to enclose in wraps or bandages, 

P. 6, I. 23. Tooth-slaim-rs : The savages of Malaya dye their 
teeth black, but not the Chinese. 

P. 6, 1. 28. il'ould all want bread : Would not find any means 
of livelihood, if their skill in these professions is not required ; if 
these professions were to be closed, because there is no longer 
any vanity which calls for them. 

P. 7. 1. 2. Jewish champion, vn : Samson Agonistes whose 
strength lay in his hair. How delightfully absurd this remark 
about the English custom of wearing wigs appears. For the Eng- 
lishmen wore wigs, nor really because, like Samson, they believed 
that their wisdom or strength lay in their hair, but merely because 
it was a fashion of the time. How ridiculous it is to suppose that 
wisdom lies in hair and that, too, the hair of others ! If so. wis- 
dom could be purchased by quantities. The reader laughs also 
at the Chinaman, because he has misunderstood the nature of 
the fashion. 

P. 7, 1. 6. To borrow hair : Wigs were, till the time of Louis 
XIII, worn only to supply natural defect. But Louis XIII of 
France inaugurated the fashion of wearing the wigs, and it became 
common in England under Charles II. and in Queen Anne’s reign, 
it became universal. At the time, when the Chinese Letters were 
written (1760), wigs and cocked hats were worn even by school- 
boys ; but men of fashion had already begun to dress and powder 
their own hair. During the early years of George III, the fashion 
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declined rapidly. About 1785, men wore their hair tied in a queue 
and women theirs, in ringlets. 

P. 7, 1. 7. The distribulots of law and physics : Law’yers and 
doctors. The quaint phraseology of the Chinese thus causes some 
pleasant surprise when familiar names are thus expressed in a 
roundabout way. 

P. 7. 1. 14. \fcaJ : flour. 

P. 7. I. 14. Hogs lard . clarified fat of the abdomen of pigs, 
used as pomade. 

P. 7, 1. 21. ‘ belailed. bepowdered : Note how Goldsmith coins 
verbs from the nouns. ‘ tail ’ and ‘ powder 

P. 7, 1. 21. mart of tasfe : a man possessed of the faculty of 
discerning and enjoying beauty, especially in art and literature. 

P. 7. 1. 22. hard-fcalured. having ugly features; of repulsive 
looks. 

P. 7. I. 23. hideottsly lender : Ugly features when sought to be 
wfiened by the toilette, become all the more frightful and repulsive. 

P. 7, 1. 25. hopes for success etc. : hopes to win the love of the 
lady by external make-up rather than by genuine ardour of passion. 

P. 8, 1. 3. have eyes for : be able to appreciate. 

P. 8. 1. 5. Nenfew : Nankangfe^v, in the south-west of Honan— 
Altangi’s native province. 

P. 8, 1. 9. pencil of Quamsi : Quamsi a great Chinese painter ; 
perhaps imaginary. 

P. 8, 1 14. And then they have etc : The Chinese philosopher 
expresses his horror at the feet of the English women. To him. 
with his standard of Chinese foci, the feet of the English ladies 
appear masculine. And he is shodeed to find that some of them 
make use of their feet even for walking ! That a lady should walk, 
appears to a Chinese, N'ulgar and undignified for her rank. The 
point of the remark is subtle, and the satire is double-edged. What- 
ever a Chinaman may feel, we do think that a lady loses none of 
her dignity by walking. The use of the word ' some ’ in italics 
shows that the satire is directed against many ladies who affect 
delicacy and would not walk with their own legs. 

P. 8, 1. 16. yet uncivil as nature etc. : i.e. naturally ugly as 
they are, they make themselves horrid by their peculiar toilet. 

P. 8, 1. 17. Powder : Cosmetics and white powder for the facc 
are not unknown to the ladies of China. 
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P. 8. I. 18. Black patches : This fashion was doublless inaugu- 
rated to cover a natural defea. In the reign of Anne, the posi- 
tion of the patch varied sometimes with the politics of the wearer. 

P. 8, 1. 22. Except on the lip of the nose : Goldsmith mis- 
chievously remarks, that no lady would ever pul a patch on the 
tip of the nose. Such a patch would disfigure the face. iWhen a 
man is drunk, the tip of his nose becomes red : and so no lady 
would suggest such a thing— that she was dead drunk— by a patch 
on the tip of the nose). 

P. 8, 1. 33. Indiffcicnl : Neither good nor bad. 

P, 8, I. 33. indifferent enoush : rather bad ; far from good- 
looking. 

P. 9, 1. 3. Toad-eater .... day: It means here the lady's 
maid who. with the looking glass, sitting in council, settles the 
complexion of the day. 

P, 9. I. 3. toad-eater : generally means a low flatterer ; a syco- 
phant ; here it means the lady's maid. 

P. 9, 1. 6. Who seemed to shudder at a biceie : This shows 
how cold it was, and yet when the lady came out. she did not 
pul on more clothes to protect herself frem cold, but went half- 
naked to display her charms to the gazers in the street [ 

LETTER IV 

The Chinaman now characterises the Englishman and points 
out that pride, indi\iduai and natural, is an outstanding trail of 
the Englishman. Englishmen are proud of their liberty and are 
ready to sacrifice their life for it. But very few of them know 
what liberty really is. A very clever dialogue brings out this 
situation very skilfully. Indeed, the satire here reaches a high 
level. It i^ not a satire on liberty, but a satire on these who 
profess love of liberty without knowing its true meaning. It is 
a satire on the empty professions of liberty or love of freedom. 

The Chinese philosopher hears a conversation between a debtor, 
(through the grate of his prison), a porter who has stopped 
to rest his burden, and a soldier at the window. The subject 
of their conversation was a threatened invasion from France, 
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whidi filled all wiih an anxiety to rescue their country Irom the 
impending danger. 

For my part," cries the prisoner, " the greau-st of my appre- 
hensions IS for OUT Jrecdom. Liberty is the Englishman s prero- 
gative ; we must preser\e that at the expense of our lives." How 
ironic this high-sounding sentiment appears in Uic mouth of one 
who has lost his freedom ! He calls the French slaves and says 
that they would not care for English freedom if they were to 
conquer England. The porter heartily agrees with him. " Ay, 
slaves, they are all slaves, fit only to cany bujdens, every one 
of them." Once more wc realise the irony of the situation. That 
a porter, himself a slave of burden, should call the French " slaves 
fit only to carry burdens," marks the height of absurdity. But the 
porter himself, is unaware of any such incongruity, and drinks 
the cup with a curse to the French- The soldier cries out. " It 
is not so much our liberties, as out religion, that would suffer by 
such a change; ay. our religion, my lads! May the devil sink 
me into the flames, if the French should come over, but our 
relipon would be entirely undone.” Once more, the very pro- 
fanity of the loud oath is an ironic dig at the so-called religious 
sentiment of the speaker. 

Then the Chinaman goes on to point out that even women take 
part in politics and win the hearts of men by their political 
opinions more than by their beauty. Then he goes on to com- 
ment on the newspapers and how they are written by ignorant 
persons who seem to get all their news or opinions from worthless 
sources. Lastly, one more prominent trait of the English is 
referred to. They seem fonder of gaining the esteem than the 
love of those they converse with. It may appear strange, but 
the fact is that the English are polite, and not haughty. ' Their 
great art in this respect lies in endeavouring, while they oblige, 
to lessen the force of the favour. Whereas others, in obliging a 
stranger, ' seem desirous that the stranger should be sensible of 
Uic obligation, the English confer their kindness with an appear- 
ance of indifference and give away benefits as if they despised 
them.' Thus when it was raining, the Englishman offered his 
rain-coat to the Chinaman, as if he did not want it himself, where- 
as his French friend showed his politeness by saying how good 
the coal was and that he would not part with it except to such 
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a friend as he. The Chinaman concludes with the observation 
that ■ the volume of Nature is a book of knowledge, and he, who 
reads it judiciously, becomes wise.' 

Thus, in the latter half of the essay, we have a remarkable 
instance which brings out another important trait of English. 
They would confer obligations with an appearance of indifference. 
A concrete illustration presenting a delightful contrast drives the 
point home. But for the fact that the two points in the essay 
are not organically connected, it would have been one of the 
best essays ; as it is, these two parts separately are among the 
very best of Goldsmith. 

P. 9, 1. 15. CoTuUiale : to gain the love or good-will of such as 
have been indifferent or hostile. 

P. 9, I. 23. Pride seems the source, etc. : Virtues, which are 
peculiar to the English as a nation, spring from pride, just as 
their national vices do. 

P. 9, 1. 26. the laus which he himself, etc. : a reference to the 
parliamentary government of England. 

P. 9, I. 27. Those nations : Where the king has all the power 
and is absolute, and his subjects arc, so to say, slaves of the 
tyrant, 

P. 10, 1. 5. Traces his ancestry : The Chinese arc very prodigal 
in their titular respect for royalty. “ Sun of Heaven " and " The 
Imperial Supreme ’’ are among the dignities lavished upon their 
absolute monarch. 

P. 10, 1. 11. A threatened invasion from France : During the 
Seven Years' War (1756-63), then raging on the continent, the 
public mind was intermittently racked with groundles-s terrors 
of a French invasion. 

P. 10, 1. 17. prerogative : a natural or divine right or privilege. 

P. 10, 1. 25. list for : enlist myself as ; become a soldier, lake 
up arms in defence of my counlr>’. 

P. 10, 1. 29. May the devil elc. : A more or less literal render- 
ing of the common form of oath— Damn me ! 

P. 10, 1. 30. solemmly of his adjuration : notice the irony. 

P. 10, I. 13. adjuration : oath, charging a person with the 
penalty of a curse. 

P. 10, 1. 32. Libation : The pouring forth of wine or other liquid 
in honour of a deity ; a drink-olTcring to God. 
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P. 11, I. 1. confirmed, etc. : proved his sincerity by a solemn 
action testifying his unswerving devotion to the cause of his coun- 
tr>-, 

P. II. I. 3. pretends to : professes (falsely) to. 

P. 11. I, 4. mix the severity of national love : engage in the 
political controversies of the day. taking sides with those whom 
they court, that they may succeed in love. 

P. II. ]. 5. Altercotion : controversy. 

P. 11. I. 6. often become conquerors eyes : often win the 

hearts of men more by the adoption of particular political opinions 
than by their personal charms. 

p. 11, 1. 14. Oracle : A person famed for wisdom. Oracle ori- 
ginally signified a place (particularly. Delphi), at which ancient 
Greeks used to consult their deities for prophecy or advice. The 
Oracle of some cofice-houses. some person presiding over a coffee- 
house. where current politics, sodal event, literature were talked 
o and discussed. In the days of Goldsmith, coffee-houses (some- 
thing like modem restaurants) were centres where politicians and 

learned men met regularly to discuss current political and literary 
topics. 

P. 12, 1. 22. The Volume of Nature : A common mctairfior. We 
learn knowledge from the book of Nature, i.e. by studying Nature 
and life generally. All knowledge lies open before us as in a 
volume, and hence a judicious selection has to be made to gather 
wisdom. 


LETTER V 

Here we have a letter from Fum Hoam, the friend and teacher 
of Altangi. As befitting the superior person, Fum Hoam reads 
a lecture to Altangi on his insatiable thirst after knowledge. He 
informs him that his departure from China has brought a cala- 
mity on his family and that his son Hingpo is bent upon starting 
in search of his father. Thus the letter serves as an introduction 
to the romantic episode of Hingpo— the second story in the frame- 
work. 

As coming from a Chinese without foreign culture, the style is 
markedly oriental. The theory maintained in it by Fum Hoam 
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is that exclusive pursuit of intellectual pleasure is rwt good. A 
golden mean between sensual pleasure and purely intellectual 
pleasure must be sought. A wandering j^ilosopher like Altangi 
appears to Fum Hoam to neglect his responsibilities to his family 
and friends, in his pursuit of pure intellectual pleasures. Hence 
he states a theory of his own that even intellectual pleasures have 
their springs in the satisfaction of the senses. If this connection 
is entirely cut off. the resulting intelkxlual pleasure is fit for a 
fool, or for an eccentric person. We need not seriously criticise 
this view as it is a sort «)f sjwcial pleading. Fum Hoam wants 
to reproach Altangi— wants to warn him against pursuing his 
vain quest of knowledge. This introduction prepares Altangi for 
the shocking news of the disaster that has befallen his family, and 
is an illustration of the evil effects of his pursuit 

P. 12. 1. 28. hits : The river Irtis is a tribular>’ of the Ob in 
Siberia. 

P. 12. I, 30. Kobi-Cobi : a desert north of China. 

P. 12, 1. 30. Ch’iwg lessons elc. : Chinese civilization being very 
ancient, Altangi is supposed to give lessons in good manner'> ami 
politc'nes.s to the Europeans, who are thought to be barbarians 
and whose civilization is a thing only of yesterday. 

P. 13, 1. 2. Tien, the universaJ soul : The worship of Wang 
Teen {'Tien') or Shang-te represents the universal soul. Shang- 
te is the Chinese name for Cod. 

P. 13. 1. 6. Connexions : Ties of home and friend.ship, 

P. 13, 1. 8. Inconveniences of a crowd : Always being oppressed 
with the feeling of being lonely in the midst of foreigners, and 
therefore craving for solitude. 

P. 13, 1. 10. The refined pleasure elc. ; Purely intellectual plea- 
sure is a sufficient reward for all sorts of discomforts in travelling. 

P. 13, 1. 14. Senlimental bliss : Pleasure arising from purely 
intellectual pursuit. Here distinction is made between senti- 
mental bliss and sensual enjoyment. The first springs from purely 
intellectual sentiments while the second springs from the grati- 
fication of the senses. The latter consists in the satisfaction of 
the senses whereas the former in the satisfaction of intellect or 
reason. Intellectual pleasure is refined, \v4iile Ihe sensual pleasure 

is oparse, 
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P. 13, 1. 17. The tfwsi exquisite demonslTalioH etc. : Here Fum 
Hoam states and elaborates his own theory ol pleasure. He main- 
tains that pleasure, however intellectual, is independent of the 
^ses. The two are inseparable. The pleasure afforded by an 
intellectual demonstration or a discussion of an abstract philoso- 
phical problem may be said to be intellectual. Only fools, or 
men who by long habit have formed a false idea of pleasure, can 
enjoy a pleasure that is dis.sociated from that of the senses He 
who seeks happiness from the mind alone is as miserable as a 
barbanan whose happines.s lies in the gratification of the senses. 
These are the two extremev A rational being should avoid both. 
He should balance the two in his schemes of life. Fum Hoam 
thus wants Allangi to be mindful of his home, family, and 

property, while he seeks pleasure from wisdom gathered in 
travels. 

P. 13, 1. 18, disquisition : a carefully thought out (elaborate) 
discourse or treatise on the first principles of being and knowing. 

P. 13, I. 26. The savage etc. : The savage goes to one extreme, 
and the wise man to the other. The first snatrfies at the pleasure 
of the senses without any consciousness of pleasure. In the se- 
cond it is consciousnes.s that heightens the pleasure. The differ- 
ence between the pleasure of a philosopher and that of the savage 
is that the one is conscious of it. while the other is not. Both of 
them may perhap-s feel the animal pleasure to the same degree. 
But the philosopher adds something exquisite — this consciousness 
--to the animal pleasure, whereas the savage does not transcend 
the animal pleasure. His pleasure begins and ends in itself. 

P. 14. I. 17. Wani of prudence .... etc.: Altangi's disregard 
of all worldly or material considerations is carried to the extreme, 
and therefore, Fum Hoam thinks that Altangi lacks in prudence. 
Prudence is a virtue. Altangi had already been thrown into 
poverty by his own imprudence ; and poverty itself very often 
degrades people and brings them to vice. So he is asked to 
beware of both. 


LETTER VI 

This letter, describing a part of the journey from China to 
Moscow, is not only interesting in itself, but it is interesting 
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for ‘ local ’ colour and also for the light it throws in Goldsmith's 
thought. Everything that he secs .sets him thinking, as it should 
a philosopher that .Altangi is supposed to be. In the eighteenth 
century’, there was a controversy about Nature and reason. What 
is nature ? Is everything that is natural, good ? .Are men 
rational ? These and other questions were often discussed. 
Goldsmith in this es.say offers a few concrete illustrations to 
enable us to sec the nature of the problem clearly. 

First he points out that there were constant wars between the 
Tartars and the Chinese, and these wars brought about great 
ruin and devastation. And he concludes with the obsen-ation that 
the cruelty and pride of man have made more deserts than Nature 
ever made. Nature is kind but man is ungrateful. This senti- 
ment of Goldsmith reminds us of the well-knowm words of Words- 
worth : 

■ .And much it grieved my heart to think 
What man ha« made of man,' 

Then he turns to make some ob-<n'alions on the Daures,— an 
ancient Tartar tribe. The cbscn’ations are all interesting as 
well as profound : for instance, he notes that custom and neceisiiy 
leadi even the barbarians the same art of dissimulation iliat 
ambition and intrigue inspire in the breast of the polite ? " In 
every country, my friendi, the Bonzes, the Brahmins, and the 
priests deceive the people.” *' The priests point us out the way 
to Heaven with thc-ir fingers but stand still themselves, nor 
seem to travel towards the country in view.” This, loo, re- 
mind us of the words of Ojrficlia to I^ertcs : 

” Do not, a.s some ungracious pastors do 
Show me the steep and thorny way to Heaven ; . . . 
Himself the primrose-path of dalliance treads 
And recks not his own rede”. 

The customs and the religion of the Daures are all absurd, 
irrational. Hence, he very pas^onatdy asks, with reference to 
their absurd customs, whether men are rational at all. One more 
profound observation is that ‘ fear guides men more to their duty 
than gratitude ; fear is the root cause of duty and allegiance, in 
the ca-se of the majority of men. ' For one man who is virtuous 
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from the love of virtue. . there are ten thousand who arc 
Rood only from their apprehensions of punishment.’ 

P. l-I, I. 27. Nalute spotls im prfmerof Tudeness : that is, 
where Nature has her own way without being checked by civili- 
zation or the arts of man. 

P. 1-1. 1. 29. Drilifd dfscrl : desert formed of heaps of sand 
driven by the wind. 

P. 15, I. 2, Himsell more htdrous t'Ic. : he is more dreadful 

than the scene of desolation brought about by himself. 

P. 15. I. 6. The retreat of men etc. : Tlie Tartars and other 
bandits seem to be the outcasts of society. They seem to be 
making war, from this place of retreat, on humanity which has 
driven them away. 

P. 15. 1. 8. Sfoscovy : Russia. 

P. 15. 1. 10. The great leall : The great Chinese wall was built 

as a protection against the Tartar invasions. 

P, 15. 1. 29. pensive scerte : a scene, beautiful yet desolate, 
giving rise to sad rtflcction. 

P. 16, I. 4. Custom and necessity : Force of drcumslance and 
neccs,siiy have taught even these barbarians to hide their feelings 
and play the hypocrite, whereas the civilised men learn this art, 
because they are always scheming in the pursuit of their ambi- 
tious designs. 

P, 16, 1. 7. Unlicensed etc. : uncontrolley exercise of power ; 
opprc.s.sion. 

P. 16, 1. 12. Hope of impunity : When a man has hopes that 
he would not be punished, he is strongly tempted to commit 
acts of violation. Governors and other officers are checked in 
their acts of rapacity by the fear that they may be punished 
laleil on. But if they hope to go scot-free, nothing will check 
them. 

P. 16, 1. 15. Sectaries of Fohi : Fohi is the Chinese Buddha, 
the sectaries are the Buddhists. The orthcKiox religion of China 
is, of course, Confucianism. 

P. 16. I. 16. Confucius : Kung-Futz (Confucius) lived between 
the years 550 and 478 B.C. In the days of Feudal anarchy, he 
attempted the moral and political regeneration of China ; but 
during his own life-time, he failed. He had gathered disciples 
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to the number of 3<XX), and taught them ' the Rule of Life 
and the simple duties of man to man. He recognised in Hwing- 
Teen the " one intelligent cause of all. " 

P. 16, I, 19. His boasted reason seems only to lead him 
astray : a striking thought, very finely espresscd, Man boasts ol 
his reason, but it seems to point out to him a wrong path, and 

leads him astray, with its false light, though we expect it to 

show the true way by its light. 

P. 16. 1. 29. Miscalled music : To call that horrible noisc 
music is to misuse words. 

P • 16, I. 31. insptrinQ daemon : the demon, supposed to infuse 

itself into the body of the priest. Daemon, an inferior deity, 

generally cruel and malignant. 

P. 16, 1. 31. pretends to skill in futurity : claims to have the 
power of foretelling the future. 

P. 16. 1. 33. bonzes : Chinese Buddhist priests, Btachmans : 
Brahmans. 

P. 17, I, 19. apes of Borneo : Borneo, the largest of the East 
Indies, a large group of islands, lying along the Equator, between 
Asia and Australia. Borneo is still undeveloped and mostly 
covered with dense forests. There is. I think, no speciality about 
the apes of Borneo. They arc referred to, as a convenient, 
picturesque detail. 

P. 17, I. 29. Epicureans : The followers of Epicurus. People 
who sought pleasure throughout their lives. Epicurus was an 
Athenian philosopher who lived in 3rd century B.c. He taught 
that the highest good which men should seek after is pleasure. 

P. 17. 1. 30. heaven had no thunders : God could not puni.>h 
the wicked and the vicious. 

LETTER VII 

The letter is remarkable for Goldsmith's insight and originality 
of thought. Goldsmith here propounds the view that to luxury, 
we owe not only most of our knowledge, but even many of our 
virtues. It shows his originality and independence of mind. 
He would not be led away by the conventional or current opi- 
nions, but would lest them in the light of his own experience and 
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his ideas. It is this quality that ntakes his essays ct’cn on such 
commonplace themes like luxury so refreshing and interesting to 
read. WheiluT we agree with him or not, we are forced to 
treat his observations with deference. 

The Chinaman remarks that every sphere of life has vices 
peculiar to itself. Perfidy and fraud are the \nces of civilised 
nations, credulity and violence those of the inhabitants of the 
desert, lie then shows that we owe to luxurj’ not only the 
greatest part of our knowledge but even of our virtues. 

He first points out that we should not think of merely leading 
a life satisfied with bare neces.saries. There is surely a greater 
and higher happiness in continually increasing our wants and in 
satisfying them. ' It is only in the train of luxury that poets, phi- 
losophers and even patriots are seen marching. Only when 
knowledge seems to contribute to happiness, do we pursue it. 
\Vc desire to know what we demure to pos-sess and enjoy. Luxury 
lends the spur to curiosity, and generates in us a desire of be- 
coming wiser.’ [This is, however, not the whole truth. There is 
in man a desire for disinterested knowledge, though happiness or 
luxury may, in the earlier stages of ci\ilisaUon, be an incentive 
to progrcs.s). 

The Chinaman shows that the civilised nations alone show 
the virtue of pity, of lotting even their enemies, as tho English 
did recently, when they tried to save their own enemies whom 
their own counlrj'men refused to relieve. Again, a man who 
cares for luxurj' has to depend on others, and thus there arises 
a greater sense of solidarity. Luxury is the child of society 
alone. So. judged from any point of view, luxury is a worthy 
object of pursuit. For, we should enjoy as many luxuries of life 
as are consistent with virtue and well-being. He, who finds out 
a new pleasure, is a great benefactor of society. 

P. 18, 1. 7. Dissimulaliim : H>T>ocrisy. hiding one’s feelings 
or opinions under a false appearance. 

P. 18, 1. 11. Perfidy : Treachery, faithlessness. 

P. 18, 1. 22. Appetite : Physical craving ; natural desire such 
as hunger, thirst, sex. 

P. 18, 1. 27. Obviating : Meeting on the way, hence anticipat- 
ing and removing difficulties, etc. 
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P. 18, I. 28. Enciease : is an obsolele form of ' increase 
Students should write ‘ increase ' and not ‘ encrcase 

P. 19, 1. 6. PaiaJlax : a term in Astronomy — the difference 
between the apparent and the real place of a star or other celes- 
tial object 

P. 19. 1. 19. PromegTanaie is a misprint ; it should be pome- 
granate, which is known as Dalimba in Marathi. 

P. 20, 1. 2. Abstemious : temperate, sparing in food, drink or 
enjoyments. 

P. 20, 1. 5. Laborious : Involving hard labour. 

P. 20, 1. 11. C<»nsi5/trt/ uilh our oiin safely : Which docs not 
endanger our safety, or docs not cause us harm. 

LETTER \TII 

With his peculiar pose of simplicity, and subtlety, the Chinese 
philosopher here makes observations on the funeral customs and 
other kindred matters. 

First, he notes that the English appear to him to be really 
afraid of death, though they do not at all adnut it and pretend 
to be indifferent to it. \\ ith sly humour, the Chinaman notes 
how the dying patient is prevailed upon to make a confession to 
make a will, and how his friends bid him good-bye. All those 
preparations thus excite the terror of death. The same man 
who would have bravely met his death on the battlefield, cowers 
here before it. 

Then the Chinaman comments on the custom of keeping up 
the corpse for persons to see— lying in state and shows its 
absurdity in some cases. He then makes some obscr\’atioiis 
on the epilaf^s and, with good humour, shows how they arc 
touched up. If these epitaphs were to be taken at their face-value, 
the ancestors of the Engli^ would seem really an excellent nation, 
aiKl that the English, at present, only their degenerate sons. 
Indeed, it appears that in death all are equal — death levels all 
—for all are equally highly praised. Then he says that men 
should write their own cpila^As, and try to live up to them for 
the rest of their lives— a whimsical . idea, nevertheless arresting 
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and profound. Finally, he tells us of hig intention to visit the 
Westminster .Abbey, for. he is told that, there, the funeral honour 
of the nation are impartially bestowed. None but the deserving 
are honoured with a burial there. The obvious irony of these 
remarks is felt by every reader, and the e-way concludes with 
the remark that these funeral honours can well bo reserved for 
those who sacrifice their lives for their countr>', as they were in 
Sparta. 

P. 20. 1. 25. His actions Ik : his actions seem to contradict 
what he sa>’s. The actions speak for themselves, and so the real 
truth is expressed not by his words, but by his actions. 

P. 20. I. 26. The Chinese arc &c. : We are not impressed by 
the Chinese in this matter. Their actions appear ridiculous. 
China therefore is no Utopia. 

P. 21, I. 1. Amply provided for , . no mote : a paradox. 

P. 21, I. 12. For decency requires, etc. ; He is asked to confess 
and take the sacrament, not because he is dying, but. as they 
would pretend to say, that decency requires it. 

P. 21, I. 22. Flambeaux (pi.): flaming torches. 

P. 21, 1. 23. how intrepid soever : howsoever fearless he may 
be. 

P. 21. II. 24-25. For fear if. &c. : South is the irony. So strange 
are their actions. They really are anxious not to frighten their 

dying friends, and yet what they actually do is that they fill them 
with terror. 

P. 21, 1. 26. Mistaken tenderness : Thus their tenderness is 
mistaken, is wrong. Their tenderness is in reality, cruelty or 
torture. 

P. 21, I. 28. Contradictions : inconsistencies. 

P. 21, I. 32. Intrepidity : Firm or unshaken courage. 

P. 22. I. 1. A bastion : Projecting part of fortification,— an ir- 
regular pentagon with its base at an angle with the main works. 

P. 22, 1. 1. Deliberately noose : Commits suicide by strangling 
himself with his garters. 

P. 22, I. 3. Internntents : burials. 

P. 22, 1. 5. Undertaker : One who manages funerals. 

P. 22, I. 7. lying in state : the dead person being placed on view 
in a proiper situation for the company to look at 
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P. 22, 1. 14. gibbeitd himstlf hiio inlamy : like a person hang- 
ed on a gibbet, became an object of public disgrace, his wicked 
life, while he lived, being brought to the notice of the people. 

P. 22, I. 19. leti^ed into oblivion, might have died unknown : 
no one knowing his past, wicked life. 

P. 22. 1. 17. Epitaph : A commemorative inscription on a tomb- 
stone or monument. 

P. 22. 1. 19. the defunct : the dead person. 

P. 22, 1. 22. All men are equal in the dust : Goldsmith inter- 
prets these common words in a new light. Compare also Shaw's 
aphorism: "Life levels all; Death revels the eminent,” IRead 
Shirley's famous poem. 'Death the Leveller'.) 

P. 22, I. 28. Some are piaised for piety ; The remark sJtows 
clearly how far from truth the statement on the epitaph was ; the 
man who had never entered the Church in his life time, is praised 
for his piety or religiousness ! 

P. 23, 1. 1. The watch : the watchman, 

P. 23, 1. 2. bespeak : engage beforehand. 

P. 23, 1, 6. make it. etc. : would endeavour all his life to be 
worthy. 

P. 23, 1. 12. There ate no intruders : All this sentiment, by its 
exaggeration, appears to the reader unconsciously ironical. The 
Chinese jrfiilosopher sincerely believes it. but the reader knows that 
he will be soon disillusioned. 

P. 23, 1. 13. unhallowed ashes : i.e. the bodies of persons who 
have done nothing remarkable in their lives. 

P. 23. 1. 18. equivocal : doubtful. 

P. 23. 1. 19. profaned : violated the sanctity of. 

P. 23, 1. 21. sepulchral : (from sepulchre, tomb),— funeral 
honours paid to the dead at burials. The word, ‘ sepulchral is, 
in modem English, used mostly in the serise of ' funeral, sug- 
gestive of funeral ; dismal ’. 

P. 23, 1. 22. national concern : a matter or affair, affecting or 
under the care of the nation. 

P. 23, 1. 26. I am taught to retract &c. : here, the Chinese 
philosopher says that he has retracted, taken back, his former 
opinions, because he has now heard that these priests are dis- 
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interested But we know that the facts are otherwise, and so 
the philosopher will have to retract his retraction. 

P. 23, 1. 29. vhuHcalion : defence. 

P. 23, 1. 31. nerved : strenRthened. 

P. 23, I. 32. who fought for a grave : who cared for funeral 
honours, and as the grave could be obtained only by dying on 
the battlefield, he could fight very bravely. He was not afraid of 
death, for, if he were to die, he would get what he had all along 
been wishing to get, 


LETTER IX. 


The Chinaman visits the Westminster Abbey, and his reflec- 
tions appear rather naive, and indirectly convey a subtle sarcasm. 
The motive of the essay has to be taken into consideration, The 
Chinese Philosopher is introduced primarily to show the absurdi- 
ties of English life and manners ; and hence, the object of Gold- 
smith is to bring out these details. Judged from this point of 
view, the essay would be found interesting. 

The cs.say falls into three divi<uons. The first part is con- 
cerned with the monuments of the great— the national heroes, and 
others who dcser\’e such public honour. The Chinaman, who in 
his simplicity thinks that the burial in the Abbey is managed im- 
partially. is shocked to hear that the man with the most attractive 
monument was remarkable for nothing but having a tomb in W'est- 
minster ! The situation is thus finely conceived, and the revela- 
tion comes as a clima-x. 

The second part is concerned with the Poets’ Comer. And 
here, too, we perceive the sting of Goldsmith’s satire, when we 
hear that there is no monument for Pope, the greatest poet of the 
last generation, because ' people have not done hating h’lm 
yet.’ There are other bitter remarks on the critics, who ' revile 
the living, and praise the dead ’. 

The last part is devoted to the so-called curiosities, and the 
ways of the guides, and the fees charged for seeing these national 
monuments. We agree with the Chinaman that the system of 
charging the fees is a national disgrace, and the plea that ‘ we 
alt must live' is hardly justifiable. The Chinaman’s shocked 
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surprise and indignaiion rouse us Jrom our apathy, and we begin 
to see whether there is any justification lor it beyond custom. 

"He laughs ", as Foster says, "at the sordidness which makes 
penny shows of the public temples of England, turns Deans and 
chapters into importunate beggars, and stoops to pick up hall- 
ponce at the tombs of English patriots and poets." 

So, there is nothing sublime, or elevated in the reflection ol 
the Chinaman, but his visit has revealed the corruption and evil 
lurking there and would set us thinking on the great and the 
mean associated with the Westminster Abbey. 

P. 24, 1. 3. Westmitister Abbey is a magnificent Church in 
Westminster. It is one of the finest Gothic buildings in the world. 

It was originally the Church of a Benedictine abbey, founded 
before the Norman conquerors. The west-front, the choir, the 
nave and the north-transept are magnificent in their beauty and 
proportion. But the gem of the building is Henry' VH’s chapel, 
the chapel of the Order of the Bath. The Abbey contains the 
tombs of many sovereigns, statesmen, poets and others, and a large 
number of memorials besides. In the south transept is the Poet’s 
Comer. The Abbey is the coronation-place of the sovereigns, and 
in it is kept the coronation-chair. 

P. 24, I. 4. Sepulture : the place of burial ; the modern spell- 
ing in sepulchre. 

P. 24, 1. 11. the temple: The Chinaman calls the Church a 
temple. 

P. 24. 1. 14. How does pride, &c. ; llie philosopher was struck 
by the fact that there were signs of pride, magnificence, even in 
the place of burial. Men cannot forget their pride, but carry it 
even to their graves. 

P. 24, 1. 16. / possess more coruequence. The living person, 
however insignificant, is more important than the dead, however 
great. There is an element of truth in this remark though it is 
not the whole truth. 

P. 24, 1. 18. Transient immortality : lit. immortality which lasts 
for a short time. Imntortality means permanence, but in their 
case, what they consider to be immortality is only transience. 
Though they believe that inscriptions or monuments on their 
graves would make them immortal, i.c. make them live it) the 
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memory ol men, yet they would necessarily be forgotten in the 
course of a few years. Their memory’ would be really short-lived 
{transient) and not immortal. The figure of speech is Oxyinoron. 

P. 24. 1. 31. glorious incentive : something urging men to 
achieve glory or honour. 

P. 24. 1. 32. It is the duty, &c. : Goldsmith is quite right in 
pointing out how this ‘ monumental pride,’ this love for fame 
after death, can be utilised for the good of society. This love of 
of fame is a weaknts-s in the individual : for it does not matter to 
him at all, when he is dead, whether he is well or ill spoken of. 
But out of this weakness, the society, as a whole, can benc-fit it- 
self, For. it will incite men to nobler deeds, if they come to 
know that they would win fame after their death. 

P. 25. 1. 8. The Man in Black seemed mt>atient : Naturally, 
because these obser\’alions were flatly contradicted by facts. The 
idealistic sentiment of the Chinese philosopher was thus at vari- 
ance with the actual state of things. 

P. 25. 1. 33. • Remarkable. Sir ' ; This gentleman is remarkable 
for nothing else, but only for the fact that he has a tomb in WesG 
minster Abbey. The satire is burning to the bone. A man is 
admitted to the Abbey not for some remarkable scr%'ice. in recog- 
nition of his merit, but for his riches and ability to pay for fine 
monuments, and for no qualification of his own. The man tlius 
becomes remarkable, only because he is admitted there. The 
Abbey thus became a burial-place not for those who had won 
fame before their death, but for those whom the Abbey desired 

to make famous after their death. This is a travesty of the 

♦ 

original purpose. 

P. 26. 1. 4. Should he not he ashamed : The Chinese philoso- 
plier wants to know whether the man himself w’ould not be 
ashamed to be thus buried in magnificent company, where a man 
with moderate merit would feel ashamed, whereas this man had 
not even moderate merit. But the Man in Black assures him that 
there arc several men of the kind who have secured tombs in the 
Abbey. 

P. 26, I. 9. got : gained. 

P. 26, I. 14. haled and shunned by the great, &c : Note the 
antithesis. 
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P. 26, 1. 22. It is lime enough : Goldsmith had. perhaps, in 
mind the Urdy honours paid to Shakespeare and Milton • the 
statue of Shakespeare was erected in the reign of George II the 
bust of Milton was placed in 1737. 

P. 26. 1. 28. Answerers of books : By this quaint phrase. Gold- 
smith means ‘ critics Perhap.s the word ' answerer ' may mean 
one whose duty it is to summon the offenders before law. The 
author was. so to say. the culprit who was to be judged accord- 
ing to the law's of letters. 

P. 26. I. 29, republic of letters : lilerarj' men. 

P. 26, I. 29. distribute reputation by the sheet : Professional 
critics believe that they are invested with full power and autho- 
rity to pronounce judgment on the authors and their works. With 
airs of superiority, they judge the merits of the writers in the 
perio^cals of the time, without knowing the true principles of 
criticism, or without having the equipment necessary for a critic. 

P. 26. 1. 30. They somewhat resembled eunuchs. A ver>’ bold 
comparison. The critics are represented as incapable themselves 
of producing good literature and also as jweventing others from 
enjoying literature. On the whole. Goldsmith's comments are far 
loo sweeping. 

P. 26, 1. 33. cry out Dunce and Scribbler : pronounce some 
authors to be dunces and others scribblers, i.e. writers of trash. 

P. 26, I. 33. To praise the dead. &c. : How .simple the formula 
appears. The critics could easily praise the ancients, and as 
for reviling the contemporary, there were many motives like 
jealousy, rancour, personal pride, etc. 

P. 27, I. 1. confessed abilities : abilities that were acknowledg- 
ed by all. 

P. 27, 1. 7. All that is required : Once more Goldsmith gene- 
ralises : the addition of the words ' very dull ' makes the remark 
very biting. 

P. 27, I. 10. And in the pursuit .... anxiety : Note the anti- 
thesis ; empty and solid. The fame is empty, because it is 
uncertain and is to be had at future date : it will bring nothing 
substantial in the present. 

P. 27, I. 14. If he has much money : Goldsmith bitterly com- 
plains against rich and titled authors. 
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R 27. I. 18. soften the rancouj. etc. r mitipate the pain caused 
by the spiteful, malicious criticisin of dull-witted, ignorant critics. 

P. 27, I. 27. The monuments of the kings : Ed^vard the Ojnfes- 
sor's chapel at the back of the high altar in the Abbey is known 
as the Chapel of the Kings. 

P. 27, 1, 31. Whether the people of England, etc. : The China- 
man properly expresses his surprise, when an entrance fee of three 
pence only was demanded. He is quite right in his criticism. 

P. 28. 1. 4. Because I do not understand, etc. : We smile at the 
strange reason given. The man means to say that he could not 
understand the arguments, and so they may be right for all he 
knows. 

P. 28, 1. 5. Farm : grant certain rights in return for a portion 
of what they yield; (as ’to farm* the taxes!. The gate-keeper 
had purchased the right for a lump-sum. and as such, he was 
interested in the collection. 

P. 28, I. 7. And we all must live : The unconsdous humour 
thus prevails. The man frankly admits that they must do some- 
thing or other, noble or ignoble, for their livelihood. This small 
tax was one of the ways. Such an explanation, so frankly given, 
puts a stop to all argument. 

P. 28. 1. IS. without once blushin\g, told a hundred lies : with- 
out the slightest shame, told a number of lies. Note the anti- 
thesis between once and hundred. 

P. 28, I. 22. CotiW /, indeed, behold : The Chinese philosopher 
is not impres,scd by the sight of the curiosity— the coronation- 
chair. He maintains that it would be a curious thing, indeed, a 
worthy sight, if he could behold one of the old kings seated in the 
chair, or Jacob's head lying on the pillow, as he was dreaming ! 
The philosopher is to be supposed to be indifferent to mere 
appearances, and hence the propriety of his remarks. We may 
not agree with him, but his point of view makes us conscious 
of the other side of the question. The curiosities arc valued 
because of their as.sociations and symbolic significance. In them- 
selves, they have no value. 

P. 29, 1. 3. To senerai Monk : George Monk, afterwards Duke 
of Albemarle, who, in 1660, was chiefly instrumental in the resto- 
ration of Charles II, His tomb lies in the North Aisle of the 
Abbey. 
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P- 29. 1. 8. But this cap : The guide, who was conducting the 
philosopher, shows him the armour and a cap of General Monk-. 
He then requests all the visitors to pul some coin into the cap 
which would go to him as his gratuity. This was an indirect 
way of begging some money from the visitors for the serv-ice 
done to them in pointing out the various objects. But the China- 
man would not pay anything, observing that the guardians of the 
temple should pay him and should not allow him ' to squeeze 
thus from es’ery spectator.’ 

P. 29. I. 14. squeeze : get money by importunity, pres.sure or 
entreaty. 

P. 29. I. 17. The guardians of Ihe lemple : However much 
they may get. they would never be satisfied wiiJi it. The -sug- 
gestion is that, as it is, the payment is sufTidcntly hea \7 and 
they can vei>' wdl afford to pay the guide. 

P. 29, I. 19. Ecclesiaslieal beggars ; the priests who, he fears, 
would also ‘ squeeze’ him. 

P. 29, 1. 20. precipitately : with great haste. 


LETTER X 

The Chinaman describes his visit to the theatre along with his 
friend, the Man in Black. We should remember that the play 
probably was Douglas, by Johnny Home, the Scottish Shakespeare. 
At least it was one of those heroic, ranting sentimental dramas, 
all tears and h>’perbolc, which Coleman and Goldsmith finally 
sent out of fashion. It is also quite ncces.sar>' to remember that 
"Varieties" between the acts of a drama were common, down 
to a very late period and arc even now not entirely obsolete in 
the provincial theatre. [Here, in India, we do not find such 
variety entertainments between the acts of a drama, though they 
are occasionally to be seen in the cinemas, when there is a 
‘ double programme ’—a double attraction. ) 

To appreciate the essay properly, we are to understand that 
the Chinaman represents the point of view of a philosopher, 
whereas the Man in Black is supposed to represent the average 
contemporary English taste, 
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Tile falls into a few clearly marked divisions. The first 
part is taken up with comments on external arranRcments. on the 
audience and their behaviour. The Chinaman, being a stranger, 
and having a different standard, notes 'omc of these peculiarities 
and comments on them. The Chinese play, we are told, lasts 
consecutively for eight or ten days, whereas an English play 
takes about four hours to enact. The philosopher was sur- 
prised to find the rich sitting in the pit and the poor sitting at 
the top. This seemed to him a curious inversion of the order 
of precedence, but the English would rather laugh at the philoso- 
pher for his ignorance than be impres.sed by the boldness of his 
observation. It is unncccs.sary to point out that the rich occupy 
the seats in the pit because they arc really the belter seats. Then 
the Chinaman notes that those silting in the pit. arrogate to 
themselves the duties of the critics or connoisseurs. But the Man 
in Black points out that they arc generally ignorant of the first 
principles of criticism and any man who called himself a critic, 
became one to all intents and purposes, even if he was without 
any qualification, by simply assuming the rigltl. The Chinaman 
passes condemnatory remarks on the behaviour of the persons 
sitting in the boxes. They seemed to be too self-conscious, too 
much theatrical ; they were as if acting in a dumb-show, and 
every nod and cotirtesy was an outcome of art and affectation 
and nothing was natural or spontaneous. They seemed also to 
be putting on spectacles, as spectacles were getting more fashion- 
able. 

Then the play begins, and the philosopher comments on the 
actrcs.s when she received with a polite courtesy the cheers of the 
audience. As regards the play itself, the Chinaman is disgusted 
with its exaggeration and artificiality. But the Man in Black 
seems to be properly impressed ; he admires the part of the king 
and remarks that he is ‘ a man of spirit : he feels at every pore’. 

' Death and tenderness are the leading passions of every modem 
buskined hero : this moment they embrace, and the next they 
stab, mixing daggers, and kisses in et’cry period.’ We are natu- 
rally led to perceive that the point of view of the Man in Black 
is absurd, and it is thus gently ridiculed. In the interval between 
the second act and the third, a variety entertainment is presented 
on the stage. A man balances a stick on his nose, and the feat 
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U highly applauded by ihe audicmv. though the Chmi'i- phiio'o 
pher is right in con'^idering it as jrrele\-an'. The Man in Blaik. 
voicing the common sentiment. remarK> that mnhing pleavN the 
people mote than seeing a straw balanced. There is a great deal 
of meaning in the straw ! Then the third act be-gmv and the 
nllain of the pit-cc comes on the stage and explains his plot in a 
solilcxiuy- The Chinaman with his realistic standard, is shocked 
at the crudity of the device and remarks that such solikxjuies 
arc never admitted in China. \Vc may. in passing, >oy that this 
remark of Ckildsmith is not true to fact. The -sslilixiuies are. 
after all, a convention, and are not as absurd as Goldsmith repre- 
sents them. In the drama o( to-day. certainly, there are no soli- 
loquies. 

In Uic inlcn-al between the third and the fourth act. ilu-rc is 
a dance on the stage. It di\Trts the audiena' and calls forth 
a few caustic comments from the philosopher. Once more, the 
Man in Black states the airrcnt view that ability in dancing is a 
greater recommendation to a man than his intellect. The last 
act is full of xiolcnt action and amfusion, and then the absurd 
play ends. The Chinaman comments and says that unnecessary 
exaggeration and violent passions defeat their own purpose. It 
is riut possible to s>‘mpathisc unth characters through five long 
acts. I’ity is a short-lived pas-sion. " There should be one great 
passion aimed at by the actor a.s well as by the poet, all the 
rest should be subordinate and contribute lo make that the 

greater.'* The remarks of the Chinaman arc cut short when 
they sec that the audience had almost dispersed. The Chinaman 
and his friend tread their way with some difticully through 

the crowd like birds in their through branches of a forc-l. 

On the whole, we have a good essay here though it is not well- 
knit and compact. And as wc do not know exactly 

what the play was. nor can make out sufficiently from 

the renaarks of the Chinaman, our interest in it suffers to some 
c.Mcnt. Yet Goldsmith's art is icmarkablc. First he makes a 
skilful use of the double angle — that of Chinaman and the Man 
in Black ; and secondly, in the wise observations put into the 
mouth of the Chinaman. In the course of the next few >Tars, 
Goldsmith was to give a death-blow to these absurd, sentimental 
pla>>s. 
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1’. 29, 1. 25. .Ts the Chinese clc. : Goldsmith is unreliable 
in details. The Chinese do not enact their plays in the open 
air. nor by daylight only, nor do their dramatic entertainments 
la'.t for seven or eight days. Chinese plays often take in the 
acting three days and three nights. 

P. 29, 1. 30. ,lrt English piece, etc.. : We should note that the 
lime taken for performance was now about four hours, whereas 
in the days of Shakespeare it wa^ about three hotirs. 

P. 30, L <1. At the loot of the stage : Fool means the lower 
part or base ; here possibly, the pit. 

P. 30, 1. 14. Testifying all the insolence : The philosopher 
generalises and remarks that the noisy behaviour of the poor in 
the theatre was an instance of the insolence of beggars when raised 
to power. In the first flush of power, men forget themselves and 
behave insolently. Those who are accustomed to power do not 
lose their heads but behave sanely. Here, the poor, sitting in 
Uic upper galleries thought they were masters of ceremonies, and 
indulged in making noises freely. 

P. 30, 1. 20. assignatienis : appointments (of time and place). 

P. 30, 1. 21. that lestToinl . . produces : They appeared to be 
sedate and serious, as they posed to be the discerning judges of 
the play and the representation on the stage. 

P. 30. 1. 29. Censor : A judge. A Roman censor was an offi- 
cer who kept account of the property of Roman citizens, imposed 
taxes, and watched over their morals. Hence, generally the word 
has come to mean ‘one who censures or blames* i.e., a critic. 

P. 30. I. 29. Contradict his pretensions : deny his claims as a 
critic. 

P. 30, 1. 30. Every matt who now eaJlcd himself etc. : One who 
called himself a connoisseur and assumed the task, became a con- 
noisseur for all practical purposes. For no qualification was re- 
quired. nor was there anybody to challenge the assumed function. 

P. 30, I. 32. Boxes ; In a theatre, a box is a small enclosure 
with several seals. 

P. 31, 1. 3. Not a curtsy or nod, etc. : Every courtesy or nod 
was the result of art, i.e., artificial. Curtsy means 'obeisaned or 
bow made by bending the knees, proper to women and children.' 

P. 31, 1. 5. designed for murder : purposely intended to make 
a conquest (conquer the heart of someone). 
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1. 31, I. 5. OgUd : ‘cast amorous glances’. 

P- 31. I. 7. Blind/usi wai of late become faihionabk ■ ie 
many were wearing spectacles as a fashion and not because of 
any defect in their sight. Hence it is wittily said, with some 
exaggeration, that blindness was becoming faslnonable. 

31, I, 15. A H oman iiho f>etsonaltd a t/ueen : the actress 
who played the part of the queen. 


I . 31. 1. 21. At the subtnission of the aclnsi : The philoso- 
pher thinks that the artress should have behaved like a queen. 

and not like an humble actress, making an obeisance to the audi- 
ence. 


i*. 31, 1. 22. At the little disceriimenl of the audience : Tlu- 
phikrsopher blame-s the audicna* al-o. betausc they >iiowed little 
judgment when they applauded the artress at her appearance 
before she had shown her skill. The applause ought to have been 
given afterwards. Here, however, it may be pointed out that 
the audience knew the actress, and that is why they greeted her 
entrana-, perfectly certain that she would do well in the part, 
tor all that the philosopher may say. the action of the audience 
is quite natural. 

I*. 31, 1. 27. Confidant : One confidcxl in or entrusted with 
Hfcrcts ; a bosom friend. 

P. 32, 1. 0. At no very great mislorltrnc : To the |)hilosoplief 
the sorrow of the king and the queen appeared disproportionate 
—without adequate cause. 

P. 32, 1. 12. not to survive the fierce disdain : rather die than 
bear the violent scorn or contempt at the hands of the queen. 

P. 32, 1. 16. you fierceive the king to be a man of spirit : The 
Man in Black docs not find anything absurd, but seems to praise 
the things with enthusiasm. A man of spirit : one possessed of 
courage and sclf-aascrtion. Feels at every pore : carried away by 
strong emotions, phlegmatic sans of clay : Kpirilles.s, dull fellows. 
Phlegmatic: ' jrfilegm formerly regarded as one of the fotii 
humours in the human body, the predominance of any of which 
determined the physical and mental corrstilution of a person. 
The predominance of ' phlegm ' in the body was supposed to 
make a person sluggish and apathetic. So phlegmatic comes 
to mean ‘ sluggish ; apathetic ; not easily roused 

C. W. 9 
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P. 32, I. 21. Buskined heio : The word ‘ buskin ' means a kind of 
Ihick-soled boot with high heels worn by Athenian tragic actors 
to lend them height hence ‘buskined’ lit. means- wearing a 
buskin, i.c. acting in a tragedy. ' Buskined hero — hero in a 
tragedy. 

P, 32. I. 23. Period : here the word means atualion or scene 
in which they meet. 

F. 1. 25, BaJandng a slraw : In the middle of the eighteenth 
ccntuiy’. there was a very celebrated balance-master. named Mat- 
tocks, who made appearance also at the Sadler s \N ells Among 
other tricks he would balance a straw with great adroitness some- 
times on OIK hand, sometimes on the other ; and sometimes he 
would kick it with his foot to a considerable height and catch it 
upon his nose, his chin or his forehead. 

P. 32, 1. 29. !s he a pari of the plol .’- --No. it was a part of 
a variety entertainment, an ‘interlude’ between the arts of a 
drama, and in no way connected with it. 

P. 33, I. 9. Swcfi soliloquies ■ Once more China is but another 
name for Uteyka. The custom of adjusting preliminaries between 
an actor and the audience, by means of an introductory- mono- 
logue is very common in the Chinese drama. But Goldsmith, who 
is often inaccurate, supposes that, in China, there arc no soldo- 
qiiics ; because everything there must be dignified and be accord* 

ing to rules of propriety. 

P. 33. I. 17. TCpulable and genleel : respectable 

1*. 32, 1. 18. A/cn have a gtcalet chance, etc. i.c. skill in dancing 
meets with greater approbation than intellectual achievement. 

P. 33, 1. 25. Cant word ■. cant is a language peculiar to a class, 

profession or sect. 

P. 33, I. 26. WIto shews highest : who can show her thighs or 
flourish them most. There is just an obscene hint in the word 
■ shows highest.’ 

P. 33, 1. 29. Of smart ports and great qualificaiioiui : possessed 
intelligence, ability and qualities required for a king. 

P. 34, 1. 9. Abigail : A maid-scr\'ant : a lady's maid ; front 
Abigail I Sam XXV. 

P. 34, I. 10. Fils ore the true aposiopcsis : AposiopesU Is a 
useful rhetorical artihcc in which the speaker, all of a sudden, 
breaks off— the succeeding silence having, like the faint* 
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ing fit in a tragedy, an eloquence of its own. The Man in Black 
seems to appreciate enthusiastically the art of the dramatist in 
making the queen fall into a fit. Fits, he says, are the true aposi- 
opesjs of modern tragedy. But we know that it is a cheap trick 
of covering the playwright's poverty of ideas. 

P. 34, I. 27. STcar passion : one grt-at emotion or sentiment. 

P. 35. I. 3. Palanquin poles ; ' palanquin a light, covered, box- 
like carriage used in India, etc. for a single person and borne on 
the shoulders of men. 


LETTER XI 

In this letter, Lien Chi Icams the shocking news that his son 
Hingpo has been made a slave among the barbarians. Here begins 
the first chapter of Hingpo's eventful and checkered history-. In 
keeping with his character as a j^ilosopher. Altangi olien expresses 
good sentiments. a.s we see in the earlier paragraphs of this letter. 
For instance, he remarks that his friend could have very well 
opened his letter, for it is a great pleasure to have one’s joy 
or sorrows shared by friends. Once more, in keeping with the 
traditional character of the ;^ilosopher. he cannot control his 
strong feelings, his sorrow for the time being ; and so he breaks 
out into loud lamentations blaming fate. He is dis.satisfied with 
all religions, none of which, he thinks, give a true solution of 
the problem of Evil. He eloquently pleads for a life beyond ; 
for, only in the other world, can the things of this world be 
righted. If there is no life after death, then we are cheated 
in this world, which is so full of misery*. But if this life be 
all, he would blame his father for his own life, and himself, 
for the miserable life he had bequeathed to his descendants. 

P. 35, 1. 11. made no ceremony : did not hesitate from a sense 
of propriety. 

P. 35, 1. 16. Every account etc. : This seems to be the key- 
note of the letters from his son. 

P. 35, 1. 18. InlrepidUy : With firm, unshaken courage. 

P. 35, 1. 21. indulge in the transports of Nature : give free course 
to the natural feeling of sorrow. 

P. 35, I. 27. Privately secreted : Hidden ; concealed, 
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P. 36, 1. 1. Inciled by the ftlial piety : Inspired by Uie feeling 
of love and sense of duty that are expected of children tow-ards 

their parents. 

P, 36, 1. 3. confines : Borders. 

P. 36, !. 8, who escaped Iheh first jury : i.e. who were not 
killed. 

P. 36, 1. 12. To Teaale : to entertain, with feast, or choice food. 

P. 36, I. 18. Mesched : In Central .^sia. it is situated to the 
north-east of Persia. 

P. .36, 1. 30. I^tbyrinlh : used metaphorically ; literally, it means 
a place or complicatcxl structure with many winding pas.sagcs 
through which it is very difficult to find one’s way out. 

P 37 1 7. Magi : Priests of the Ancient Persians. The reli- 
gious system as taught by Zoroaster and his followers, the Magk 
ik based upon the conflict between Ormuzd, god of light and 
good, and Ahriman. god of darkness and evil. The religion is 

held by the Parsees in India. 

P. 37, 1. 9. bathes his visage in ttrine : The urine of the cow 
is considered sacred by orthodox Hindus. 

P. 37, 1. 10. The Christian who believes in three Gods. : One 
can easily see the distortion of the doctrine of the Trinity, when 
a Chinaman expresses it (union of Father. Son and the Holy 
Spirit in one Godhead). 

P. 37. 1. 14. Kiss a stone : A reference to the Mahomodan 
custom. This is a sacred Black-stone— Kaaba at Mecca. The 
Mohamedan pilgrims coming from distant parts of the World, 
kneel before it and kiss it as an object of de\'oul worship. This 
custom still survives. 

P. 37, 1. 25. If we are to experience : If there is to be no 
more happines,s, but only the happiness which this life affords, 
then we are miserable indeed, for, the happiness in this world is 
so uncertain, and so short-lived. 

P. 37, 1. 27. // we are b(»n only to look about us, etc. : H 
our life is to be spent only in longing— only in looking before and 
after and in pining for the unfulfilled deare,— then our creator 
has done injustice to us. He is guilty of sending us into this 
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world only to keep us in a miserable condition : for he could 
have very well made us happy even in this world. 

P. 37. I. 32. / Teettved this : I received this life. 

LETTER XII. 

This satire on the quacks deseiA’es to be carefully studied for 
its sly sarcasm. The Chinese philosopher maintains a mock-air 
of gravity and nowhere apparently blames the quack-doctors. The 
irony, however, that permeates the whole es-say. can never be 
missed by the intelligent reader. .And so, the satire becomcs'verj- 
effective. We enjoy the essay when we remember that Gold- 
smith himself was hardly bettcT than a quack, though he would 
not have admitted it. He managed to get his degree in medicine, 
but he seems to have been quite ignorant of the medical science. 
He made some attempts to establish himself as a doctor, but soon 
gave up all ideas of practising. His friend Beauclerk is reported 
to have advised him to prescribe for his enemies only, and not 
for his friends, the innuendo being that his medicine would surely 
kill the patient. 

The es.sayist first gravely r«ders to the extravagant claims made 
by the quacks to cure any disease, and pretends to be surprised 
at the cold reception, by the public, of these claims. Hence the 
extravagant suggestion is put forth that the quacks should rather 
undertake to cure the dead. For the dead alone would appreciate 
their merit ! With a becoming simplicity, it is stated that such 
a thing should not be impossible when already these doctors claim 
to have worked many miraculous cures. The qualifications ol 
these doctors are gently ridiculed. We aro told that these doctors 
received their knowledge even when they were in the womb, and 
many of them become conscious of their powers when they are 
reduced to bankruptcy or are in gaol. This statement is supported 
by a quotation about the practice in the ca.st that a man should 
be an idiot before he pretends to be either a conjurer or a doctor 
Lastly, the methods of diagnosis and the results of the cures are 
;nentioncd, and the essay concludes with the hammer-streJee that 
if the patient dies, it may justly be said that as the disorder 
was not cured, it was incurable ! So thq doctoi’ Is free from all 
blam?. 
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P. 38. 1. 4. Peruiiatly excellent : The words are obviously 
ironical. The doctors are not ‘ excellent but arc absolutely igno- 
rant of the art of healing. They arc quacks. 

P, 38. I. 5. incident to humanity : from which men naturally 
suffer. 

P. 38. 1, 6. infallible antidote : Unfailing specific. 

P. 38, 1. 9. doubting medicine : Notice the irony in the 
statement. Those who practise as doctors are cocksure of the 
efficacy of every medicine they prescribe. 

P..38. 1. 9-10. the adrerthing difficulty: the so-called 

doctors all advertise that they can cure any difficult disease, 

P. 38, !. 11. desfuiate : so dangerous or serious as to leave 
little hope. 

P. 38. 1. 11. radical : {Hi. go to the very root), deeply affect- 
ing the physical constitution ; deep-seated. 

P. 38, I. 13. certain cure : infallible or sure cure. 

P. 38, I. 13. {without) knowledge of a bedfelloiv : without 
knowing who is the person confined to bed owing to a disease 
and what he is exactly suffering from. 

P. 38, 1. 18. Sure there must be something etc. : The Chinese 
philosopher scenvs apparently to blame the public, but the real 
drift is clear ; the public is wise enough not to be deceived by 
such quacks or their advertisement. 

P. 38, 1. 20. Refuses so much — terms : would not regain 
his health so easily and at such small expense. 

P. 38, 1. 21. bloated with dropsy : overswollen on account of 
dropsy, (a disease in which water fluid collects in the cavities or 
tissues of the body). 

P. 39. 1. 8. They ought m oowctenfc etc. : An absurd sugges- 
tion is thus so innocently, so solemnly put forth. The quacks 
arc recommended to prescribe to the dead, because the living 
do not care for them. And it is sug^sted that their labour will 
be appreciated by all,— by the patient himself, by his son, and 
even by his wife. 

P. 39, I. 15. chimeried : so fanciful as to be impossible to 
carry out. 

P. 39, I. 20. Electuary : A compofation of medicinal powders 
trith honey or sjTup, 
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P. 39, 1. 20. bundling cerenicny : clumsy, blundering procedure ; 
an instance of verj* caustic sarcasm. 

P. 39, 1. 29. till bankiuplcy : i.e., they turn to medianc as 
a means of livelihood, only when they arc ruined and have no 
olhtT resource. 

P. 10, 1. 1. physkiiin by inspiralion : i.e. a quack who sud- 
denly lakes it in his head to practise as a doctor. 

P. 40, I. 7. iniuUion : power of knowing the truth without 
reasoning. 

P. 40, 1. 8. janicT : horsc-doclor. 

P. 40, 1. 9. II the patient lit is : ThcTC is a subtle innuendo in 
addition to the plain meaning ; it is, that the doctor has one 
more person to kill. 


LETTER Xlli 

This is indeed one of the most delightful and artistic letters 
in this collection. The character of the Man in Black is here 
revealed by concrete illustrations. The inconsistencies between 
his real good nature and his assumed hardness of heart are 
easily cxpx>sed, in situation after situation. As veil after veil is 
taken off, and as episode after episode stands as an ironic com- 
ment on his words, we realise how kind-hearted, sensitive a soul 
he possesses. Irony is often used to expose a villain, but here 
the method is inverted, and so we lake all the more pleasure in 
the rt'velalion. The episodes also arc very finely arranged so 
that they lead up to a climax. First, we have a very simple epi- 
sode of an old beggar ; secondly, that of a wounded soldier ; and 
thirdly, that of a woman in distress, singing ballads. Every time, 
the humanity of the Man in Black cornea out. In the last epi- 
sode, he is almost overwhelmed with pity, but finds himself un- 
able to relieve the beggar-woman, as there was no coin with him. 
But his face is lit up with ineffable good nature, as he recollects 
that he had purchased a bundle of matches from the sailor- 
beggar, and so, as a last resort, he gives it to the woman. This 
end of the story, which connects the two episodes and brings 
about an artistic climax is indeed very skilfully worked up. The 
more we think of it, the more we appreciate Goldsmith’s art. No 
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bfeller climax could have been dcNnsed for the essay, and so it 
ends on the high note. Goldsmith was too much of an artist 
to spoil this end with any commonplace remarks. 

Critics generally point out that Goldsmith has endowed the 
Man in Black with many of his own virtues ; emotional sensi- 
bility in both was little restrained by prudential motives and. in 
both, benevolence was rather the effect of appetite than reason. 
This incompatible character was a favourite with Goldsmith, who, 
in every line, was recording what he believed to be prominent 
features of his own unworldly character. 

The characters of the Man in Black as revealed in this essay 
has two strands ; outwardly, he profcs.scs to be a cyrtic a man- 
hater. and to be prudent and thrifty ; whereas at bottom, he is 
full of benevolence and charity. He takes as much pains to hide 
his feelings as any hypocrite docs to conceal his indifference. 
But every now and then, the mask falls off and the true man 
is revealed. \Vc detect the warm and generous nature even in 
his pretence of having acquired worldly wisdom. 

P. 40. 1. 18, Possesses my esteem : Goldsmith liked the 
character of the Man in Black in whom he had embodied some 
of his own traits- particularly his benevolence. 

P. 40, 1. 19. tinctured with : tinged or marked with. 

P. 40, I. 19. He may be justly termed an humourist etc. : A 
humourist means an eccentric F>erson in whom the humour was 
most pronounced. According to the medieval theory of medicine, 
the four humtxirs should be properly, harmoniously, mixed in a 
man. But if one of them predominated, it determined the charac- 
ter of the man ; thus in a man of phlegmatic temperament, the 
humour called ’ phelgm ‘ was believed to predominate. The Engli^ 
were often supposed to be a nation of humorists- a nation of 
eccentric characters, each with a pronounced individuality. ^ 

P. 40, ). 21. Though he is ienerous : generous even to profu* 
ttion, ho affects to be extremely prudent and thrifty ; a c>’[uc in 
sentiment, and yet charit^lc in his deeds and disposition. 

P. 40, 1. 22. A prodigy of parsimony aiul prudence : A wonder- 
ful ocaroplc of thrift and practical wisdom. 

P. 40, 1. 28. A0ect :■ Pretend ; to pose to possess. 

P. 40, 1. 28. Humanity : Fellow-feeling; kindliness, 
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P. 41. I. 5. Provision that was made for the poor : In Eng- 
land, beggary- has been made a crime, as provision has been made 
for the blind, the old. and other deserv-ing objects of charity and 
the able-bodied were made to work in work-houses. 

P. 41, 1. 7. So foolishly weak : Hence the Man in Black 

maintains that pris-ate charity is foolish, because it is senti- 

mental. If the beggar indeed deser\’es charity, he can get it 
from the parish. If he does not deserve it, then it is foolish to 
help him. In actual life, of course, there are many objects of 
charity who dcser\'e to be relieved privately. 

P. 41, 11.7-8. Occasional objects of charity : beggars who pre- 
sent themselves now and then. 

P. 41, 1. 13. I’jgraw/s : persons without any settled dwelling ; 
wandering beggars. 

P. 41, 1. 14. Weight : Burden. 

P. 41, 1, 17. imposture : deception ; fraud. 

P. 41. 1. 24. remnants of tattered finery: worn out, tattered 

fine clothes, which he had worn in his better days. The episode 
of the old man is an ironic comment on the sentiments the Man 
in Black had professed. He had said that beggars should not 
be relieved, whereas he was now found relieving such an old 
beggar. The inconsistency between his professions and his in- 
nate good nature is thus revealed. 

P. 41, 1. 28. prepossessed against : Being already prejudiced 
against. 

P. 41, 1. 30. visibly operate upon his countenance : i.e. it 
could be clearly seen how the story was changing the expression 
of his face. 

P. 41, 1. 31. harangue. : loud, vehement gx»?ch. 

P. 42, 1. 7. He continued etc. : The Man in Black now pre- 
tends to grow more bitter, and eloquently talks of his skill in 
discovering impostors. But presently a wounded soldier comes 
up before them. Is he an impostor? Can the Man in Blade 
expose him ? No. 

P. 42, I. 23. Engagement : battle. 

P. 42, 1. 26. He had tost hh leg : The sailor scores his point 
by remarking that he had lost his leg abroad in defence of those 
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who did nothing at home, and so he was a depcn,'ing object of 
charity as a public benefactor. 

P, 42. 1. 27. tmpffr/ortrr : sense of pride in being able to dis- 
cover imposture. 

P. 43. I. 6. Here, master, take all my cargo : The word 
‘ cargo ’ is so appropriate to an ex-sailor. 

Skilfully introduced as this second episode is. Goldsmith 
seems just to have missed the point in making the wounded 
soldier a real object of charily, irrstead of an impostor. The 
Chinaman as well as the readers may feci that the Man in 

Black was impo,«<cl upon, whereas from the details as well as 

from the language, it appears that the lame beggar was really 

a sailor, who had lost his leg in a nav'al fight. If he were really 

an impostor, the irony would havd been much more interesting. 
However. Goldsmith brings out the ‘reluctant goodness' of the 
Man in Black, irrespective of the object of charily. 

P. 42, 1. 25. aimed at good humour : tried to be cheerful. 

P. 42, 1. 28. Up>on this occasion, etc. : He was fairly over- 
whelmed and would have openly relieved her distress ; yet, to his 
great confusion, he had nothing with him to relieve ; and so a 
comic situation arises. 

This incident reminds us of one from the life of Goldsmith. 
Once, when playing whist at Sir William Chambers’s house, he 
suddenly flung down his cards, and ru,shed out to give money 
to a poor woman singing in the street below. 

P. 44, I. 3. ineffable : that cannot be told or described in 
words : unutterable. 


LETTER XIV 

Having sketched the interesting character of the Man in Black, 
Goldsmith was naturally led to describe the history of the man, 
—his education and experiences whidt serve to explain such a 
strange character. The detailed history has thus a psychological 
interest. The psychology is not, however, so convincing to a 
nwdem reader. It acquires a new interest, when we remember 
that this history is largely autobiographical. Goldsmith could 
have very well given an imaginary history, but he seems to draw 
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laijiiely oti his own pasi life and experiences for ihe obvious 
reason that the Man in Black was more or less himself, idealized. 
But wc must not suppose that all the details in the history 
are autobiographical. Wc know nothing of Goldsmith's courtship, 
nor can we suppose that he was in jail because he had stood 
a security. But on the whole, the account is substantially auto- 
biographical. 

The Chinaman remarks that he was interested in the history 
of such a curious character. The Man m Black accedes to his 
request, remarking with a grim smile, that if he were interested 
in hair-breadth escapef^ he would find his history interesting ; 
for he had been ever on the verge of star\’ation, without es-cT 
being actually starved— and has had. so to say. many hair- 
breadth escapes from poverty and starvation. 

The Man in Black begins by describing his father and his 
household. (This sketch of the father of the Man in Black is 
unmistakably a sketch of Goldsmith’s own father Rev. Charles 
CfOldsmith.) His father was a younger son in a good family and 
had a small living in the church. Poor as he was, he had his 
flatterers still poorer than himself. " The same ambition that 
actuates a monarch at the head of an army, influenced my father 
at the head of his family. He loved all the world and he 
fancied all the world loved him." As for the children, he gave 
them good education. He dcv’clope-d their sensibilities, taught 
them to consider all the wants of mankind as their own. " He 
wound us up to be mere machines of pity.” " In a word, they 
were perfectly instructed in the art of giring away thousands 
before they were taught the more ne-cessary qualification of gel- 
ling a farthing." 

Then the Man in Black tells us of his education, and how he 
disappointed his father by not shining in the uruversity. He 
cut a very middling figure because he neglected mathematics. 
(It is interesting to note that Goldsmith also neglected mathe- 
matics.) Yet, he tells us, his tutor remarked that he seemed to 
be very good-natured and had rw hann in him. [These words 
" very good nalured and ' had no harm in him ’ are repeated 
like a refrain in this es.say.i After seven years at college, his 
father died and left him nothing but his blessing. His friends 
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advised him to be a clcrK>'man. But he had his strong objec- 
tions to wearing a long wig. or to wearing a black coat. So he 
rejected a life of luxury*, indolence and ease from no other con- 
sideration, but that boyish one of dress. (Once more, this ac- 
count of the Man in Black has also a curious resemblance to 
Ckildsmith’s own history. It is stated that he appeared before 
the bishop in a scarlet dress, and so was rejected. (Goldsmith, 
therefore, is giving a version of an episode from his owm life. 
Hence, it is curious to remember what he thinks of a clergy- 
man’s life. It is a life of luxury and ease. Perhaps, in the case 
of Goldsmith, it was not an objection to the dress- a long wig 
and a black coat which a clerg>'man has to wear but absence 

of faith that was at the root of his dislike for being a clerev- 
man.) 

rhe Man in Black afterwards became a flatterer to a great 
man. But soon he found out that as* his lordship was a greater 
dunce than himself, the job of a flatterer became unbearable. 
|Wc can find a faint resemblance even to this in the life of 
UIdsmith. He was a tutor in a rich family ; but he lost the 
job. as he accused his patron of cheating at cards.) Disappointed 
in ambition, he tells us, he had recourse to los’c. The whole ac- 
count of this episode is diverting. It need not be looked upon 
as an authentic record. For it is almost unbeiicx’ablc except as 
a skit upon women. When the Man in Black after scnipulously 
courting the lady, proposed to her, she told him that she had 
already been married to Mr. Shrimp with high-heeled shoes for 
the last three months !-the very Mr. Shrimp of whom she had 
been speaking, as it appeared to him, with detestation. The 
lady recommended him to woo her aunt, because the old lady 
always allowed him to be very good-natured and not to have 
the least sliare of harm in him. 

Then he tells us of his bitter experiences in friendship when he 
wanted to borrow money from his friends, and finally tells us 
that he went to prison, because he stood a security for* a friend 
of his. Even in prison he had the same painful experience that 
men would fleece him, because he was good-natured. In the 
prison, he was leading a contented life, without any anxiety for 
the future, and would have continued in this slate of torpor ; 
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but one day he was roused by seeing an old acquaintance ol his, 
a prudent blockhead, appointed to a post in the government. 

This came as an eye-opener to him. He made up his mind 
to pursue the right path. The true way of being able to relieve 
others, he now learned, was first to aim at independence. And 
so he left the prison and entirely reformed his conduct and 
behaviour : “ for a free, open, undesigning deportment, he pul 
on that of closeness, prudence and economy.’' His frugal life 
soon won him the reputation of ‘a sa\'ing huriks that had 
money ' and so he began to be esteemed everywhere. His advice 
was sought by all, and he got into high society. Now that he 
seldom wanted a dinner, he was invited to twenty ! If a charity 
is proposed, he tells us, he goes about with the hat, but puts 
nothing in, himself. In short, he now finds that the truest way 
of finding esteem even from the indigent, is lo give away nothing 
and thus have much in our poivei lo give - a paradoxical, yet a 
true conclusion in keeping with the assunuxl character of the 
Man in Black. 

From this history, we can account for both the strands in the 
character of the Man in Black : his innate goodness, his warm, 
generous nature which became more pronouncc'd by the instruc- 
tion of his father. Yet this trait had to be apparently suppressed, 
bc-cause, in actual life, he experienced its inconvcnicna*s and its 
bitter consequences. Not only could he be of no use lo others, 
but even his own life was made very hard because of his good 
nature. Nobody would help him, because of his good rialurc, but 
on the cemtrary all would fleece him. He, therefore, found that 
he could serve the cause of charily much better by himself being 
independent, and by pulling on a forbidding exterior. The world 
does not value a good-natured man, but a surly, rich maa Hence, 
he had assumed that pose of a worldly-wise man. 

P. 44, 1. 8. reluclanlly good : good or kindliness which he 
was unwilling to exercise, which he would try lo ' suppress 

P. 44, I. 14. Appetite : natural, spontaneous urge. 

P. 44, 1. 17. Hair bieadth 'scapes : In a story ol adventure, 
we are interested in hair breadth c-scapes. The Man in Black 
humorously applies them to his owm history, where there are 
no thrilling hair breadth escapes. But they arc supposed lo be 
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in his own close struggle with poverty. Those escapes arc not 
physical but spriritual. 

P. 44. I, 21. Ih ing : means of support for a clergyman, 

P- 44. I. 21. His education ivas. etc. : i.e. his earnings or in- 
come was much below what a nwn of his education deserved to 

get, and no man of his education was ever found so generous as 
he was. 

P. 44. I. 25. The same ambilm,, etc. : i.e. the ambition, to be 
looked up to as an authority, one whose word is law. 

P. 44, I. 29. The jest ol the Iteo scholars and one fwir of 

^ ® common story of two undergraduates 
who had between them one full dress, so that, when one of them 
went out. the other had to keep himself indoors. 

P. 44, 1. 30. The stmy of Taffy. These are all imaginary stories- 
and It IS useless to inquire what exactly they arc Toffy is a 

corruption of David, applied to Welshmen from their patron 
saint. 

P. 45, 1. 3. Uved .... it: spent or exhausted ; saved nothing. 

P. 45. I. 5. Dross : as good as waste matter. Dross lit. means 
scum thrown ofT from metals in melting. 

P. 45. I. 8, morals : moral conduct, conduct and manners, as 
pertaining to others, to society. 

P. 45. 1. 9. understanding : intelligence ; the power of under- 
standing and thinking. 

P, 45, 1. 9. universal benevolence : kindness to all . 

P. 45. !. 10. cemented : united men so as to form wcicty. 

P. 45. 1. 11. the humathdivinc : man is the image of God; 
and hence every human face is divine. To regard man. who is, 
indeed, divine, with affection and esteem. (The phrase is sug- 
gested by Milton’s 'Paradise Lost' III, 440). \ 

P . 45. I. 12. wound us uf) .... frily : ultimately turned us 
into men who would act on impulse, without thought, when 
moved with pity. 

P. 45, 1. 15-17. insltucled in the . . . .farthing : note the pointed 
antithesis in giving away thousands and getting a farthing. 

P. 45, 1. 21. Insidious: treacherous; deceive; working evil 
secretly. 
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p. 45, 1. 18. refined sustneion : i.e. rendered quite incap- 
able of suspecting : made perfectly credulous. 

P. 45. 1, 22. (gladiators who were fxf>osed Rome : Gladi- 
ators were men trained to fight with swords at public shows in 
ancient Rome. Generally these were prisoners brougJu to Rome 
from various countries conquered by the Romans. They had to 
fight with swords, their bodies unprotected by any armour, in an 
amphi-theatre. 

P. 46, 1, 11. le\t me -hh bltssiiig : left me rK)thing bui only 
his blessing. 

P. 46. I. 16. go into ordtrs : to become a clergyman. 

P. 46, 1. 22. the best lifer ; used in a double sense ( 1 ) one who 
guide-S his life in the wisest and noblest manner; (2) one who 
enjoys the good things of life well- a bon vivant. The meaning 
olyviously is that the man who enjoys most, like an Epicurean, 
is the wisest liver also. 

P. 47, 1. 17. -1/ her awkward acquaintance : Acquaintance is a 
person with whom one is acquainted, but less than a friend. Here, 
as it turns out. this awkward person was, indeed, the husband 
of the lady. Such a simpleton the Man in Black was ! 

P. 47, 1. 32. Addresses ; Attentions of a lover. 

P. 47. 1. 33. kindle het into sensibility : rouse the feeling of 
love in her. 

P. 48. 1. 9. scrivener : a money-lender. 

P. 49, 1. 5. Bails : a surety. 

P. 49. 1. 6. In prison : The prison was a civil jail ; the debtor’s 
prison. 

P. 49, 1. 10. spunged up : sucked in a.s a sponge docs. 

P. 49. I. 12. cribbage : a card game, played with slakes. 

P. 49. 1. 24. indulged rants of spleen : ulked noisily in a 
theatrical manner, out of ill-temper or vexation. 

P. 49, 1. 24. precarious : uncertain ; depending on chance. 

P. 49, I. 32. Tacitus : A famous Roman historian. 

P, 49, 1. 33. torpid ; dull : apathetic. 

P. 50, 1. 8. undesigrthtg : free frwn all cunning or scheming ; 
straightforward. 

p. 50, I. 9. (Unenefs : stinginess ; niggardliness, 
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P. 50, 1. 13. ovation : an enthusiastic public reception, to be 
accorded for any heroic action. In ancient Rome, victorious 
heroes were given an ovation on their return to the Capital. 

P. 50, 1, 16. Hunks : A covetous man : a mi<tT — (a singular 
noun). 

P. 50, 1. 20. aidfnnan : magistrate in English cities, next in 
dignity to a Mayor. 

P. 50, 1. 32. Indigent : Poor : destitute of means of subsi.^tence ; 
in need of anything. 


LETTER XV. 

In this letter, we have a few general observations of the 
Chinaman on the large number of books published every year 
in England, and his surprise at the comparative ignorance of 
the public in spite of such a large variety of books. Then the 
Chinaman wants to be acquainted with authors, and he is told 
that these authors do not come from the learned universities, 
but arc amateurs who may write as they please and be as dull 
as they like. The Man in Black takes the Chinaman to a 
Club of Authors which used to meet every Saturday evening 
at the sign of the Broom near Islington. The host of the inn 
had also formerly been an author, but was raised to this posi- 
tion by the favour of a' book-seller. Tlic Man in Black draws 
thumb-nail character-sketches of some of the prominent members 
- Dr. Nonentity, a metaphysician, Tim Syllabub, and Mr. Tibs, 
a very useful hand who understands the business of an author 
as well as any man, and I.awyer Squint. As he was thus going 
on, the host came to inform them that as the bailiffs had in- 
fested the door, the club was not likely to meet. The broad 
hint was that the authors being, most of them, poor and in debt, 
were not likely to make appearance for fear of being arrested. 
The poverty of the Crub-slreet authors was a standing joke. 

P. 51, 1. 12. In a mantuii not forger, etc. : Goldsmith humor- 
ously points out the miscellaneous character of some of the books, 
in which, within a small compass all subjects were treated, very 
perfunctorily. Too ambitious in its scope, such a book would 
be almost worthless in its contents, 
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P. 51, I. 30. Theyl have by law a liberty : Ver>- humorously 
Goldsmith remarks, that the authors arc, by law, at liberty to be 
as dull as they please. It is delicately suggested that law should 
prevent dull books being published a desideratum which is not 
likely to be fulfilled on this side of the ftopia. 

P. 52, 1. 4. Sernituiry : A place of education. Here, the two 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 

P. 52, 1. 7. some oj them had actuatly forgot their reading ; 
The satire is biting enough. The learned profes.sors not only do 
not write bcok^ but they have even forgotten their reading. Of 
course, it is an exaggeration but the sting of the satire- is still 
there. 

P. 52, 1. 11. The sign of the Broom : The inns and the coffee- 
hou.ses had sign-boards. The broom appears to be an appropriate 
sign for the meeting place of the authors. 

P. 52, 1. 18. The host : The host of the inn. 

P. 52, I. 19. Preferred : Raised ; the broad hint is that the 
profession of an inn-keeper was higher than that of an author ! 

P. 52, I. 23. As he seldom speaks ; Many have a reputation 
for being wise, because of their profound silence. 

P. 52, I. 26. Write indexes : It appears that a sly hit is aimed 
htTC at Dr. Johnson, who had written a dictionary. (I am not quite 
sure, for Goldsmith had always a great respect for Dr. Johnson. 

But Dr. Nonentity brings immediately to our mind Dr. John- 

son.) 

P. 52. 1. 28. Draws -up an anstvet : Writes a criticism or a 
review. 

P. 53, !. 2. rebus : a riddle. An enigmatical representation 
of a name or a thing by using pictorial devices for letters, sylla- 
bles, or parts of words. 

P. 53, 1. 3. tabernacle : place of public worship. 

P. 53, I. 6. Mr. Tibs : This Mr. Tibs docs not appear to be 

the famous Beau Tibbs. Goldsmith must have forgotten that he 
had used the name here, as one of the monbers of the authors' 
club. Beau Tibbs has no pretensions to authorship. (There is 
a tfflerence in the filing, though that might be unintentional). 
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P. 53, 1. 7. Tcc(if>ls : i.c. recipes prescriptions of remedies, 

P. 53, I. 8. The business of the author : The business part of 

authorship. 

P. 53, 1. 12. he has paid for it : Note the irony. 

P- 53. I. 14. Lawyer Squint : It appears tome that some of the 

characteristics of I^w^er Squint are drawn from the great Burke, 
who was a lawyer and a politician. Of course, the character 
is fairly general, and the identification with Burke cannot be 
supported on any grounds. The description may easily fit many 
others also. 

P. 53, I. 17. seasonable : appropriate for the occasion. 

P. 53, 1. 24. To compose his cluiraeter i A comma after the 
word ' character would make the meaning clear. 

LETTER XVI. 

This is, indeed, a delightful es.say and even a casual reader, 
who has read the earliiT es-say where merely the members of 
the Authors’ Qub were sketched, can easily see the improve- 
ment in this essay. In place of description, we have action. 
Perhaps, we may notice that the characters who take part in 
the proceedings, have not been sketched in the earlier es.say. 
But that does not matter at all ; for we do not need any set 
characterization of them. 

The portrait of the poet, in his shabby finery, reading with 
enthuyasm a description of his lodgings and appreciating strokes 
of genius in it, is very vividly and delightfully drawn. Wc also 
notice the reactions of the company to the reading. The whole 
scene i.s comic in the highest degree. Wc laugh when the ment- 
bers protest at the poet's presuming to read his poem and laugh 
at the rule of the club that the shilling which was imposed 
as a fine was to be distributed among the members for the 
hearing inflicted on them. Though the poet could ill-aflord to 
pay the sum required by the rules of the club, he puts it down, 
a.s there were two strangers in the club 1 All this is quite 
natural, and at the same time, very comic. The incongruity 
between the poet’s estimate of his own poem, and its deprerialion, 
behind his bade, among the members, sets «s laughing. Finallyi 
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the president pronounces an equivocal judgment on it and insists 
on the author's putting the manusenpt into his pocket, and thu^ 
abruptly closes the reading. Indeed, every detail in this part 
of the essay is artistically set forth. We enjoy it all the more 
when we remember that the lines of the Poti are by Goldsmith 
himself, and that he was even then, in 1760, entertaining high 
hopes of being rvoognised as a poet. These lines were published 
by him as a part of his famous poem ‘ The TravelltT'. That 
Goldsmith could thus lake an objective view of himself and 
laugh at himself, is a mark of greatness and of the sense of 
humour he possessed. Poets may be touchy, sensitive to ridicule, 
but Goldsmith at least could laugh heartily at himself. 

Goldsmith had already made it clear that the so-called re- 
public of letters is no reptiblic : and that cverj’ member of the 
profession was jealous of the others, and tried to pull down 
anybody who aspired to rise. So we do not expect the other 
members to appreciate even a fine poem— though it may not 
be so fine as the poet himself may think it to be. So wc watch 
their hypocritical manners. 

The second half of the essay is taken up with the account 
of the state of the literary profc.s.sion and of patronage. The 
literary profession was very much crowded and ill-paid. The 
system of patronage- -patronage of the lords, by subscription or 
otherwise- was falling into disuse. Instances given here arc 
naturally exaggerated that they may suit the comic purpose. 
Nonetheless, the picture is substantially accurate. 

In all this description of the meeting of the authors' dub, 
wc forget the Chinaman whose presence is indicated by the in- 
troductory and the concluding remarks. Wc entirely agree with 
him that we get a more accurate picture of the life and the 
manners of a country by such a detailed description, even of 
ordinary, trivial things. We do not blame Goldsmith for giving 
us an account of the meeting of the authors' club. For in its 
own way, such an account has an historic value. 

P. 54. 1. 1. A minute detail of English fteculiarilies : Thus 
the author prepares us for the account to follow. 

P. 54, 1. 7. The genius of a countT:^ : These details serve Uic 
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p^J^po^c of induction. When sufficient details are thus collected, 
it becomes easy to (jeneralisc with certainty and accuracy. 

P, 54, I. 11. My jrieitd : The Man in Black. 

P- 54, 1. 14, Shabby-fincry : the finery shows his love of gaudi- 
ness : yet as it was sliabby. it shows his poverty and carelessness. 

P. 54, I. 16. The firsi book of an heroic poem : The first divi- 
sion of an epic poem. An epic poem or a heroic poem is divided 
into books. 

P. 54, 1. 16. Heroic poem : A poem in the heroic metre. ».c.. 
written in couplets. As regards the subject-matter, a heroic poem 
deals with heroic characters and should be instructive or didactic 
in its purpose. The hero of this poem was however, the poet 
himself, and so it can hardly be called a heroic poem except for 
its metre. 

P. 54, I. 19. IndulRed with a particular heorins : Should be 
sliown the indulgence -i.e. the special favour-of a special hearing. 

P. 54. 1. 25. Rcmomirances : A remonstrance means a strong 
statement of reason against an act ; an expostulation. 

P. 54, 1. 32. Recompence : remuneration. The word is now 
spell ■ recompense 

P. 55, 1. 1. To shrittk at : to draw back as from fear. 

P. 55, 1. 6. Prerogative : Literally, it means a peculiar privilege 
shared by no other*; a right arising out of one's rank or position ; 
here, therefore, it means broadly, his right. 

P. 55, 1. 10. Turmrs otuJ Dido : The chief characters in Virgil’s 
Acncid ; hence these stand for the conventional epic heroes and 
heroines. 

P. 55. 1. 12, Unison : harmony ; agreement. 

P. 55, 1. 19. Red Lkm : The sign of the Red Lion. 

P. 55, 1. 22. Drab ; A low sluttish woman. 

P. 55, 1. 22. Blood : A rake or swaggering dandy about tovvn. 

P. 55, 1. 29. The royal game of goose : A game of chance, once 
common in England, in which the players moved counters forward 
from one compartment on a board to another, the right to a 
double move being secured when the card bearing the picture 
of a goose was reached. 

P. 55, 1. 31. Listing : Borders ; stripes of any kind. 

P. 55, 1. 35. Arrears ; unpaid bills. 
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P. 56, 1. 2. bay : leaves of ihe bay Iree - laurels -an emblem 
of distinction in poetry. 

P. 56. 1. 3. A cap by mghl : The cap would serve a double 
purpose : it would be a cap by night time, and it would serve 
as a slocking by day. We laugh at the shift which the poet 

has to make on aconinl of his poverty. 

P. 56, 1. 6. Rabelais's bed-eftamber : Rebelais was a famous 
French humorist ; the well-known description of the bedchamber 
by Rebelais caruiot stand a moment’s comparison, would appear 
foolish, by the side of this description. Cf. King Lear (2. 3. 117) 
K^t : None of these rogues and cowards, but Ajax is their fool. 

P. 56, 1. 9. Sound and sense : The poet points out tliat the 
poem has all the poetic merits -sound, sense, truth, and nature- 
all the features which the classic critics would expect. Ho wants 
to say that the description is true to nature. 

P. 56, 1. 23. whin it comes out : when it will be published. The 
antitheas between ‘when it comes out’ and 'to put it in’ is 
well expressed. 

P. 56, 1. 25. ex ungue Herculem : A well-known Latin proverb, 
which means "Judge the lion from his claws" or "Judge Hercules 
from his foot’’. It is used to signify that from a specimen, 
one can make out the greatness of the whole. The president 
says that the specimen is quite sufficient to convince them about 
the whole poem ; and the whole of it, therefore, need not be read. 

P. 57, I. 1. can be so dull as to write poetry : Complaints 
about poetry not bringing in money are quite common in all 
ages. Here the hack-writer says that when prose docs not pay, 
it is folly to expect poetry to pay. 

P. 57. 1. 7. Prebends stall : A prebendary is a resident clcrg>- 
man who enjoys a prebend — a canon ; the honorary holder of a 
disendowed prebendai stall or prebend's stall. 

P. 57. 1. 16. Subscribe worse : Pay less as subscription. Books 
were published with the subscription paid by the nobility. A vast 
sum was thus subscribed for Pope’s Iliad. . It was a method 
of patronising an author by thus ensuring him a sum in advance 
as subscription for his book. 

P. 57, 1. 23. The Creolian : A person who has suddenly grown 
rich. A Creole is <t person of European blood, who is born in Uic 
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West Indies. Hence, here, one who has suddenly grown rich 
by speculating in the West Indies. 

P. 57, 1. 28. vaJcl de chambic : a man-servant who attends on 
a man's person and clothes. 

P. 58. I. 4. Vamped up : patched up ; cooked up, improvised. 

P. 58, I, ‘1. Flaunting : gaudy ; showy. 

P. 58, I. 5. Panegyric : An oration or eulogy in praise ol some 
person. 

P . 58, 1. 6. wheedled : To entice by soft words ; a mouse 
hardly gets any milk itself, and hence the phrase. 

P. 58, 1. 14. Led the /i/p of a fiend : Was excessively tor- 
mented : was excessively rcstles.s, owing to suspense. 

1’, 58, 1. 21. Six copies of verse : The conclusion of the story 
is so funny that we cannot help laughing at the discomfiture of 
the poet. Our secret sympathy goes with the lord who must 
have been pestered with these panegyrics. 

P. 58, 1. 25. The Calchpole : a constable: a petty officer ol 
justice ; a bailiff. 

P. 58, I. 26. I was delivered : gave birth to a poem 

(metaphorically). 

P. 59, I. 4. decoy : entice one out by »me trick. 

P. 59, 1. 4. citadel: (lit. fort or castle within a city), last 
retreat, where one could be secure. 

P. 60, 1. 4. Spunging house : The dvil jail or the debtor’s 
prison. 

P. 60, 1. 16. Than histories of their ptrblic treaties : We agree 
with this view of Goldsmith. History should not be confined 
only to political events, to wars, treaties, etc. 

LETTER XVII. 

Goldsmith's knowledge of China, and Chinese life and manners 
was scanty and limited. His Chinese philosopher must, there* 
fore, have irritated some of his contemporaries. But, here 
Goldsmith delicately scorn off his point by ridiculing the mis- 
apprehensions of his critics and maintaining his own pmnt of 
view. China, Goldsmith maintains, is a civilised country, and 
a Chinese philosopher may well be a learned man. full of sound 
common-sense. He need not be an outlandish idiot, as many 
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of the public expected him to be. Goldsmith's China is partly 
a Utopia, and partly China, as we know it. Yet we have to 
admit that Goldsmith has put up the best possible defence. 
It is all very humorously made, so that, instead of findmp fault 
with Goldsmith, or pidcinc holes in his argument, we enjoy his 
delicate raillery of his opponents. He is quite right in pomting 
out that the Persians and the .Arabians arc quite different from 
the Chinese. The English public does not make any difference, 
and classes all foreigners as Easterners, but there arc. in fact. 
vcTy wide (fifferences between men of the Near East and those 
of the Far East. Goldsmith was right in taking the Oiinaman 
for his central character, and in endowing him with insight 
and wisdom. 

P. 60, 1. 21. I am diigusied : The lone of exasperation im- 
mediately wins the sympathy of the reader. The Cliinaman 
naturally complains that he knows more of China than his 
critics do. But when we know that the aiinaman, Altangi. 
is an imaginary character, we are not imprcs,sed by his exasper- 
ation, except as a literary device. 

P. 60, 1. 22. presumption : arrogance : airs of superiority. 

P. 60. 1. 28. voluptuous baibaiities : coarse manners, and cruel 
conduct which are due to their exces.sivc love of sensual pleasures. 
P. 60, I. 29. raise diffidence ; give rise to distrust. 

P. 61. 1. 5. He must be some. etc. : Though that is the fact, 
the very way in which the objection is forestalled makes it harm- 
less. We laugh at the statement. 

P. 61, 1. 6. exotie : of foreigners ; outlandishness. 

P. 61, 1. 13. Opium and tobacco box : The public always as-so- 
dated opium eating with the Chinese, and tobacco-chewing or 
t</bacco-smoking with the Turks. 

P. 61, 1. 16. she understood, etc. : she knew the right etiquette 
fio well that she would not with an Oriental use the ordinary 
English forms of politeness ; she felt she must receive an Oriental 
with those dviliUes that are peculiar to his own country. 

P. 61. 1. 28. a plate of Bear's claws or a slice of Bird's nests : 
A .4 one can easily see. these things are absurd. Who can po^bly 
eat a dish of bear’s claws. Europeans had very queer, absurd 
ideas about the dishes that the Chinese are fond of. 
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P. 61, 1. 31. to be helped Iroiti : to be served with. 

P. 61, 1. 32. duKonccTled : confused at somelhinK quite un> 
pccted. 

P. 61, I. 33. local ptopmly : what is proper, considering the 
place (to which the Chinaman belonged). 

P. 62, 1. 1. Chinese pheasant : a' variety of the pheasant ; the 
horned pheasants, or tragopans. 

P. 62. 1. 5. Pilaw : a dish, in origin, purely Mahotnmedan, 
consisting of meafi or fowl, boiled along with rice and spices. 

P. 62, 1, 7, had no soorwr be$an : should be ' had no sooner 
begun *, 

P. 62, 1. 9. chop-slicks : twoi small sticks of wood, ivory, etc., 
used by the Chinese, instead of knife and fork. 

P. 62, 1. 14. silencing : answering, so as to silence them by 
satisfying their airiosity. 

P. 62, I. 16. picTSite the triumph : follow up the success; im- 
press the company further with his fund of knowledge. 

P. 62, 1. 18. Born in Quamsi : The point is very wittily ex- 
pressed. Quamsi may be (an imaginery) Chinese town. 

P. 62, 1. 19. as erroneously moon: i.e. quite wrong. 

P. 62, 1. 20. Chinese cut : features peculiar to the Chinese. 

P. 62, 1. 22. Reasou’di me out of my country: showed by 
his arguments that I did not belong to my own country. 

P. 62, 1. 23. effectualty persuaded : so thoroughly convinced 
that they loo thought so. 

P. 62, 1. 26. delivery : manner of speaking. 

P. 62, I. 30, sublimity : what is sublime, i.e. exalted, grand, 
awe-inspiring, raised above the ordinary’. 

P. 62, I. 31. an history of Aboulfoottris : an imaginary history, 
full of the marvellous, written by a fictitiwjs Muhammadan 
author. 

P. 63, 1. 2. but : that not. 

P. 63, 1. 3. / have compared, etc. : Goldsmith pokes sly fun 
at the supposed eastern manner, of describing everything in hyper- 
bolical, high-flown style. 

P. 63, I. 10. Houries : nymphs of Muhammadan paradise ; 
voluptuously beautiful women. 

P. 63, 1. 14. the Penguin : penguin is a perfectly white sea- 
fowl in the Southern (Antarlic) hemisphere. It cannot fly, but 
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its vnngs, which are nothing but scaly paddles, enable it to 
swim under water. 

P. 63, 1. 20. Eveiy advance : The hint is plain and broad that 
there is no meaning whatever in the grand and ?onorou^ words , 
and >vhenever there is any sense, it is so far a dc\ia(ion from 
sound, i.e., the words then are not so gorgeous and high-flown. 
The more sense, the less sound. Eastern story-tellers strive more 
after sound than sense. 

P. 63, 1. 24. ecudern idiom : the specific form and style of 

expression, peculiar to the eastern langiiages. 

P. 63, 1. 26. U’fief/ier Ac had travelled : The Chinese philo- 
sopher thus exposes the ignorance of his critic that he know-, 
nothing of the East at first hand, and is ignorant of any of 
the eastern languages, 

P. 63, 1. 29. determine vlton : know for certain. 

P. 63, I. 33- palmed upon you : impos'd fraudulently on you. 
P. 64, I. 5- The method of writing : Goldsmith wants to say 
that the Chinese appeal more to intellect than to imagination. 

P. 64, 1. 5- a cool, phlegmatic etc. : most of the writers write 
in an unemotional matter-of-fact style. 

P. 64, 1. 26. Tonquini'se : people of Tonquin (Tong King), 
the north-eastern part of French Indo-China. Hanoi, the capital 
of French IndoChina, is in this region. 

P. 64. 1. 27. Cochin-China : southern-most part of French 
Indo-C^ina, and hinterland of the port of Saigon. 

P. 65. 1. 8. Tillotson : One of the well-known preachers. 

P. 65, I. 14. The end is in the diarming manner which dis- 
arms all criticism ; for the Chinaman admits that none of the 
company were listening to what he -was prosing. By calling 
his own explanation dull, he forestalls criticism and rather makes 
us protest (and say) that it was both convincing and interesting. 

LETTER XVIII. 

In this letter, we are first introduced to the story of Hingpo's 
love and adventures. The letters of Hingpo to his father, in 
which he recounts his adventures, are written in a highly roman- 
tic straiiL 
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I{iii(;po first complains of his own slavcrj'. He lelU him that 
not only his body but even his mind is bending beneath the 
rigours of ser\-itudc. Then he informs him how he is raised to be 
the personal attendant of his master in place of the Christian 
slave- who was stabbed to death because he happened to enter 
when his master was entertaining the ladies of his harem. He 
then deplores that the tyrants reduce others, for the sake of 
ihtir happiness, to misery. Passionately he, loo, expresses his 
belief that this jarring discordant life should be a prelude to 
some future harmony in the other world, where his soul would 
be happy, and would meet his father. Then he prweeds to say 
that his master has recently purchased a beautiful Christian slave 
who is too proud la accept the offer of her lord to make ha 
his wife. He rapturously praises her celestial beauty and tells 
his father that but for her sorrow she would have been regarded 
a celestial being. Then he speaks of the envy he has begun 
to feel for his master, but he is careful to add that it is not 
out of love for the slave girl. He protests too much when he 
says that he, the philosopher’s son, and the pupil of the wmsc 
F um Hoam. could not sloop to so degrading a passion. He. 
therefore, wants to say that his sentiments arc an outcome ol 
universal benevolence, and not of personal love. It «« bccau^ 
hr has been taught to love all persons and 

others in their sorrow, he feels so much pity 
slave. But we readers, who can read between the lines, are 
convinced that it is nothing but love for the anslian slavc-girl. 
that has taken possession of Hingpos heart. 

P, 65. 1. 32. EtUhely subservient : In the exaggerated acnli 
mental way. Hingpo says that he is really a slave of his father, 
though the master of his body might be a different one. NaliJure 
and inclination lead him to render all service to hia father. To 
us, the relation of the father and the son, is not that of master 
and slave ; it is one of love, of respect, of gratitude. 

P. 66, I. 3. I firtd my soul shrink : I am losing my strength of 
mind, my tortiludct and II find myself unable to bear up under 
my present misfortune ; the aoul is no longer as free and daring 
as it was before. 

P. 66, 1. 4. riiouTt ; severe hardships. 
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P. 66. 1, U, Hatam : harem, women’s apartments in Muham- 
madan hou^e. 

P. 66, 1. 20. Houseless Tartar of Kamkatska : The nomadic 
Tartar tribes of Kamtchalka. a peninsula in the north-east of 
Asia. 

P. 66, I. 28. Prelude : a preceding condition, intended to seiA-e 
an introduction to. 

P. 66, 1. 33. Give a loose to : Give a loose rein or a free vent 
to. 

P. 67. 1. 13. She cannot refuse etc. : We smile at the impor- 
tance thus attached to the offer of marriage. We now begin to 
feel how Hingpo's soul ‘ .shrinks.’ Indeed, Gold'^miih s art in 
such subtle psychological strokes deserves to be appreciated. 

P. 67. 1. 16. Inadvertently : Through over-sight ; without fully 
considering the consequences. 

P. 67. 1. 20. her beauty seemed, etc. q one so beautiful must 
be virtuou-s. 

P. 67, 1. 21. Celestial btinRs could not. etc. : Her perfect 
beauty would lead one to take her for d heavenly being, but her 
sorrow pointed to the fact that *c was a human being. 

P. 67, 1. 29. Loaded, rather than enriched : Note the contrast : 
the word ‘ loaded ’ is very happily used. To a man of such 
coarse, low nature, all th<| fine gifts of fortune were more or les.s 
a burden, inasmuch a.s he was incapable of drawing real enjoy- 
ment from them which only a man of noble nature and refined 
taste can do. 

P. 68. 1. 3. Uneasy sensations : feelings which make me un- 

ca.sy ; feelings of envy and sorrow, 

P. 68. 1. 7. so much excellence, etc. : a woman of such beauty 
!^ould fall to the lot of a low minded, barbarous man. 

P. 68. 1. 14. Sedlies of humanity : Spontaneous acts of kindli- 

ness or benevolence. 

P. 68. 1. 16. sensibUity : fitness of feeling. 

P. 68, 1. 20. Seems only. . . severity, because it is not inie 
love, but mere animal 5>as.sion or lust. 

LETTER XIX. 

We have, in this letter, a beautiful description of the grand 
preparations for the marriage of the Christian slave, Zelis, to 
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Mostadad. the master of Hingpo. This rich note comes as a 
surprise and a solace in this pathetic history. It shows Goldsnuths 

skill in describing wndly such a scene. 

It is not Hingpo’s object merely to describe the grandeur of 
this scene. He mu“;t give vent to his own sentiments and feelings, 
and hence we have a revelation of a lover’s heart. For a moment, 
he even feels that he would gladly exchange his state with that 
of the ignorant barbarian t>Tanl. because he was to be the hus- 
band of the beautiful slave-girl. But no sooner is sttdi a thought 
cxpres.sed than he feels revulsion at the idea : once more his 
I^ilosophical temper asserts itself. He would not lose hold of 
his high principles and exchange them for the animal pleasures 
of his tyrant. Once more, he protests that his gloom is due to 
love and feels he is wretched, very wretched, because he is denied 

even the last resource of misery, namely, tears. 

P. 68.' 1. 25. iostidwus : hard to please : refusing what others 

are pleased with. 

P. 68. I. 26. Itanspofl : great joy ; ecstacy. 

P. 68. 1. 29. Mostadad : The name of his Perrian master ; 

P 69. 1, 2. /IsLwduf/y : diligence ; continual attention. 

P. 69, 1. 9. Nufitials : Wedding ceremony : marriage. 

P. 69, 1. 10. Barboura : An auspicious day. 

P, 69. I. 10. An hundred taels : A |ael is a coin worth only 
seven shillings. A critic remarks that Goldsmith himself must 
have been ignorant of the true value of tael ; for a sum of 
d hundred tacK not sufficiently imposing. 

P, 70, 1. 2. AffMCfHS : Mang. the philosopher, regarded m Otina 
as second only to Confucius. Like Confucius, he was a pohtical. 
social and moral reformer, and not a prophet or preacher of 
any new creed or set of doctrines. 

P. 70, 1, 2. And yet, etc. : The Chinaman believes that no 
one who has not read Mencius can have such a refined, cultured 
mind, as would enable him to enjoy real happiness. 

P. 70. 1. 10. IranspoTt : vehement emotion. 

P. 70. 11. 10-11. the golden mean : principle of moderaUon. 
having neither too much nor too little. Universal harmony . 
perfect accord among all men. 

P. 70. 1. 11. itnchanging essence : principle that is true for 
all lime and so it cannot change. 
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P. 70, 1. 14. Pare my tuiils : It appears that bng nails were 
then a Mrk of a philosopher in China. Hence paring nails would 

mean degrading one as a philosop4ier. 

P. 70, I. 19. serenily etc. : remaining calm, unperturbed in the 

mid-St of sore trials and sufferings. 

P, 70, I. 24. a tissue of silver : a fine cloth with figures woven 

in silver thread. . 

P. 70, 1. 25. Peath of Ormus : The Strait of Ormuz (Hormuz) 

is at the entrance of the Persian Gulf, a famous centre for pearl 
trade. 

P 70 1. 25. But why tease etc. : Goldsmith once more dis- 
arms criticism, by himself calling the details trivial. Of course, 
the real explanation is that to a lover like Hingpo, nothing con- 
nected with Zelis is trivial. 

P, 70, 1. 28. To some other cause : namely, love. 


LETTER XX. 

The Chinese philosopher visits St. Paul's and. in his odd way, 
criticises many of the features of English life as revealed there. 
Goldsmith’s usual formula- to raise a laugh at the philosopher 
himself to establish good humour-is seen even here. The Chi- 
nese philosopher oddly remarks that the banners of the enemu-s 
keot in St Paul’s as memorials of war and symbols, of victor>, 
are merely ragged pieces of silk and so he gravely ''^nders at the 
absurd ideas of honour prevailing among the English. Such a 
queer criticism calls forth laughter at the expense of the person 
making the remark; but the Chim-se philosopher with his igno- 
ranee of English life, may very well make it. without risking hi. 

''C'aiinaman, then, notes that the congreeation seems to 
attend to the oracle.s o( the idol. viz. the music of the oream 
He takes the organ to be the idol in the church, and its tones to 
be the oracles. As soon as the music ivas over, most of he 
gregation left the Cathedral. This leads the Chinaman to think 
Aat the service l.orship) is over ; but the Man ,n 
him that it is not so. and tells him that he ivonid find man) 
devout persons among those left in the Cathedrak 
Yet, 33 the irony of things would have it. the Chmaman finds 

that even among the so-called devout, there are many 
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either addrciisinK their lady-loves, or ogling at them. He even 
sees one young man fast asleep and the Man in Black has to 
explain that he had eaten too much. When another case, that 
of a young lady fallen asleep during the sermon, was pointed 
out to him, the Man in Black has to admit that she is sleeping 
because she had kept herself awake at a card-party last night. 
But the climax comes when the only apparently devout person 
turns nut to be a deaf lady ! 

Lastly, the Chinaman expected that the priests at least were 
devout, and would be chosen for their sanctity. Yet the facts 
disillusioned him. Many were selected, because of their connec- 
tions, and some did no part of their job, though they were paid 
for it ; some performed their part of the job through their depu- 
ties. i.e. vicars. Thus, some of the abuses in the church-patronage 
are exposed. 

P. 71. 1. 5. Tiif grand Abbey ; The Abbey of Westminster. 

P. 71, 1, 5. Mausoleum : A magnificent burial place. 

P. 71. 1. 7. A lempU, rwt so ancient : St. Paul’s Cathedral ; 
the cathedral churdt of the Discese of London. The present build- 
ing was built between 1675 and 1710 from derigns by Sir Chris- 
topher Wren. It is a Renais.sance building unlike other Engli^ 
Cathedrals. Features of the building arc the dome, the crypt in 
which many famous men arc buried, and the whispering gallery. 
It contains many naval, military and other memorials. 

P. 71, 1. 7. Not so ancient : St. Paul's Cathedral is compara- 
tively recent. Its beauty lies in its simplicity ; its magnificence, 
in nakedness and want of ornament 

P. 71, I, 11, Rags : The banners of the enemy, taken as the 
trophies of victory'. 

P. 71, I. 15. Fitted out a fleet etc. : This is a wilful distor- 
tion. The army and the navy, it need hardly be said, were never 
fitted out merely to bring these rags. 

P. 71, 1. 25. The idol, etc. : The organ of St. Paul’s. 

P. 71, 1. 30. An old woman : It is not quite clear what fun- 
ction wa.s as^gned to this old woman. Was she merely in drarge 
of the organ ? 

P. 72, 1. 4. When the idol etc. : When the muac of the organ 
ended. 
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P. 72, I. 18. A parcel of musical blockades : Persons only 
caring for music, and not for religion or worship. 

P. 72, 1. 24. Among us : Among those who remained behind, 
here. 

P. 72, I. 30. duties of the day : i.e. the book of G)mmon Prayer. 

P. 73, 1. 2. trance : a stale in which the soul seems to have 
gone out of Uie body, or to be wholly taken up with visions of 
another world. 

P. 73, 1. 9. Censoiioui . fault-finding ; over-critical. 

P. 73, 1. 10. piolanation : treating a sacred thing or something 
entitled to respect, with disregard or irrcverance. 

P. 73, 1. 12. Brag party : a game of cards, essentially identical 
with the modern game of ‘ poker.’ The name is taken from the 
■ brag ' or challenge, given by one of the players to tlie rest to 
turn up cards equal in value to his. 

J>. 73. 1. 16. edified : benefited spiritually ; made wiser. 

P. 73, 1. 17. 1 kneto, etc. : Some who would deceive you by Uicir 
appearance ; the Man in Black explains that the lady who seemed 
to be attentive and greatly edified with what she seemed to hear, 
was really deaf ! And so, no question of her being edified by 
what she heard would indeed arise at all ! 

P. 73. 1. 18 : Cloysters : properly Cfori/m. the covered walk 

within the walls of a Cathedral. 

P. 73, 1. 19. Remissness : slackness, carelcs-sness ; want of 

proper behaviour. 

P. rJ, 1. 20. Guardians : The Chinaman means the priests, 
clergymen. 

P. 73, L 23. Sartcltly ; purity of life. Rectitude : Uprightnes*. 

P. 73, L 31. Over temples, etc. : Vicars are appointed in their 
places ; and the difference in the pay goes into the pockets ol 
the clergymen, nominally appointed to the living. This system 
was quite common and also tolerated for a long while. 

LETTER XXL 

Beau Tibbs, the shabby genteel Beau, is one of the living charac- 
ters in the ‘ Citizen of the World,’ and in this letter, we make our 
first acquaintance with him. The Man in Black wants to avoid 
him, and so, he and the Chinaman make every attempt to evade 
him. But the Beau at last succeeds in overtaking them. 
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The conversation of Beau Tibbs is. indeed, very light and lively. 
Goldsmith's art in thus presenting the character through his con- 
versation deserves all praise. With a few dramatic touches, Beau 
Tibbs starts into life, and becomes a familiar, and unforgettable 
figure. His shabby genteel dres.s is minutely described. His pinched 
hat. his sword, his buckles studded with glass, and his silk-stockings 
turned yellow, by long sei^’ice. are all noted. He speaks, 
very familiarly of Lord Mudler and Lady Mudler. and the 
Duche.ss of Piccadily, and so on. But the truth comes out that all 
these friends of the Beau arc creations of his imagination. Even 
when he talks of a promise of £500 from a lord, talks of betting 
a thousand, this conversation always ends with request for the 
loan of half a crown for a minute or two. He pretends that he 
docs everything in the latest style, in the polished manner of the 
aristocrats. When the Beau is gone, the Man in Black comments 
on him and reads a prosy lesson : " when age comes on, the gravity 
of which is incompatible with buffoonary, then will he find himself 
forsaken by all." But we are not impressed by the moral. We 
are highly diverted by the Beau’s character, by his absurd preten- 
sions which he himself has come to believe seriously. His preten- 
sions do not deceive anybody. To us they appear very grotesque. 
We rather pity him, and. arc tickled by his tall talk, by his pre- 
tensions. The fact that he has come to believe seriously in what 
he talks is one of the elements of the humour of the character. 
This self-deception is at once the highest pathos, and the source 
of the true ridiculous.’ 

P. 74, 1. 5. dwmiisiHg the mind from duty : detaching the mind 
from serious affairs ; ceasing to think of the serious duties ol life. 

P. 74. 1. 7. WheTcver pleasure is to be sold : pleasure is to be 
had ; I avail myself of every opportunity of getting pleasure, amus- 
ing myself. 

P. 74, I. 9. H'ork my passions, etc. : gradually excite my feelings 
artificially, so that I appear to be as serious about trifling matters 
as the common people. 

P. 74, 1. 11. A mind tints sunk-, sunk. .. .standard, relaxed'. 
Occasional relaxation is thus helpful. 

P. 74, 1. 28. gained upon : got closer and closer to tls. 

P. 75, 1. 1. This hdf a century ; Note the exaggeration ; it is a 
smart w'ay of expressing hia surprise at long absence. 
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r. 75. 1. 2. Ciiltivale inaftiniony and your estate : The Beau is 
chafing the Man in Black. It may be a sly dig at the Man in 
Black, who at the time was carrying on his courtship with the 
pawTi-brokcr’.s widow. It may also be that the Beau was merely- 
using a commonplace expression of chafing. Note how the same 
verb culliratc is used with two nouns, ' matrimony ' and ' estate ‘ 
as object. The verb bears one meaning \iz. try- to bring about witli 
reference to tnatrimany, while it means ' to till, to improve ' wiiii 
the object ‘ estate.' Such a use of the verb constitutes the figure 
of speech zeugma. 

P. 75, 1. 5. Pinched up : The Beau was up-to-date in all ex- 
ternal fashions. 

P. 75, 1. 7. A buckle studded with glass : Being poor, he could 
not use diamonds on his buckles ; and so. glas.s served the purpo-^ 
of diamonds. 

P. 75, 1. 9. A sword : The dandies still used to carry .swords 
by their sides. 

P. 75, 1. 10. yellow by long seti ice : The original colour 

had changed into yellow, as they had been used for a long time. 
This points to the Beau’s poverty. 

P. 75, 1. 13. Complimented Mr. Tibbs : The Man in Black 
flatters him that he is wearing the most fashionable dress and 
though his looks arc really pale, the Man in Black says that the 
Beau appeared to be in bloom, rosy. 

P. 75, 1. 17. Intimacy with the great : The Beau would account 
for his blooming looks by his acquaintance— all imaginary— with 
the ridL 

P. 75, 1. 18. A course of venison : Venison is the flesh of deer, 
or animals taken in hunting. 

P. 75, I. 18. I despise the great : Yet the Beau would profess 
to despise the rich only in words. But we know his true senti- 
ments ; he is a snob. 

P. 75, 1. 20. We musi not quarrel with one half etc. ; In itself 
the sentiment in the remark is quite true. 

P. 75, 1. 21. If they wt're all such as my lord Mudler etc. : 
These words remind one of the observation of Swift that he hated 
the animal called man, though he liked particular individuals. 
Smith, John, etc. Note the significantly ridiculous name Lord 
Mudler {Muddler). 

C. w. 10. 
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i’. 75. 1. 26- hold gold to si/rtr; I bel, literally means slake 
my «old aeainst your silver. 

P. 75. 1. 27. Poaching : to poach. ‘ to trespass or intmdc on 
another’s preserves in order to steal game.’ Here it means meta- 
phorically to win secretly the love of, or to seduce women. 

P 75. !. 29. I take a fine woman as some animals etc. Beau 
Tibbs evidently deludes himself that he is great lady-killer. What 
he says is quite funny but untrue. There was nothing correspond- 
ing to it in fact ; no woman would care to poach on him, or try 
to seduce him. 

l\ 76» 1. 1. iml>Jovtd : made your pecuniary condition belter ; 

broueht money to you. , j * 

P. 76 1. 2. Let it go fw fujthef : It is not to be divulged to 

others ; -it Is a great secret : This is a mannerism of Beau Tibbs^ 

Almost every statement he makes is. as it were, a secret confided 

to his friend ; as if he is conferring a special honour on the Man 

in Black by taking him into his confidence. 

P. 76. 1. 5. a Ifte-d-tele dinna : a private dinner ; Tele-i-tele 
is a French expression, literally meaning 'head-to-head.' 

P. 76, 1. 10, egad : by God (ah + god). 

1’. 76. 1. 14. Lady Giogiam : The name is funny and suggesUve 
a stiffness of manners ; giogjant is a coarse cloUi of silk, moljair 

and wool, often sliOened with gum. 

P. 76. 1. 15. An a0eclcd piece : a woman full of affectation ; 
one whose manners are studied and artificial, assumed to show 

herself off as an arisloaatic lady. 

P. 76. 1. 16. assaioelida : a resinous gum is used in cookery 

and medicine, what is called ‘ ’ in Marathi. 

P. 76, I. 19. tettd me a halj-erown : This is the ‘ forlorn 
burden’ of his mechanical yet funny chatter. It is very pathetic 
to sec the Beau, after all his tall talk of intimacy witlr aristocratic 
personages, descending to beg a loan of a half-crown. 

P. 76, 1. 20. hearkee : (hark ye), listen to me, mind. 

P. 76, 1. 27. A co0ee-house acquainlance : A mere acquain- 
tance, like acquaintance with a person whom one has met at a 
public place, like a coffee-house. 

P. 77. 1. 1. caunletujnces : permits, makes allowance for, con- 
sidering his young age, one would overlook his lightness of be- 
haviour. 
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P. 77. 1, 6. undijgo conUmfii : be ircaied with open and 
intentional contempt. 

P. 77, 1. 8. Bugbeat lo fight : ' fichl ’ is a misprint for ‘ fright 
i.e.. to frighten. 


l.ETTER XXII. 

This idler gives us another and fuller view of Beau Tibbs 
and of his worthy wife, Mrs. Tibbs. Mrs. Tibbs, too, just like 
her husband, keeps up the pose of Ix-ing acquainted with the 
great and of moving in the midst of elegance and culture*. Of 
course, we can see through the pretence verj- well, and so wc 
enjoy the great incongniity between the fact and the pretensions. 

This letltT is a little* masterpiece, and has been unanimously 
praised by critics. The character of Beau Tibbs shows little 
development, but it is expressed in new circumstances. To use 
a modem technical term, the Beau is a ‘ flat ' character, and so, 
we at once know the important traits that go to the formation 
of the character. Yet there is interest in the actual presentation 
of the character, as a set of new circumstances is presented in 
which the same characteristics are revealed. A man of genius 
is required to work out the details of even a simple idea ade- 
quately and in surprisingly new way. 

Though Beau Tibbs has been acquainted with the Chinese 
philosopher only very recently, yet he treated him. as if he 
were a bosom friend of lung acquaintance. And so he invites 
him lo his own house, where he could make an acquaintance 
with his wife ; " a fine, grave, scniimenlal companion "—one who 
"was bred, (but that is between ourselves), under the inspection 
of the countes.s of All-night." He also praises his own young 
(Jaughter, Caroline Wlhelmina Amelia Tibbs, whom he designs 
for Lord Drumstick’s eldest son. He also says that he is going 
lo learn Greek that he may leach her. This information is 
imparted as a secret, to the Chinaman. ISomchow', Goldsmith 
seems to have forgotten all about this daughter, for wc do not 
meet her, rwr is anything told to explain her absence]. 

The Beau is living far away from the frequented parts, and 
in a garret, vrttich he humorously calls ' the first floor under the 
chimney.' He prefers these lodgings because they give a charming 
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view of the whole country for a twenty miles round He would 
not part with them for ten thousand guineas! When he 
inquires of the maid-sen’ant where her lady is, the old Scotch 
hag informs him in her Scottish accents that she is washing his 
two sliirts at the next door, as the neighbours would not lend 
their washing tub. So. all the pretensions of the Beau were 
dashed to pieces by this disclosure of his poverty. Far from be- 
ing discontented at this he tells the Chinese philosopher that the 
maid-ser\’ant has no manners, even though she had formerly 
lived with a Scottish member of Parliament,— one of the politest 
men in the world ! But. as usual, that was a secret. As the 
Chinese philo-sopher is looking at the furniture and pictures in 
the room, the Beau, pointing, to a bust drawn by himself, 
says that a countess had offered a hundred pounds for a copy 
of it though it has no exact likeness, and that he refused her. 
as merely to copy it. would be mechanical. After a while. 
Mrs. Tibbs, who is both a slattern and coquette, makes her 
appearance. She begs to be excused for apiKrartng in dishabille 
as she had been the whole night at the gardens with the countess, 
who was very fond of the horns. The Chinese philoropher, how- 
ever. has already heard where she was. Then the Beau tells 
her to prepare something elegant for dinner, and the wife pro- 
poses that it should be a pretty bit of ox-check, piping hot. 
with her own sauce. The husband entirely agrees with her, adding 
that he hates having “ immense loads of meat— that is country 
all over". We know that they could not afford it. but they 
pretend that it is Niilgar. and not in keeping with high life, 
with which they were so well acqumnted. 

The philosopher, however, knowing too well what dinner could 
be expected at Tibbs’, and being quite disgusted with their pre- 
tensions, made some excuse and took his leave. 

P. 77, 1. 13. Whom U will be no easy matter, etc.,: Who 
would stick like a bur ; but we do not wsh that Beau Tibbs 
sliould be shaken off. He is such a delightful character. 

P. 77, 1. 18. A par of Imf^e spectacles : These appear to be 
the fashionable spectacles. It may be that the word ‘temple’ 
may be merely a trade-name ; in that case, ' t ’ should be written 
capital. It is also probable like the modem goggles, the spectacles 
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may be fitting the temples^— the ades of the head between the 
forehead and the ear. 

P. 77. 1. 24. Odditit! : queer traits : eccentricities. 

P, 77, 1. 25. He bowed, cle. : even when he was not acquaint- 
ed with them,— just to show to the Chinaman that he was 
acquainted with these great men. 

P. 78, 1. 5. There s no company : The Beau means to say that 
there is no high-cla^s society, aristocratic company there, in the 
park. 

P. 78. I. 9. Lard. ' Lord ' : -As it is impiety to take the name 
of God in oath, persons would slightly mispronounce the word, 
and thus use it as oath. 

P. 78, 1, 11. Blast me. etc. ; If the world laughs at me, I. 
loo, laugh at the world, and so we are quits. Tnc world does 
not get any advantage over me. -As a sentiment, it is fine ; 
but it is really deceiving oneself to think that the matter is 
thus over. 

P. 78, 1. 16. Sentimental : Goldsmith seems to use the word 

in the sense of ‘ intellectual '. 

P. 78, 1. 20. inspection : care and instruction. 

P. 78, 1. 20. A charming body of voice : Though the Beau 
praises her voice, it was far from being musical, as we shall 
soon see. 

P. 78, 1. 22. CffTolirta Wilhelmhta : A character wjth the same 
Christian name is introduced in the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield . 

P. 78. 1. 25. Walks a minuet : the correct word for ‘ minute 
should be ’minuet’ which means a slow graceful dance in triple 

measure. . . ... . 

P. 78, i. 33. From some motives : The Chinese philosopher 

may be ignorant, but the reader knows immediately that it was 
nothing but his poverty that he could not afford to live in 
better quarters. It may be also that he wanted to avoid cre- 
ditors. „ . 

P. 79. 1. 4. For the benefit of the air : Thus the Beau pretends, 

though everybody knows that he lives there, because of his 
poverty. 

P. 79. 1. 8. prospects : Wide views of landscape. 

P. 79, 1. 14. to keep my prospects at home : live in a house 
which commands a very wide and charming view. 
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P. 79, 1. 17. Facetiously : humorously. 

l\ 79, 1, 18. The liisl floor doivn the chimney : Instead of 
calling it a garret, the Beau humorously calls it ‘ the first floor, 
down the chimney •. counting the floor from the chimney. 

P. 79. 1. 22- Amwered. etc.: It shows that the old maid-ser- 

vanl was somewhat deaf. 

P 79. 1. 23. cautious reluctance ; cautious certainly she was 
to open the door, because she must have been afraid of a bailiff. 

P 79, 1. 27. two shirts : This information gives out 

the Beau completely, and his poverty is revealed very plainly. 

79. 1. 28. The tub : The washing tub. The fact, that 
they had not even their own tub. is damaging enough. 

P. 80. I. 11. H'rougfif : Embroidered. 

P. 80. 1. 13. Japanned : To ‘ Japan ' is to varnish with lacquer 

alter the manne.i of the Japanese. 

P, 80, 1. 18. Grisoni : Giuseppe Grisoni was born at Florence 
about 1700. and died in 1769. He excelled in portraiture and 

the painting of historical subjects. 

P. 80. 1. 19. Thouih there, tic.-. We smile at the innocent 
but damaging admission. If there is no likeness, then the value 
of the portrait is nil. 

P, 80. 1. 20. felloto : copy. 

P. 80, 1. 21. Thai u-ould be mcchanirnl • It would not be 

an artistic, but merely a mechanical, labour ; and the Beau pre- 

tends to despise such base, mechanical work. 

P, 80. 1, 26. in dishabille : being partly or negligently dres-sed. 

P. 80, 1. 28. Horns : The French ' horns ' were one of the 
features of the musical entertainment at Vauxhall Gardens. A 
hom is a wind instniment. 

P. 80. 1. 32. You txeed nfiVlicr : The two negatives do 

not make a positive here, but merely emphaase a negative state- 
ment. ‘neither need you make great preparations’. 

P. 81, 1. 1. Elegant : Nice, neat, pleasing to good taste. 

P. 81, I. 1. turbot : a large kind of flat fish esteemed as food. 

P. 81, 1. 1. Ortolan : a small bird esteemed as a table deli- 
cacy. 

P. 81, 1. 7. That is counfry all over: Thoroughly vulgar; 
mark the phrase ' all over It means thoroughly or enUrely. 
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P, 81. I. 10-11. lilt conifMny of fools ... milaiiciioly : In 
life, but not in literature. 

LETTER XXIII. 

In this essay, the Giinese philosopher comments on the slate 
of literary criticism, and particularly rails against the rich and 
the aristocrats who seemed to be getting an undue share of 
respect from the public, not on account of their qualihcalions, 
but of their rank, and through flatterers they could maintain it. 
He wants to show that literature, as a profession, is not valued 
properly. And he concludes by remarking on the importance of 
men of letters as teachers in any polite society, cr in a civilised 
country. 

Whether Goldsmith had any reasons for this animus against 
the rich, we cannot say. But there seems to be a ring of sin- 
cerity in this account. 

P. 81, I. 22. White the learned, etc. : Perhaps a Utopian idea : 
In China, there may or may not be such an academy, but it is 
immaterial to Goldsmith. 

P. 81, 1, 28, No such Iributuds : In England, there is no ofli- 
rial academy as in France. The subject has been often discus-sed, 
but the sound conclusion seems to be that such an institution is 
against the English spirit, and so its disadvantages would far 
outweigh its advantages. 

P. 81, i. 30. If any choose, etc. : If a man becomes a critic 
merely by calling himself so, nothing would be simpler. These 
self-styled critics do not need any qualifications. 

P. 82, 1. 2. Caili0. A low. mean fellow. The author was 
locked upon as a guilty person with a rejx round his neck, 
brought before the literary judge, to be hanged or let loose as 
the judge may think fit. The ‘ classical ' criticism, we may say. 
was thus judicial, and not appreciative, criticism. 

P. 82, I. 6. leading the way here : i.e. dominating. 

P. 82, 1. 8. interest : influence. 

P. 82, 1. 8. Brow-heating : bearing down ; bullying. In this 
paragraph, Goldsmith humorously describes how the opinion of 
a great man at his table is circulated to the wider public. The 
details arc all wittily set forth. 
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I’. 82. 1. 20, Berne : Beme is a city ia Swilzerland. 

P. 82. i. 21. Picardy : An old pn)\*ince in ihe north of France. 

P. 82. 1. 23. sivayed : influenced. 

P, 82, 1. 28. dive inio. cle. : penetrate to the inner workings 
of the human heart. 

P. 82. 1. 29. Forms ; Standards ; as the first (orm, etc. m a 
grammar school ; i.e. who have received but little education. 

P. 82, I. 31. Best of schools, etc.: A man who learns in po- 
verty. in a hard struggle with adverse circumstances, gets the best 
of education. Goldsmith himself had such an education, and 
that is why he complains against these who seemed to know no 
life but that of case and pleasure. 

P. 83, 1. 1. droning : living an idle life. 

P. 83, I. 9. Reni roll. A roll or list of the names of his 
tenants and the rents they pay, etc. ; a dull catalogue. 

P. 83, 1. 15. scTU/irty : close, careful examination. 

P. 83, 1. 16. irremediable, i.e. from which he can never come 
out, (lit. that cannot be cured), obscurity : remaining unknowa 
P. 83. 1. 17. Hai'ini fed upon turtle : Goldsmith hiU upon an 
epigram : it means that a man well-fed— fed upon turtle— is 
better than one who is well-read, who has digested Tully, i.e. 
Cicero. /Jigcsicd, drew mental nourishment from the work of 
Cicero by studying them. 

P. 83, 1. 26. Scraper : One who scrapes, i.e., makes jarring 
harsh notes, while playing on a fiddle. 

P. 83. 1. 30. the parallel drops : the comparison ends ; there 
arc no further points of similarity. 

P. 83, 1. 31. The author by profession. A poor author who 
lives on his writings, as opposed to an amateur, gets neither ap- 
plause nor anything else ; wc expect that like the fiddler, he 
Mould get, if not applause, at least coins, but the surprise of if 
is that he gets nothing. 

P. 83. 1. 33. Auxiliary to : in support of ; in a way helpful 
to. 

P. 84, 1. 3. luirdly : hard, harshly, every country, etc.: Gold- 
smith’s observation has indeed been borne out by history. Polite : 
refined. 

P. 84, 1. 8. Brockmans : Brahmins, i.e., Hindu priests, 
Borues : Chinese priests. 
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P. &4, I. 8. Guebres : Zoroastrians ; Parsees, 

P. 84. 1. 9. never so often : however oden. 

P. 84, I. 10. deceivini indolence, etc. : turning by iheir delight- 
ful writings, ease-loving men into wise men ; influences the mindi 
of the indolent for good, in spite of themselves. 

P 84, 1. 11. Profess anuisemtnl, etc. : combine amusement 
and instmaion ; instruct through amusement. 

LETTER XXIV 

The Chinaman describes his nsit. in company wnlh the Man 
in Black, to an annual C visitation ') dinner where the pnests 
meet their Bi^Jiop or ecclesiastic superior. The Chmantan des- 
cribes with a suppres.sed feeling, but the force of the satire is m 
no way lessened by the outwardly quiet lone ; on the contrar>-, 
it is made far more biting. The introduction, at the end, ol a 
hungry beggar, peeping through the window and blaming the 
company, is effective. The conclusion shows to what depth> the 
priests, as a clas.s, have sunk. 

Tlie Chinaman first explains the institution of visiting priests 
on the spot. It was a very good institution, but gradually u 
fell into disuse, because it was attended with various inconveni- 
ences to the superiors, and. instead of it. the annual visilauon 
dinner wa.s instituted where the priests themselves would as- 
scmble. With sly humour, the Chinaman remarks that the duly 
of half a year could be thus despatched in a day. and complaints, 
if any, could be summarily despatched ! 

The Chinaman. as.suming the pose of simplicity, says that he 
expected such an assemblage to be an intellectual feast like Uiose 
described by Xenophon and Plato. He was not much surpnsed 
at the ruddy countenances of the English priests, because e 
knew that they do not set much value on mortification of flesh. 
The long silence is not broken, till the dinner begins to be ser^’ed. 
Even then, he thinks that it is to be merely a prelude to some- 
thing intellectual. But he is utterly disappointed when he ^d^ 
all the conversation tending to exclamation, or a talk about 
paltry details, about wine, pigs, etc. Then he tells us that o 
priests began to overeat themselves and that they did so because 
most of them are abstemious with regard to wine and women. 
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The Chinaman was disgusted at the sight of these gluttons, and 
wondered what they would say. if a hungry beggar were to peep 
at a window, and reprintand them that ihej’ were really eating 
his sliare and the share of others like him. The beggar would 
warn them that the world regards the excesses of its teachers 
with a critical eye, and notes their conduct with double severity. 
But the priests are insensible to all sudi criticism. They would 
say only that they preached for the world, and the world would 
pay them for their preaching, whether they like or dislike each 
other, 

F. 84, I. 18. Speculative temper, etc.: The two strains are 
very happily characterised ; the topics arc selected because the 
Chinaman has something philosophical to say, or because they 
satisfy his natural curiosity, or, we may add they do both. 
Speculalive. given to speculating, i.e. meditating upon any sub- 
ject or matter to form theories or opinions. 

P. 8-t. 1. 20. Vuntatian dhuier : feast held in honour of a 
Visitation, i.e. the official visit of inspection esp. bishop’s exa- 
mination of his diocese. 

1’. 84, 1. 22. The principal priests : the bishops and the digni- 
taries of the church. 

P. 84. 1. 25. ll'Af/Zifr their temples, etc. : that was the object of 
the visit, laity : laymen ; persons who are not in holy orders. 

P. 84. 1. 27, (onwards) In this paragraph, the Chinaman slyly 
points out why such a good custom was abandoned and modified ; 
it waa inconvenient to the superior clergymen. 

P. 84, 1. 30. To solicit preferment : They were hankering 
after promotion themselves, and so they were neglecting their 
projper duties of supervising their subordinates. Prefaments: 
advancement ; promotion to a portion of higher honour or benefit. 

P. 85, 1. 1. Out of the road, etc : It would not help their 
promotion ; the concrete metaphor makes the idea clearer. 

P. 85, 1. 2. Gout : This disca.se was generally due to over- 
eating, and so it is slyly hinted here as a disease peculiar to the 
priests and so associated with thdr high living. Bad wine, ill- 
dressed provisions -\iS£d ironically for ' excellent wine and rich 
delicacies.' 

P. 85, 1. 8. By this means efc. : The sarcasm in the remark 
is very caustic ; the work of half a year is'done in a day, but at 
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what expense ! Nobody, on his senses, could say iliat it was 
well done. On the conirarj'. it was a scamping way of doing a 
useful piece of work. 

P. 85, 1. 13. ■■ 4cchsc tkentsclves " : This docs not mean that 
they admit their own remissions in duly, but that they them- 
selves blame the congregation, which they could do very easily, 
as the people themselves were not present there to put up their 
own case against the real defaulters. 

P. 85. 1. 18. Senlimi tiial : Intellectual. 

P. 85, 1. 19. Xenophon and Plato ; Greek philosophers, who 
lived in the 4th century- B.c. 

P. 85, 1. 22. Apprised : Given to understand ; informed. 

P. 85, 1. 25. Moitifieation : Mortification of flesh i.c.. -sjlf- 
inflicted pain, suffering, abstinence by which the flesh, i.c. human 
passions, sensual appetiiics etc. are subdued. 

P. 85, 1. 30. Florid : Ruddy. 

P. 85, 1. 31. Corpulency : Corpulence, fatness. Sidenlary : 

inactive (Ht. accustomed to sitting). 

P. 86, 1. 3. Silence etc. : Silence never betrays a man ; a 
man is easily exposed, when he begins to talk, but if he holds 
his tongue, he may pass off for a learned man. 

P. 86, 1. 10. Sow : A female pig. 

P. 86, 1. 11. Al a liner. At one lime when she gave birth. 

P. 87, I. 1. Iwignant : pointed, sharp ; (of course, used 
ironically.) 

P. 87, 1. 8. Flummery : an acid jelly made from the husks 
of oats. It is to be noted that the man was so much inlcrmpled 
that the anecdote could not be completed as all were engrossed 
with the dinner. 

P. 87, 1. 17. gulped down. etc. : Note how the same verb 
is used with, the two objects ' disappointment and ’ tale 

P. 87, I. 24. Edifying : Instnirtive : the word is ironically 
used. 

P. 87, 1. 27. Abridged : prevented from indulging in. 

P. 87, I. 30. Their other appetities : The appetites of eating ; 
thus the principle of compensation is suggested. Men sometimes 
justify excess in this way. 

P. 88, 1. ’3. A debauch in wine : Goldsmith seems to consider 
excessive drinking belter than over-eating, or gluttony, which is 
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a mark of the beast ; i.e. is considered beastly. Debauch, excessive 
indulgence. 

P. 88, 1. 11. The scul mortal : The soul, anks into carthi- 

ncss : becomes grossly material and it seems to forget its divine 
qualities. 

P. 88, 1. 14. kthoigk : sleepy. 

P. 88. 1. 19. /li/ that you cat. etc. : Almost a socialistic senti- 
ment. 

P. 88. 1. 21. Oppress yourselres : Overload your stomach and 

feel discomfort from over-eating. 

P. 88. 1. 23. the unsavoury return, etc : the unpleasant con- 
sequences, i.e.. discomfort, or suffering, caused by indigestion. 

P. 88. 1. 25. nor the cushions : i.c.. you arc as deaf as the 
cushions you sit upon. 

P. 88, 1. 30. Character ; reputation ; good name. 

P. 88. 1. 32. Well preach for the world. Wc do the job of 
preaching for the world, and arc paid for it. 

LETTER XXV. 

The story of Hingpo and Zclis has taken a sudden happy turn. 
After their escape, Hingpo writes to his father, giving an account 
of what immediately preceded it. The change in the tone of 
the letters comes as an unexpected surprise, and is, therefore, all 
the more enjoyable. 

Hingpo writes to say that he is very happy because of his 
escape, with i^lis, from the clutches of his master, Mostadad. 
He gives the details of the escape thus 

As the preparations for the marriage were going on, Zelis came 
to him secretly and implored for his help. He promised her, 
but they were betrayed. So the affair had almost disastrously 
ended, when suddenly, on the morning of the marriage, a large 
party of Circas^an Tartars invaded the town. All was confu- 
sion, and in it, Hingpo made his escape with Zelis and reached 
the city of Terki. 

Higpo, then assures his father that ho has been behaving very 
virtuously, and has more respect or awe than love for Zelis. How 
very different, he remarks, is a woman who has cultivated her 
understanding from the women of the East who care only (or 
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ihcir physical charms ’ Thus an indirect compliment to Christian 
ladies-the ladies of the West, and particularly, of England-is 

conveyed here. 

P. 89. 1. 5. Terki : probably, an imaginary city. Goldsmith, 
as we know, is often inaccurate in his details. 

P. 89. 1. 9. Dilated : expanded, opposite of slirinkinc- 

P. 89, I. 19. Uiidiscoverfd : Without being obstr\ed or seen. 

P, 89. 1. 22. Aeiitd fiaiius : Angel. 

P. 89. 1. 25. Symphony , music, (lit. harmony of musical 
sounds). 

P. 90. 1. 9. ct rentony : formalities. 

P. 90. 1. 25. dispose of me. etc. ; sell me as a slave, and thus 
satisfy his greed. 

P. 91. 1. 2. When we were informed : In this story the long 
arm of acddenl is stretched at the opportune moment. In a 
romantic stcry we arc prepared to meet such accidents and 
surprises. 

P. 91, I. 14. Courses : The word ought to have been ' coujsas ’ 
horses. 

P. 91, 1. 19. UV enjoy, etc. : Hingpo wants to say that their 
relation.s arc consistent with virtue i.e., as they are not married, 
they do not live like man and woman. 

P. 91, 1. 23. Tenderness : love. 

LETTER XXVI. 

In this letter, wc come across some three anecdotes or apo- 
logues. The essayists, from the days of Addison, have always 
drawn on this unfailing source for enlivening their serious, moral 
discourses. On the whole, we admire Goldsmith s skill in nar- 
rating these stories ; but some of them appear commonplace to 

us. 

The Chinaman first expresses his sense of relief at the news 
of his son’s liberty. He advises him to persevere in prudence— 
to persevere in virtue ; which would make his old age happy. 
He warns him against seeking advice from too many men, and 
also changing his profesiaon too often. As an illustration, he tells 
a story, (not very convincing,) of a tailor and a conjurer. Though 
the conjurer knew a hundred tricks, he could hardly maintain 
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himself whereas the tailor who knew one t'^adc was able to sup- 
{X)rt even the conjurer, who met with failure, in spite of his know- 
ing a hundred tricks. 

Then the Chinaman proceeds to advise his son never to gel 
angr>’. till he becomes rich, or till his anger can be effective. Once 
more, he tells another story of a goose and a mastiff. The stor>’ 
is poor indeed, for, it docs not drive the lesson home. 

Lastly, comes his e.xhorlatif.n that he sliould not try to please 
one and all. but sliould be satisfied if only he can please a few. 
This advice is enforced by a striking anecdote of a painter. A 
commonplace story is told here in a new and fresh way. The 
painter was satisfied, if he could please half the people, not caring 
for the opinion of the other half. What would strike some people 
as defective, would be appreciated by others as full of beauties. 
One cannot please all. This worldly moral is thus neatly driven 
home. Indeed the last anecdote redeems what would have been 
othenvise a ver>’ ordinary* and discursive cs.eay. 

The point about all the stories is the surprise end. Goldsmith 
seems to know instinctively this technical device of the short- 
story. perfected by O'Henry and other Americans. 

P. 92. I. 10. Pasci'crancc in prudenct : The Chinaman wants 
to say that if his son is prudent, he has eveiv virtue required at 
this stage of his life. For him. prudence would include every 
virtue. Priidenct ' : Pmdence in all things and partinilarly in the 
choice of a larecr is what is required. 

P. 92, 1. 15. None are bcllcr ijuaUfied . Cynically, the China- 
man remarks that he himself never followed any advice when he 
was young, i Nothing is gained by such a remark ; it is merely 
a pose.) 

P. 92, 1. 18. Eren Ihough. elc. : He is offering the advice not 
as a father, ever entitled to advise, but in a general capacity. 
Waive : give up what is possessed as a right : not to inast 
upon. 

P. 92, 1. 20. The most usual uay ele. : a well-known and oft- 
quoted pas-sage. 

P. 92. 1. 22. To ask advice etc.: It is generally pointed out 
that in seeking advice, men generally do not stop till they get 
the advice they want, and not the advice they need. Ilcnce 
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this seeking of advice, now from one man. then from another. 

usually makes the matter worse. 

P 93 1 3 The least tfiana£eahle : Tsually. the faculties arc 

compared to horses, and the intclle^ct or rea^n to the rider 
it is easy for a man to control or manage him-^lf better, il the 

mind is not very impulsive or capricious. 

P. 93. 1. 16. // at any time etc. : But irony of things is that 

the conjurer himself is reduced to beggars-. 

P. 93, 1. 18. niade a shift to lire : anyhow managed to main. 

tain himself. 

P. 93, 1. 28- The resentment etc. : A striking and apt illus- 
tration. 

P. 93, 1. 31. cmhly nieruues : threats which cannot be carried 
out. 

P 91 1. 1. ixcissirely punctilious: 'Punctilious mc-ans a*- 
tending to the smallest details or particulars; too nice or exact. 
Here the word is used in the sense of 'So very particular about 
only the work in hand, as not to brook the slightest interference. 

P. 91. I. 7. Insidious : lying in wait to catch ; procct-ding 
sieaithily to attack. Scampu : to run with ?pced and alarm. 

P. 94. 1. 14. A pox take tine : Pox li small-pox. It is one 
of the strong oaths, generally used for a curse. I' or a fool : as 

you are a fool. 

P 91 I 17. Get thine head etc.: Your head will be bitlcn 
off, suddenly. The dog, however, suppressed his anger, as hi' 

master was near. . , . .u 

P. 94, 1. 27. Universal satisfaction : satisfaction to all. 

LETTER XXVH. 

Journalists arc sometimes hard pressed for matter, and so 
occasionally they turn every experience of theirs. that 

happened to them, serious or trivial, to account. Goldsmith here 
draws upon one of his numenms experiences, a chance meeting 

with a cobbler. . , . . 

In this letter, the Chinese philosopher desenbes one of his 

experiences in London-a chance meeting with a philosophic 

cowiler. He begins by telling us that he is fond of occasionally 
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mixiriK with the crowd and mercc his own personality, for the 
lime being, with it. Ona*. therefore, he made one in the crowd 
which tiad assembled to see the entry of a (oreign ambassador. 
While struggling to make his way through the crowd, his shoe 
was so lorn that he was unable to walk furthcT. Fortunately, 
he caught sight of a cobbler, who seemed to be indifferent to 
what was going forward and quite intent on his work. The sight 
of such a philosophic cobbler roused the Chinaman's curiosity. 
Going up to him. the Chinaman asked him to mend his shoe. 
The cobbler began to do his work with his usual ralm The 
Chinaman asked him how he could pursue his work so calmly 
in the midst of such an e.vciting scene. T'^e philosophic cobbler 
told him that he could not afford the luxury of sight-seeing or 
tramping. If he were to neglect his tools— his only friends— the 
world would neglect him. As regards his history, he had travelled, 
only from street to street, in the same parish and so like a roll- 
ing stone, had not gathered much moss. Indeed, he lost his 
clientele by this habit of his. Being asked if he has ever been 
married, he recounted the experiences of his marriage. His 
married life extended over sixteen years. His wife had wrong 
notions of saving. She would stint and star\-c both herself and 
hep husband. The natural result of it wa.s that the cobbler was 
at last driven in desperation to the ale-house, where he con- 
tracted a large debt. Tlic sight of the bill presented by the land- 
lady broke the heart of his wife. The cobbler scardicd the whole 
stall for her savings but the money could not at all be found ! 

It is these freaks of fortune that set us thinking. There is no 
doubt an ironic justice in life ; yet sometimes, the irony is too 
grim, as here. 

P. 95, 1. 22. Pagcanl : A brilliant spectacle, especially a procc.s- 
sion, arranged for effect. 

P. 95, I. 26. A foreign OiHba.<!sado} : n diplomatic minister, 
sent by one sovereign power to another. 

P. %. 1. 2. Cavalcade : a company of men on horseback. 

P. 96, 1. 3. Happened to tread etc.: Goldsmith purposely in- 
troduces such a petty aeddent, just to give an air of realism, 
and also as a counterbla.st to descriptions of a dignified event. 

P. 96, 1. 19. / own his uant etc. : Note the antitliesis, 
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P. 96. 1, 21. Philosophic : ihoupiiiftil , ^^o\vinp calmness in 
disturbing or trying circumstances. 

P. 96. 1. 28. For those that like them : .A tniism. express'd 
so naturally, by the cobbler. 

P. 97. I. 1. Mhal should /, etc.: Once more a tnie. common- 
place. but convincing observation. 

P. 97. 1. 6. God kits called me, clc. : Tl'ese word' show hi' 
perfect contentment with his own lot. 

P. 97, I. 10. last : wooden or other mould oj the foot on 

which boots and shoes are made or repaired. 

P. 97, 1. 15-16. irirtM I ever . my woTk : Once more a per- 
fectly true observation. 

P. 97, 1. 19. Whotn Nature has etc. ■ Thai is. one, who. by 
sheer experience, had acquired contentment which a philosopher 
acquires by thought and study, and who had acquired the habit 
of generalising from his own experience. A philosopher requires 
two faculties ; that of going to the root of 'he matter, and gene- 
ralising accurately ; and secondly, that of living philosophically, 
in a calm, contented way. 

P. 97. 1. 26. Parish : A district under one pastor ; an ecclesi- 
astical district. 

P. 97, 1. 27. But three times : Except on three occasions : we 
do not know what these were and where he had been on these 
occasions. 

P. 97, 1. 30. Same unforcseett misjortune : That is how the 
natural philo.soi^er would interpret, Many of us would how- 
ever, attribute it to the spirit of restlessness. 

P. 98, 1. 6. miKTathns of a man by the fireside : Change of 
place in the same locality. 

P. 98, I. 16. She had a hard spirit : She was unyielding, stub- 
born. 

P. 98. 1. 21. Who haled home etc. However opposed to the 
conventional sentiment about home, it represents tlie hard truth. 
Many find their homes unbearable and want to escape from them. 

P, 98. 1, 22. Run m score : ‘ Score ’ is generally a mark or 
notch for keeping account, hence ‘ a debt, or arrears. 

P. 98, 1. 25. the length of it : The bill was so long, contained 
so many items, that it gave a shock to the wifes heart. 
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P. 98, 1. 30. : The cobbler is humorously called .bi 

Artist, one expert in the art of mending shoes. 

P. 98, 1. 32. To IctigHun out Ihi- awiMSC»ii«/ : to continue 

to enjoy the pleasure for a longer time. 

LETTER XXVIII. 

This is one of the most remarkable essays and the more we read 
it. the more we appreciate it. We are struck by the originality 
of Gold-^mith's outlook and his insight into life. None but Gold- 
smith, who had bitter experience of poverty and who yet ret^ngd 
his sweet temper, could have shown such insight into the real 
nature of poverty. The homily is written, not by a bookish, but 
by a worldly-wise pliilosopher. Apart from the matter, the man- 
ner of the essay deserves all praise. It is a veritable prose-lyric 
on poverty. Of course, the influence of the eighteenth century 
classical manner is too strong, but that is because Goldsmith 
heartily approved of the manner. We must, therefore, accept the 
manner, and judge Goldsmith by the excellence he achieved in it. 

First, the Chinese philosopher properly warns his son against 
accepting all the philosophy of life set forth in books. Those 
who form their ideas of life from books only, get wrong ideas 
about it, In their self-confidence, they face life boldly, but come 
to a disastrous end. WTiere they go wrong is that they think 
that men are cither completely virtuous or completely vicious, 
while in actual life, there is a strange mixture of virtue and 
vice in every man. Hence their romantic friend^ips arc soon 
broken, and discord and hatred involve them in unexpected 
troubles. Then they naturally think that they can face poverty 
as the philosophers teach that they should. But actually they 
find that it is difficult to maintain the pose of poverty, when the 
world is not looking on. The applause of the world is never 
given to the poor, and so they arc forced to retire to solitude 
and gradually become misanthropic. It is generally said that 
those who retire to solitude, are either beasts or angels, but the 
essayist says that they arc neither ; they arc generally discontent- 
ed beings, who began their life without experience and did noi 
gain it in their intercourse with mankind. 

P. 99. 1. 4-5. Note the antithetical manner : for example— 
“ respect the interest of others " and " unmindful of our own 
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P. 99, i. 11. Oroui niamourcd of i/islnsi : (jOid-^mith com- 
plains bitterly of the-e scniimental authors who Rlorify povcrt> 
in unnatural colours. Such complaint is rare, yet how necc>sai> 
it appears. It is generally the wrong philo?ophy. the wrong 
values that mislead the young. 

P. 99, 1. 13. Till he sevfJily feels iheni : Stwner or later, the 
sufferings of poverty become unbearable. You cannot philosophise 
away poverty or the offerings of poverty. The stem realitie-- 
of life assert ihemfselves, however much one may try to clotln 
them in the false romantic colours 

P. 99, 1. 17. The vulgar etrois of the wise : The wise, in their 
own way, are prone to certain kinds of errors : Goldsmith, there- 
fore, calls them the vulgar errors of the wise. The errors are 
errors, whether committed by the ignorant or by the wise. Ihe 
errors of the wise are partiailarly to be guarded against. 

P. 99, 1. 26. Unerring integrity : unfailing uprighliiesa or 
honesty. 

P, 100, 1. 3. In lawn : In the priests , lawn is a fine kind 
of linen worn by the clergy. 

P. 100, 1, 3. In fetters : in prisoners. 

P, 100. I. 6. JiojnojUic friendships : Friendships that are too 
ardent, or expect impossible loyalties, as described in romances. 

P. 100. I. 10. More than retaliate the injury : The meaning 
is that they not only retaliate the injuries, but inflict greater 
injuries. 

P. 100, 1. 13. To espouse : to embrace, as a cause ; to look 
upon his quarrel as their own. 

P. 100, 1. 22. Come then. 0 Poverty ! : This impassioned ai)os- 
trophe could easily be put into verse form. It is poetic in senti- 
ment and expression, and is wanting only in the poetic rhythm. 

P. 100. 1. 25. Cr«cfnrta/«s : Cindnnatus was called from the 
plough in 458 a.d. to save the Roman Army which was blockaded 
by Algui on Mt. Algidus. He was made dicUtor. and he dc 
feated the enemy and returned to his farm. He is often refened 
to as type of the old-fa.shioned Roman simplicity and fnigality. 

P, 100, 1. 30. For Poverty ever comes at the call : How true 
the observation is, though the humour of it Is grim. 
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P. 100. !. 32. As u-ltcn : Almost a Homeric simile. Sudi an 
elaborate poetic simile is in keeping with the tone of the passage. 

It is well worked out. 

P. 101. 1. 4. Icicles : Hanging, tapering piece of ice formed 
by the freeiiing of dropping water. Here ' cold or chill.’ 

P, 101, 1, 7. Contempt, ivith />oiM/i«g flngtr : A conventional 
personification in the classical style. 

P. 101, 1. 12. In all the majesty of solitude : The words are 
almost ironical. As Goldsmith means, there is hardly any majesty 
or grandeur in such a solitude. 

P. 101. 1. 20. He dhftuises his leelinf's : In his heart of hearts, 
he feels the sting of misfortune, and if he thus feels, he cannot 
liave the satisfaction of self-applause- of havnng overcome, like 
a philosopher, the anguish of his soul. He is only pretending 
that he has conquered his feelings ; that is dissimulation. So he 
cannot have the satisfaction cither way. If he is not affected by 
his calamities, it is insensibility on his part, and so there is no 
special credit in rising superior to calamities. On the other hand, 
if he is sensitive and feels them keenly, he docs not, as a matter 
of fact, rise superior to them, and so he Cartnot claim any 
credit. He is only deceiving the world. His own mind does not 
applaud him, in either of the two alternatives. 

P. 101, 1. 22. Splee^t : Ill-humour or anger. Spleen is a soft, 
pulpy, blood-modifying gland, near the large extremity of the 
stomach, supposed by the ancients to be the seat of anger and 
melancholy. 

P. 101, 1. 22. Du/mguis/tmg : Discriminating properly. 

P. 101, 1. 27. The censure: that he is a beast. 

P. 101, 1. 27. The praise : That he is an angel. 

P. 101, 1. 30. Gain U : acquire experience. 

P. 101, 1. 30. Intercourse : Dealings ; or connection by dealings. 

LETTER XXIX. 

To appreciate this letter properly, wc must bear in mind some 
historical facts. It appears that there was more or less an epidemic 
of mad dogs. It was suspected that the dogs had gone mad, and 
so it was thought essential to protect the public from the dog- 
bile, to put the dogs under restraint or to shoot the straggling 
ones. A government order to that effect— Order in Council— was 
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being carried out with unnecessary cruelly in London. Horace 
Walpole remarked : ' In London, there iii a more cruel campaign 
than that waged by the Russians ; the streets arc the very picture 
of the murder of the innocents ; one drives over nothing but poor 

dead dogs." . . 

We can well understand the indignation which a sensitive man 

like Goldsmith felt at such a slaughter of dogs. He could not 
also help laughing at the ridiculous excesses into which the public 
ran. And hence, here was a timely article on a current topic. It 
shows Goldsmith's humanitarianism at its best. 

We enjoy many of the details in the essay, as we know the 
facts as well as the distortion of them. Goldsmith concludes with 
the sensible remartc that even if there were some truth in a few 
dogs having gone mad. we should not forget the great sert-ice 
the dog has been rendering, and be grateful to this faithful and 
trusty friend of man 

If some of us do not, at first reading, like the es.say. it is be- 
cause we think that the subject is too trivial, and it appears to be 
an outcome of the Chinaman's own imagination, and his love of 
exaggeration, But when we know the facts from history, we seo 
the essay in the proper perspective. However, the ridicule is not 
vcr>' highly successful : it seems to mis.s the mark semewhere. 
Yet the es-say received the compliment of being published in 
another contemporary' paper. 

The Chinaman first remarks that England is happy in that it is 
not a prey to a famine and the other like natural ravages. Yet 
the English suffer from false rumours, from false terrors or, as 
the Chinaman puts it. from “ the epidemic terror." This season, 
the epidemic is the dread of mad dog. He humorously describes 
how all men are suspiciou-s of a mad dog at every street-rorner 
and go almost fully armed to meet the danger. Then he tells an 
effective anecdote about the witches. The people s way of 
with the witch was very absurd so that, in cither event, the 
witch lost her life. So a dog, when surrounded by the people 
and leased by them, would cither snap at men or run away, in 
either altemaUve he would be judged to be a mad dog. 

Then the Chinaman humorously describes the stages of this 
national disease-how a story begins to circulate, and gradu^y 
goes on accumulating details. Nobody seems to go o 
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of the matter, and all merely co on circulating the details. A 
very fine illustration is supplied by what the Chinaman heard 
from his land-lady. A mad dog had bit a farmer, who becoming 
mad, ran into his own yard and bit a fine brindled cow. The 
cow quickly became as mad as the man. and walked about on 
her hind legs, sometimes barking like a dog, and sometimes at- 
tempting to talk like the farmer. Such rumours merely make the 
people miserable, and induce Uic ver>’ sj-mploms which they fear. 
The letter is concluded with a fine praise of the dog. A dog, 
says one of the Englisli poets, •' is an honest creature and I am 
a friend to dogs." How unkind and how ungrateful it is to tor- 
ment sudi an animal ! 

P. 102, 1. 6. Etndtmic : A disease that attacks a great number 
in one place at one lime, and travels from place to place ; a 
widespread outbreak. 

P. 102, 1. 10. The bmvn bosom : Transferred epithet ; the sand 
is brown. 

P. 102, 1. 21. This peculiar malady, f/tong/r icc/f-Jlruoteu elc.t 
Though the Englishmen do not name it, yet foreign obser\’er8, 
like the Chinaman himself, can well call it an ‘epidemic terror’. 
This innocent wrong nomenclature is humorous. Goldsmith's 
meaning is plain. He wants to say that the public occasionally 
suffers from these rumours of terror. In the next para., he gives 
a few concrete illustrations, which make his point clear. Some- 
times, it is the terror of the comet, at another time it is the 
fear of the French invasion. But, as the Chinaman would say, 
it is the epidemic terror. 

P. 102, 1. 2S. Flat-bottomed boat : A transport ship. There 
was continual fear of Frendi inv-asion in flat bottomed boats, 
during the Seven Years' War (1756-63). 

P. 102, I. 29. The people etc. : The sentence describes finely 
the state of the people in their excitement. 

P. 103, 1. 3. Sour : metaphorically used. 

P. 108, 1. 4. Canstt'rnatiou : Terror which throws into confusion. 

P. 103, I. 11. Under malignity of Us infiuence: Its malign 
influence. ‘Malign’ means ‘of evil disposition; unfavourably’. 

P. 103, 1. 14. The beadle : A petty officer of a parish with 
power of punishing offences. 

P. 103, 1. 14. Haller : a rope to hang with. 
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P. 103, 1. 15. Bools and bull gloves ; Boots and thick gloves 
were thought a prcstn'alive against the bite of a mad dog. 

P. 103, 1. 17. The whole people stand bravely : The words 

are evidently ironical. 

P. 103, 1. 28. Devoted : Doomed. 

P. 103, 1. 28. Ij he attempts etc. : Whether it snaps or whcilier 

it runs away, it is judged to be a mad dog. 

P. 104, 1. 10. To be dipped : .\ favourite remedy for a bite. 

P. 104, 1. 12. Congealed nilh : Frozen with ; here the idea 
is that from shuddering, their horror readies a higlier stage, when 
they seem to stare, almost hypnotised. 

P. 104, 1. 18. Saw the lap-dog etc.. : The meaning is not clear. 
Anyhow the dcUils arc absurd, and they set us smiling, 

P. 1(», 1. 5. Slaver : To let the saliva run out of the mouth. 

P. 105, 1. 14. Brindled cow : Cow, marked with spots or 
streaks. 

P. 105, 1. 17. Barking like a dog etc.: Being bitten by a 
mad dog. the victim barks like a dog ; here, ina^^much as the 
cow was bitten by the farmer who. in his owm turn, had been 
bitten by a mad dog, she should naturally exhibit symptom.s de- 
rived from both— that she should bark like a dog and talk like 
the farmer ! Wc cannot help smiling at such an absurd detail. 

P. 105, 1. 28. Frenzy : Violent excitement ; mania. 

P. 106. I. 6. A dog. says etc. : It is generally thought that the 
poet referred to is Otway. The correct quotation is 

Pierre : 

" A friend to dog. for they are honest creatures. 

And never betray their masters ; never fawn 

On any that they love not.” 

P. 106. 1. 16. In him alone jawning is rwl flattery : A dog 
never fawns on those it dislikes : so his fawning is genuine. 

LETTER XXX. 

In this Ic-tter, the Chinese philosopher tells his son that For- 
tune is not really blind, whatever these Europeans may say. 
For she is never seen favouring certain persons, or haunting cer- 
tain places. She could have done so. Mimetimes at least, if she 
were really blind. This obsen'ation is characteristic of (^)ld- 
smith and shows his independence of outlook, 
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The Chinaman then advises his son that he ^ould learn to save 
even small sums. He should not be avaricious and desire to 
Rct rich all at once, but to add patiently farthing to farthing. 
He, therefore, tells him a story from one of the books of Chinese 
learning. The story is that of one WTiang— an avaricious miller 
who dreamed that there was a treasurc-tiove beneath the founda- 
tion of his mill. In his eagerness to get suddenly rich he tried to 
dig it out, but not only did he not find any treasure, but even 
brought down his mill. In grasping at all, he last even what he 
had. 

P. 106, I. 23. The Europeans ibemseh-es are biind : because 
they cannot sec the plain facts. 

P. 106, 1, 23. Fojlune willioul sight : Fortune is generally re- 
presented as blind, because there is no law which governs in- 
variably the favours of fortune. 

P. 106, 1. 27. Close pursuers : Persons who pursue her hart! 
or are too much after her. 

P. 106, I. 30. Diseernittg : Discriminating. 

P. 107, I. 2. Whose pocket holes ore laced with gold : The 
image is not so very dear, though the meaning is obvious ' from 
wliosc pocket gold is falling.' 

P. 107, I. 6. Indusiry : A common personification of an ab- 
stract idea; it means ‘industrious persons'. 

P. 107, I. 7. A coach and six : A coach drawn by six horses, 
a sign of great wealth. 

P. 107, 1, 26. Despising small sums, and grasping at all : Not 
caring for patiently saving small amounts but trying to get rich 
all at once. 

P. 107, 1. 23. AvarinoMi ; Extremely covetous or greedy. 

P, 107, I. 32. He stood — a child of mine : ‘ he stood god- 
father to a diild of mine.’ Among Christians, children have god- 
fatlicrs after whom they are mostly named. But is it a Chinese 
custom ? 

P. 108, 1, 7. stood and went : was working. 

P. 108, 1. 10. His acquisitions. .. .desires : He did not earn 
as much as he desired. 

P. 108, I. 11. above leant ; ’above', out of the reach of. He 
was never in want, was in pretty easy drcumstances. 
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P. 108, 1. 15. Three nights running bijoic : for the !a«l three 

consecuti%’e or successive nights. 

P. 108. 1. 16. were daggers to Ihi heart of II hang : made 

him feel very bitter and miserable. 

P. 108. 1. 26. Assiduity : Diligence ; constant application. 

P. 108, 1. 31. indulged icith : gratified by giving (what he 

longed for). 

P. 108, 1. 31. tiished ioi : as the psycho-analyst would say a 
■ wish dream 

P. 109. 1. 9. peal o doubt : beyond doubt ; quite certain. 

P. 109, 1. 10. Mattock ; A kind of pickaxe for loosening the 

soil, having the iron ends broad, instead of pointed. 

1>. 109. I. 24. Agony of joy : paroxysm of joy. Her joy wa> 
so intense that it almost threw her into a fit. 


LETTER XXXI. 

In this letter wc come upon a very diverting comedy of pseudo- 
good-breeding. The principal characters are B.-au Tibbs and Im 
wife who with their pretensions to gentility, succeed m snub- 
bing the pawn-brokers widow. The stage is well <tt. and every- 
thing is realistic enough. All draimstances are so 
to bring out eppositions of character very artistically. O"*- 
the Chinese philosopher is invited to join a 
Vauxhall gardens. The party consists of the Man 
ladv love a pawn broker’s widow, and Mr. and Mrs. Iib • 
They all decide to go in a coach which is too small to carry 
^ Mr and Mr. Tibbs are . ^r, 

In additional carriage, and Ik-au Tibbs ^ 

Ian cf his wife ' What a farcial situation ! Again, the preten 

■tons 0 ? Mr. and Mrs. Tibb, arc aired over and " 

that by mere repolition. Ihey succeeded m ‘"'P"''"'- 
pawn-broker’s widow. Their success ,s » " 

widow is at last prepared only to listen and to improve. Henci. 
constrained by good manners, she has to listen to the song of 
Mrs. Tibbs But the waterworks, which it has been her hearts 
tore to t, have already beaun and were finished, ius. when the 
song is concluded. The disappointment of the widow knows no 
bounds and so. all the pseudo-good-breedmg. which she had been 
acquiring, leaves her. and she expresses her displeasure in the 
openest manner, and insists upon going home immediately. This 
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oiitbursl of llic widow which is in the nature of an anti-climax, 
comes just too late, and that is what we enjoy in this situation. 

Not only is this main comedy well set and properly developed, 
but every detail and ever)’ episode is in keepinK with it. The 
Beau is true to his character from first to last. The Chinaman 
and we obsen’C all with detachment and that is why the whole 
episode is so diverting to us. 

CK>ldsmiihs art in the management of the three characters 
Mr. Tibbs, Mrs. Tibbs, and the widow dcscn’cs all praise. The 
dialogues between the two women when they quarrel at first ; 
and the words of Beau Tibbs when he gulps down the wine, are 
highly amusing. Even such a minor point as the description 
of the garden, and the different reactions arc nicely managed. 
In short, judged from all points of views, the cs.say is a master- 
piece and is deservedly famous. It is a foretaste of Goldsmith, 
the writer of succcs.sful comedies. 

P. 110, 1. 5. /Is loud of walkiitfi : Goldsmith in order to con- 
trast the English and Chinese manners, makes his Chinese fond 
of riding. 

P. 110, 1. 7. To a darden : Vauxhall Gardens, with their music, 
paintings, supper-boxes their Arabian Nights’ splendours, and 
their thmisand lamps were, for two centuries, a place of popular 
and of fashionable evening resort, for I.ondoncrs. In 1760, Vaux- 
hall Gardens were, during the summer, a favourite place for 
evening entertainment, particularly to the rcspccUblc tradesmen 
of the prosperous middle class. 

P. 110, I. 9. Concert : Murical entertainment. 

P. 110, I. 15. My friend : The Man in Black. 

P. 110, 1. 15, Supalative : of the highest degree ; excessive. 

P. 110, 1. 17. which was formerly new : humorous for ‘whidt 
\va.s very old*. 

P. 110, 1. 20. Crccfi damask, with thre€ gold rings : The gaudy 
colour and the excessive emaments reveal dearly the vulgarity 
of the widow. 

P. 110, 1. 23. Hal as bif as an umbrella : shows the fashions 
of the lime somewhat exaggerated and made ridiculous. 

P. 110, 1. 25. To the tvaia : to going by boat or by barge. 

This was the customary approach, as the Gardens were on the 

Surrey side of the water. 
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P. no. 1. 26. A lillli' in flesh : Somewhat fat. 

P. 110, 1. 28. Mr. Tibbs consented to sit in his wife's lai> : 
We laugh at the absurdity ; their poverty was ?o great tliat they 
could not afford to engage two coaches. Mr. Tibbs sits in the 
lap of his wife ! One ha? to visualise such a picture to see its 
ludicrousness. 

P. no, 1. iS. Above the degree of a rheese-mongti : i.e,. there 
would be only petty shop-keepers. The Beau as usual looks 
down upon the common people. 

P. no. 1. 33. This was the last night : The Vauxhall season 
lasted from May to August. The Tibbs party visited the gardens 
presumably on the last night of August, 1760. Thi^ letter ap- 
peared originally in the Public Ix'dger on September 2nd, follow- 
ing. 

P. Ill, 1. 2. Nobility and gentry fiotn Thames-street : Fish- 
mongers and tailors, as these streets were mostly inhabited by 
them. 

P. Ill, 1. 3. Prophetic ejaculations : sudden remarks whicli 

hinted darkly at what was to come. 

P. Ill, 1. 4. Inspired by the uneasiness : The Chinaman slyly 
hints that the ejaculations were due to his uncomfortable posi- 
tion in the lap of his wife. 

P. Ill, 1. 6. I found every sense etc.: So the Chinantan frank- 
ly admits that the scene was very delightful. 

P. 111. 1. 17- II n'C except the virgins : The only thing that 
is wanting is that there are no celestial virgins or Houris here. 

P. Ill, 1. 19. Mahomet’s Paradise : perhaps reminiscent of 
Addison’s ecstasy : “ I could not but look on the place as a kind 
of Mohametan Paradise.” 

P. Ill, 1. 20. As for vpgins : He facetiously remarks that 
virgins are rarely to be found here. He uses the metaphor of 
a fruit. The humorous touch is slightly obscene. We do not 
expect this facetious touch in the Man in Black. 

P 111 1 32. Water-works : The water- works was a moving 
landscape picture, with a stream of real water, represented in the 
Gardens, at about nine o’clock. 

P. 112, 1. 5. Rudiments of breeding : the primary lessons 

in good conduct and behaviour 
P. 112, 1. 6. Behind the counta : in a shop. 
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P 112, I. 6- Thcv could sit ot the head of their otvn table ; 
They could afford to keep a pood tabic, could get good dinners. 

This is a hit at the poverty of the Tibbs. 

P 112 1 10. Green goose-, i.e. a young goose,— a fowl; 
Gooi^-bcrr’ics arc merely fruit ; though the word ’ goose ’ is there. 
ii IS not a bird. So the retort is plain ; some people.— Mrs. Tibbs 
among others hardly know what the meat of a bird is like. 
All that they knew of the goose is that they had talen goose- 
berries. 

P 112,1.15. SMpporfaWr ; Just tolerable. 

P. 112, I. 17. A genteel box : a box in which only genteel 

people could sit. . . 

F 112 I. 18. In the very locus In the centre itscll , in a 

position to which all eyes would be turned. . ^ „ 

P 112 I 19. Though tve are perfectly convvtced c/c. : ine 
sly dig is quite obvious. It was not their opinion, but Uic opinion 

of others that mattered. . . 

P 112. 1. 24. fixed, etc. : took up our position in a place. 

remote from observation, i.f. a place, where only common people 
sat. 

P 112 I 26 The ividou- found the suppn excellent : It was 
quite natural, that the widow should find the supper very gooA. 
but equally natural that Mrs. Tibbs should assume the ans- 
locralic pose, and declare it to be quite plain. 

P. 112, 1. 29. Dressing : Dressing of meat : preparation of 

dislies. L .v 

P 112 1 30 For Vauxhall dressing : considering that the 

dishes w«e' prepared at Vauxhall; from the Vauxhall standard 

P. 112, 1. 31. Their wine ele. ; The irony of the situation U 

obvious. 

P. 113, 1. 2. Her. very senses were vulgar : Her tastes were 
very low. 

P. 113, I. 5. To listen and improve : Learn from them and 
grow belter. 

P. 113, I. 7. To miserablt refinement : But they soon brought 
her to the opinion that it was bad from the point of rehnement 
or culture. The meaning is, ‘ she would now feel that it was not 
good enough and she should be disgusted and feel miserable.’ 
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P 113, 1. 8. Praised the patniing : Concrete illustrations arc 
given. 

P. 113, 1. 14. Pretensions : Claims. 

P 113, 1. 23. Particulaily the widow : Thai is the irony of 
the situation— that the widow herseU sliould be responsible for 
the singinK of Mrs. Tibbs, which was. in the end, to disappoint 

her 

P 113> 1. 28. any except her husband : All were dissativ 
ficd. except Mr. Tibbs who naturally would be highly pleased 

with her own song. . , 

P. 113, I. 30. You must observe : The Chinaman explains the 

point of good breeding or good runners. as if 

P. 114. 1. 2. in stuU- of peliifaciion : As if petrified . as 

turned to stone, i.c. quite motionless. . • ca it 

P 114 1. 5. Thf tvaler-uoiks were going to begin . And so it 

lime for the Tibbs parly to make a move. 

P 114 I 7 Ripresud by the molit es of good ■ 

Sh^ had to check her.cU. because il uould be a^ams. «CH>d mau- 

”p urTT' ne <«cc *«cc ,uc • 

::: :: " " ^ — 

^d culily. Her curiosity arrd anxiety no. to 

net Sarr; r: no. n... . .be 

T "u^'r irbcn rbe n- i«< cenHuded : Anothr. 
sitLion fuil of irony and humour. The rvater-work, took the 

usual lime • but Mrs. Tibbs’s song was very long^ 

Tiu!\. 31. The polUe hours : The time when the aristo- 
cratic company would arrive. 

P 114, 1. 33. The horns : The French horns. 


LETTER XXXII. 

In this letter we have some interesting and acute ob«civaUons 
on books and authors-a subject of vital interest to Goldsmith. 
One suggestion particularly deserves notice, vir. : that the s ale 
should pay the authors as it does the pnests. It is an interesting 
suggestion but it has not been carried into effect so far. 
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Tlio Chinc'C philosopher fir<t dwells on what strikes him a-, 
a paradox that there should he a demand for new books, when 
tlure arc already many old books which, thouch Kood, reinam 
unread. Yet a moment's thought convinces him that the modern 
books uw. serve on a useful purpose in their own way. There- 
fore the production of new books is not an inconsistency or a 
Mastaiie. but a s,cn of health. A comparison between old books 
and new tx>oks,- how they arc treated- the former with respect, 
and the latter with intimacy and affection, is finely worked out. 
The Chinaman ilu-n notes that the authors serve an importarit 
social purpose : they instruct the people, and as civilization ad- 
vances the tavk (f impartini; insiniction can be performed only- 
by authors. Hence the suKUtsiion that the authors should be look- 
ed upon as modern priests and provided for. by the nation, as the 
priests are. How much Goldsmith, in his poverty, in his penod 
of hack-work, must have lonned for such an orRanizalion ! Even 
in these days of State Socialism, no country has as yet eslablislicd 
a reitularly paid orRanisation of authors. Such an arrangement 
is not impossible, but the time has not as yet come. 

The Chinaman then considers what leads the authors to write. 
It is either fame or money, He remarks that the pioneers in 
authorsliip got all fame cheaply, whereas their succcs.sors. find- 
ing it dimcult to earn fame, wrote only for money. These re- 
marks of Goldsmith appear to be weak generalisations and arc 
unconvincing. The Chinaman then praises England because it 
is a country in which more new books arc published than in 
all the rc-st of Europe. Hence, it is that Englishmen are liberal 
in their thought and outlook. “ They have been often known to 
act like fools, they are generally found to think like men. Then 
the Chinaman points that a literary inquisition is more likely to 
injure than benefit siKicty, but the danger may be obviated by 
the check exercised upon writers of inferior matter by the effec- 
tive aiticism of competent authors. Lastly, he compares the 
highly erotic French writers with the English and says that the 
English writers have at Icr-st good moral intentions, and that 
obscene and libidinous publications will not be countenanced by 
tlu English public. He concludes by remarking that there is still 
a nobler class of authors in England,— those who teach humanity. 
They deserve every honour from their community. 
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P. 115, I. 8. CoiitTadictiom : incofiM^lenciC'. 

P. 115, 1. 14. htconsisli'Hce : mconsi^tcncy. 

P. 115. I. 19. In [wssvssicn of otht ts : The mvanmy i-^ fairly 
dear : olhers, i.e. the people who lived a difforeni life and had 
different problems from ours. 

P. 115, 1. 22. Th(' con.'rete illu'tralion adds vnidne-s (o llie 
style. Shonou was one of the most andcni emperors of China. 

P. 115, I. 24-32. This para^jraph contain> a very fine compa- 
rison of the ancient and modem works. 

P. 115, I. 24. Mtdals : coins, ancient coins, a> opp<v-sed to 
current ones. 

P. 115, 1, 25. To am'iSi Ihe curious : The analogy brines out 
this point very clearly. 

P. 115, I. 27. arc fnicid. etc. ; a hiKher value is set on them 
than their real worth. 

P. 115, 1. 29. arc subjict to. etc. : are very severely crilici-ed 
by critics, who Ic-ad a life of drudcer>‘. 

P. 115, I. 30. Clifjpins' compilers : compilers, who in makin;; 
up volumes, cut out portions from their work or mutilate them, 

P. 115, 1. 30. The tcorks of antiquity etc.: Old books are 
praised but hardly read, while the modern books are read, but 
rarely praised. 

P. 115, 1. 32. boast the passwn : are pioud of our enthusiastic 
love of them. 

P. 116, I. 2. blush to own it : are asliamed to admit that they 
arc charming or delightful. 

P. 116, 1, 15. Insinuating : Insensibly, subtly winning good- 
will or confidence. Address, manner. 

P. 116. I. 16. To a heart already relaxed : The metaphor is 
lliat of a lover winning the heart of a refined woman. He can 
do so by his delicate, insinuating addrcs.s ; but a clumsy lover 
would fail in the attempt. So similarly here, the readers have 
already reached a stage of refinement and if the authors are to 
get at the heart of such a cultua*d reader, they can do so only 
by their subtle, insinuating style. 

P. 116, I. 17. Books are necessary : Goldsmith is quite right, 
when he notes that as the vices are changing, the means to 
combat and cure Utem must be diangt-d. And new ways of 
curing new vices must be devised. 
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P. 116. 1. 22. instjionvnts <»/ n’jujmaiioit : means by which 
society is reformed, refined. 

P. 117, 1. 2. .1 polite age. etc. : However high the merit of 
a writer may be. in civilised society of any lime, it is impossible 
for him to win enduring fame. 

P. 117, I. 10. Those teko came fiisl : A fallacious statement. 
Fame is not any fixed quantity, which would diminish by being 
taken away by the first writers. Of course, when there are too 
many claimants, the struggle for fame is keen, but at the same 
time, its value is greater. 

P. 117, 1. 15. Temporal : worldly. 

P. 117, I. 20. Saeerdolal: That of Uie priests: priestly. 

P. 117, 1. 23. A stnril of freedom : The English people arc 
always guided by a spirit of freedom and reason. 

P. 117, 1, 24. To act like fools : This gratuitous opinion 
about the English people is. of course, to be taken lightly. It 
is said in good humour. 

P. 117. 1. 28. Where leriteis are hmuict/wm etc. : Goldsmith is 
quite right when he says that the authors act as checks upon 
one another. 

P. 117, 1. 29. literary wflwisifioM ; An inquisition carried 
on by men of letters in their books, and not before any other 
public body. To be taken to task by other fellow-writers would 
be a severe punislinvnt to a writer. That is the idea of a literary 
inquisition, of course, an academy or an official body may under- 
lake such work. 

P. 117, 1. 30. Inqui^tion: Judicial inquiry: a tribunal in 
the Roman Catholic church for the discovery, repression, and 
punishment, of heresy, unbelief and other offences against reli- 
gion. 

P. 118, 1. 1. The dullest miter talks of virtue : The words 
aCTJear to be unconsciously ironical : as if mere talk of virtue, 
or wholesome a<h'ice, or a little useful information, would make 
him a good author. 

P. 118, 1. 5. Magoiine : store. 

P. 118, 1. 7. The dunces of France: Goldsmith’s prejudice 
seems to get the belter of him. It is unbecoming for a ‘ citiion 
of the world ' thus to be led away by his prejudices. 

P. 118, 1. 11. Breaks in upon : offends the moral feelings of. 
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P. 118. ]. 13. Fly to iioMlily for shdlti : Tn- lo protect him- 
self by jccurinc their patronage. 

P- 118. I. 18. Regards: Good wishes or affection, ihc mean- 
ing is that they love and serve humanity with all their heart, 
just as ordinary' men love and scr\'c only ihem-elves and tho-^ 
nearest and dearest to them. 

LETTER XXXIir. 

This Essay which appears to be almost a transcript from 
Goldsmiths own life, vividly characterizes for us a successful 
salesman. 

When we read the essay, we seem to know the salesman ; .vi 
vividly and realistically he is portrayed. Goldsmith s power of 
creating a living portrait is thus displayed in this letter. But 
what is still more important is that it ret-eals Goldsmith, too : 
how he was very easily led by flattery, and how he must have 
been so often fooled in life. The sketch appears to be a trans- 
cript from life and Goldsmith docs not mince matters when he 
seems lo laugh at his own ugly face— (the Chinaman's face. loo), 
and at his owti weakness to withstand temptations. The public 
of Goldsmith's time always expected some instruction or some 
moral from every episode. But a literary artist like Goldsmith 
sometimes creates a character or an episode just for the beauty 
of it and not for its morals. The moral is merely tagged on. 

Coming lo the details, we notice the arts of the salesman. The 
Chinaman goes to the shop just to purchase wme silk for his 
night-cap; but he returns loaded with the silk-cloth, which he 
did not much approve of. with cloth for his waist-coat which he 
did not want for the lime being, and with a morning gown, in 
addition, thus having spent ail the aMiilable cash in his pocket. 
The Chinaman cannot, therefore, help reflecting, " The wisdom 
of the ignorant somewhat resembles the instinct of animal.s ; it 
is diffused in but a very narrow sphere, but within that circle 
it acts with vigour, uniformity and success." 

I( one may surprise the secret of this able salesman, it will 
be found first in winning the good opinion of the cusKwner by 
his promptne.s3 and modesty ; secondly, in not contradicting any 
opinion expressed by the customer; thirdly, in gentle sugges* 

C.W. 11 
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lions and rtatter>' ; lastly, in gradually leading the custoitter tO 
buy better and costly things. Delicate flattery, humouring the 
vanity of the customer and pretending to care for the customer’s 
own interest, (while as a matter of fact, caring for his own)— 
these make up the seact of the salesman’s success. A salesman 
who has these instinctively or acquires them by art, will go a 
long way, particularly with such simple customers like Goldsmith. 
Such simple customers are not the exceptions but the rule, as 
almost anybody can remember from his own personal experience. 
Given a clear salesman- or a sufficiently clever salesman— almost 
any man can be duped into purchasing things he docs not want 

P. 118, I. 26. A pUlure : A sign-board. 

P. 118, 1, 28. A hoard lo assure Ihe buyer : Goldsmith is always 
at pains to contrast the English and Chinese manners. It almost 
appears ironical that the buyers should thus be assured, when ac- 
tually they arc fleeced. 

P. 118, I. 31. A/erccr : A dealer in silks or woollen clothes. 
A silk-merchant. 

P. 119. 1. 1. Wigs plaslttcd, clc. : In ihosc days, wigs were 
generally worn. 

P. 119, 1. 11. fluMgff.'i ; Some inferior kind of silk. 

P. 119, 1. 15. My Lady Traii : The mercer here hints that his 

sliop is patronised by aristocrats. 

P. 119, I. 15. Sacque : A woman’s gown, loose at the back. 

P. 119, 1. 18. What becomes a prelly !ady, etc. : A very flat- 

tering compliment to a man, who is really ugly. 

P. 119, I. 20. Short ecmplimcnt ; Incidental or passing compli- 
ment. 

P. 119, 1. 21. My «g/y iaeci Goldsmith's own face was dis- 
figured and pitted by small-pox. It is also quite interesting to 
intcTpret the words as a good-humoured remark on the part ol 
Ihe Chinese Philosopher, without any reference to Goldsmith's 
own face. In that case, the reader will easily appreciate the 
sportsmanship of the Chinese Philosopher when he can call his 
own face ugly,— ugly, indeed, judged by the English standard. 

P. 119, 1. 23. Jourtreymon : A shop-assistant. 

P. 119, I. 27. Bespoke : gave an order for ; The fellow to this l 
a piece exactly like this. 
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P. 119, I. 32. Always buy before you want : Not a very con- 
vincing maxim of conduct as regard.^ buying ; but. it was in 
the interest of the merchant. 

P. 119, 1. 32. You are sure. etc. : You will surely make a 
good bargain. 

P. 120, ). 23. Half the goods, etc. : How characteristic of Ciold- 
smith all this sounds. 

P. 120, 1. 31. Solicitous : Careful. 

P. 120, 1. 32. Voluntary infalue/lion : My own extreme folly 
■ voluntary ‘ means induced by himself. 

P. 120, 1. 33. Compounded of vanity arui good nature ; i.e. 

partly from vanity and partly from good nature. WTiat a clear 

in.sight docs Goldsmith show into his own nature ! This is indeed 
self-knowledge ! 

P. 121, 1. 2. The wisdom of the igrtorant : very striking ob- 
servation. 


P. 121, 1. 3. H diffused sphere : works in a very limited 
field of artion. 

P. 121, 1. 5. With uniformity and sucre.is : j.e. it never 
fails to achieN’c its end. 


LETTER XXXIV. 

Goldsmi^ who must have been entertaining dramatic ambitions 
even at this time, was keenly interested in the drama and the 
th«tre. But the state of affairs must have filled him with gloom 
and anger. It was not, however, his nature to burst into anger, 
or bitter satire, but to laugh at the folly in a mild strain. So 
here, under the guise of the Chinaman, he depresses his own sen- 
timents in a sarcastic manner. The feigned anger makes these 
remarks all the more poignant. 

At that time, there were only two licensed theatres- the Druary 
Lane Theatre, managed by Garrick, and the Covent Garden Thea- 
tre. As the number of theatres was limited by law. the dramaUsts 
had to depend on the managers : and the managers, in their turn, 
relied rather on acting than on drama as literature. Though there 
was rivalry between the two theatres, it did not contribute to the 
belter quality plays. If one house introduced any innovation, 
the other tried to score off by inventing another. Goldsmith, there- 
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fore, playfully says that the town was fairly well divided, and 
could not say which house was better. For the ore had what 
the other had not, or one excelled in certain things, the other 
excelled in some others. 

The Chinaman says that the two theatres have opened their 
winter campaign, when the armies of Euro^x have closed their 
campaigns for winter. All busy preparations arc made for car- 
r>’ing on this war between the theatres. The hostilities, he says 
picturesquely, have begun with two singing women, as a battle 
used to begin with the heralds. And wittily he goes on to con- 
trast them. He concludes this part by saying slyly that it is, 
indeed, difTicult to choose between the relative excellences of the 
two houses. ■' The town as yet perseveres in its neutrality. A 
cause of such moments, demands the most mature deliberation." 

Then he goes to contradict the general opinion that people fre- 
quent the theatre in order to be instructed, as well as amused. 
The Chinaman is sure that no instruction whatever can be ob- 
tained from these plays. " The audience goes out with its mind 
filled with a funeral procession, a cat-call, a jig or a tempest." 

Then he asserts that nothing is more easy than to write effec- 
tively for the English theatre ; for all that a man has to do is to 
learn the few tricks of the trade and to adapt the play to the 
talents of the players. He even goes so far as to say that mere 
acting without words, a tragic pantomime, would really do very 
well and even save those expenses which go to reward the author. 
All the M> called successful plays seem to be constructed on these 
principles. They arc intoxicating like opium, and their eloqu- 
ence swes all purposes alike, and is forgotten ever after. 

P. 121, 1. 9. The mimelic troops : Actors, here spoken of as 
if they form an army. 

P. 121, I. 12. Entertained with mock battles : The words are 
ambiguous ; it appears that mock-battle sccnc.s shown on the 
stage are meant, but the mock-battles between the two theatres 
may also bo meant. The first interpretation may be the correct 
one. For the key words are " upon the stage The antilhesia 
is between real battles and mock-battles. If the war between the 
theatres is to be considered, then mock-battles would be an under- 
statement, But in the context, when the war between the theatres 
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is con<idefed. the reference should be lo it. and not to what i« 
presented on the stage. 

P. 121. 1. 16. With biass : The crown of brass which glitters 
like gold and sers’es the purpose of gold on the stage. 

P. 121. I. 17. To scour uf/ : To clean by robbing. 

P. 121. 1. 17. Tail Retinue, anything long and hanging; 
The Chinaman humorously calls the lady’s train a tail. The 
train is a pan of the dres.s which trails behind the wearer, as of 
a robe or a gown. 

P. 121, I. 19. Alexander the Great : Perhaps not a statue, but 
an actor who was lo stand like a statue. 

P. 121. I, 22. War. open uar ! : The hostilities (i.c. rivalry) 
between the two theatres arc keen ; war lo the bitter end. 

P. 121. I. 23. Like haalds ; In mediaeval wars the heralds 
wrxjld first come forward and begin the contest (i.e. the battle) 
by defying the enemy, as. in the Battle of Hastings, Taillefcr. 
the herald, did. 

P. 121, I. 24. Finest pipe : Finest tune or voice. 

P. 121. 1. 31. A cause of such moment : The words are almost 
ironical. 

P. 122, 1. 18. Cat-call ; A shrill whistle or cry ; a squeaking 
instrument used in theatres to cxpres,s dislike of anything in a 
play. 

P. 122, 1. 18. A fit : A quick dance suited to a lively tune ; a 
clowm would generally give such a jig at the end of the play. 

P. 122, 1. 25. Periods : Times. 

P. 123, I. 1. Actor's business : Thus the whole procedure ap- 
pears topsy turvy. One would say that it is the actor’s busine.s.s 
lo adapt himself to the dramatist rather than for the dramatist 
lo adapt himself to the actor. Theoretically, the dramatist is 
the prime factor ; but in actual practice, he may take the talents 
of the actors into ccmsideralion. 

P. 123, 1. 9. Whmint scene : A scene in which there is noth- 
ing but plaintive cries, loud lamentation and exhibition of sorrow. 

J*. 123, 1. 16. Gamut : The whole extent ; through the whole 
extent, through all the varieties— from the tones of exclamation 
at one end to despair at the other- ' Gamut ' the whole series 
of rccogniicd notea of the musical scale. 
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P. 123, 1. 21. Paniomime : A play or enlertainment consisting 
of a dumb show; i.e. action without speaking. 

P. 123. I. 29. Faligue of thinking ; An instance of biting sar- 
casm. In these plays, there is nothing at all that sets men 
thinking. 

P. 124. 1. 1. Norval is a character from Douglas : 

" My name is Nor\’al : on Grampian Hills 
My father feeds his flocks. . . ” 

LETTER XXXV 

Petty follies of women, their fashions in dress, their toilet, and 
the like have ever been the subject of the essayists' satire. 
Goldsmith, too. in this essay, ridicules the fashion of long trains. 
Humorously he calls them the tails of the ladies and looks upon 
them as if they are the remnant of European barbarism. He 
makes fun of the train by comparing it to the bladder which we 
sometimes sec tied to the tail of a cat, and by likening the move- 
ment of a lady wth her train to the wheeling of a crocodile 
when facing an assailant. The essay, on the whole, is very humo- 
rous. 

Tlie introductory remarks are quite humorous. The woman is 
an enigma even to the learned Chinese. It is no wonder, if an 
English woman is a riddle to a stranger like himself. 

Then he goes on to say that the fashions of women change 
very quickly. At one time, their clothes were bloated with whale- 
bone (that is, they used to wear hooped petticoats). At present 
they have laid the hoops aside and have become as slim as mer- 
maids (The image is striking). 

What particularly distinguishes the women today is the train. 
The length of the train is a mark of quality or fa^ion. How 
unrea.sonablc it appears that while the tails of the horses are 
cut, the tails of the ladies should grow long ! The Chinaman 
ironically points out how their expense in silk is beneficial to 
China. Though the English grow poor by this fashion, the 
Chinese gain in proportion. (As, however, the letters are meant 
for the English readers, they will realise their own folly). Then 
he points out how it renders the women almost helpless. They 
cannot walk without somebody to bear the Xnin. Here, It is the 
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Man in Black, who dilates on the inconveniences and rails against 
the fashion. 

If the English ladies laugh at the smallness of the Chinese slip- 
per, the Chinese ladies may well laugh at the ridiculous length of 
an European train. Both the things are equally absurd. The 
Chinaman admits that English writers have ridiculed the fashion, 
but the best ridicule was seen in an Italian Opera. Pasquanelo 
was engaged to attend on the Countess of Fcmambroco. But as 
his hands were already engaged, the one with her muff, and the 
other with her lap-dog, he bears her train majestically along by 
sticking it in the waistband of his breeches. As we contemplate 
this ludicrous picture, the absurdities of the fashion strike oui 
mind very powerfully. 

P. 124, 1. 7. Even in Chitui : This is the pose assumed in these 
papers, that China is at the height of civilization and that the 
Chinese are the most philosophical people. 

P. 124, I. 9. Riddles : Puzzles. 

P. 124, I. 13. A/y piclure. . . .new : For, in the very process 
of writing, it may be anliquaicd or be out of dale. 

P. 124, I. 22. Train : A part of the dress which is drawn along 
after something else, such as a robe or gown. 

P. 124, 1. 25. The length of her tail : The longer the tail, the 
higher the station of the lady in society. 

P. 124, I. 29. Bell'Wcllu'T : The leading sheep of a Hock on 
whose neck a bell is hung. • The bell-wether of Bantam ' must 
be all imaginaiy, and that is why Goldsmith explains the exagge- 
ration, that the tail of the sheep is so long that it is carried along 
in a separate wheel-barrow, because the sheep itself cannot carry 
it. 

P. 124, 1. 30. Wheel-barrow : a barrow supported on one 
wheel, and two handles and driven forward by one man, 

P. 125, 1. 5. Dock : Clip ; cut. 

P. 125, 1. 8. Tends to inaeasc the demand : It is a .settled 
view of Goldsmith that luxuries indirectly contribute to industry. 

P. 125, I. 12. Not bought but at some expense etc. It does 
cost something ; it is expensive. 

P. 125, 1, 16. Peculiar economy : The words arc ironic, for 
these ladies are not economical, for as a matter of fact, they spend 
eight or ten times the money required. 
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P. 125, 1. 23. As much. .. .cripple The comparison with the 

Chinese woman drives the lesson home. 

P. 125. 1. 25. Without a proper fortune : The Man m Black 
is quite right in pointing out the absurdity of those who would 

ape the fashion without the means. 

P. 125, 1. 29. / know a thrifty 6ood woman : The example is 

well worked out. 

P. 126, 1. 10. Everyone knows : The real danger that she may 
be ravished is not purposely stated. 

P. 126, 1. 17. If ever she attempts to turn round : The image 
though ludiCTOus, is highly picturesque. 

P. 126, 1. 26. Inveiihed against : Railed against ; attacked 
witli angry words. 


LETTER XXXVI. 

Tills is one of the minor essays and naturally not many com- 
ments arc needed. Goldsmith was one of the gifted hack-writers 
who could turn almost anything he toudied into a thing of 
beauty. So this disquisition of his is interesting in itself. But 
as a serious contribution, its value to-day is not much. The 
view that Goldsmith wants to maintain is that, among the bar- 
barians, arts and sciences are not required, and their sudden 
introduction would rather tend to unhappiness than happiness. 
Goldsmith shows by means of concrete illustrations that the 
manner of life, the laws, the sciences.- all, as they are, would 
in no way improve the happiness of the savage. The hunter’s 
life is good for him. No laws of property or of contract are 
necessary for him. Neither has the savage the curiosity to 
pursue science. In short, ' ignorance is the happiness of the 
poor.’ This proposition is illustrated by an Indian fable. A story 
of an elephant of Wistnow (Vishnu) is told : The elephant felt 
miserable oven when he had the gift of man’s intellect and ap- 
petite. The elephant felt the necessity of clothes, but could iK>t 
get them. He also w’anted the dishes that princes eat, but he 
could not get even one, and so he found his original state hap- 
pier than the new one. 

Goldsmith nraintains that the sciences are not the cause of 
luxury, but the outcome of luxury. It is these luxuries which 
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are the direct spur to all advance in science. And so he main- 
tains that the countr)’ must pass throuRh the various stages, 
from barbarism to nomadic life, then to that of the shepherds 
and the agriculturists, and then to the life in cities and towns. 
As population increases, new problems arise ; and these in their 
turn, lead to the advance of science and arts. 

On the whole, these b;oad generalizations can be accepted, 
though they do not fully account for all the known facts, In 
man is implanted an undying curiosity, and it is this curio.sity 
that sometimes leads to imiwovements, though it is equally 
true that necessity is the mother of invention. Science could 
make such splendid progress, since the days of Bacon, because 
it became more utilitarian in its outlook. 

Goldsmith has taken a very large theme for a short essay and. 
therefore, the treatment is bound to be more or less cursory. 

P. 127. 1. 4. Arts and iciences : Goldsmith does not argue 
whether science has helped humanity more than arts. He is 
rather considering arts and science together as against the state 
of Nature. One would have felt that the problem hardly needed 
a discussion. Civilised life is obviously better. But, in the eight- 
eenth century, the claims of Nature and natural state were often 
pressed against those of Science and arts. 

P. 127, II. 22-23. Goldsmith says that both the propositions 
are right in different spheres ; and that is how he would reconcile 
the controversy. 

P. 123. 1. 3. Transpott Iht imagination : Carry away our 
imagination. 

P. 123, I. 10. To prefer a hunter's life to that of cultivating 

the earth ; He would not like to undergo agricultural labour. 

Agriculture marks a higher stage of civilization than the hunter's 
life. 

P. 123, I. 24. Enaeased possessions : Here the gain of one 

does not diminish the chances of the other, and so there is 

no necessity of checking or represang men. 

P. 129, 1. 19. Speculation is the busiruss of fools .... its own 
revard : A bold generalization which will not be always admitted. 
Knowledge is its own end ; and at least, in civilised communities, 
many would pursue knowledge, because it is its own reward. 
Of course, Goldsmith’s view may be true in the case of barbarous 
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communilies. But even then, there would be important excep- 
tions to it. Human nature is the same everywhere. The know- 
ledcc. the barbarian pursues, rnay be different but the spirit in 
which he pursues it can be. and is often, disinterested. 

P. 129. 1, 32. Sable : A Siberian species of carnivorous quadru- 
ped with lustrous, dark brown or blackish fur. 

P. 130, 1. 1. Rendn hint unhappy : That is true : but happi- 
ness is not cverylhinK in life. Out of unhappiness even, some- 
times a state of better happir>ess arises. That is why men hazard 
Ihcir present happiness. 

P. 130. 1. 5. Seniimrnii . UuUion ; desires which cannot 
be satisfied. 

P. 130, 1. 7. The fables of Ijtcman : It is difficult to see who 
this writer is, Similar popular stories are quite common in Hitopa- 
desh. • Locman ‘ appears to be a distortion of the name. 
man. 

P. 130, 1. 9. H'i.sImoh’ . is Vishnu. God of the Hindus. 

P. 130, 1. 17. Zendave'.ta of Z.oroastn : Such a detail appears 
highly incbngnious. The Indian scholar or even the Indian God 
would not care for erudition of Zcndav’csta, the sacred text 
of the Parsecs. To Goldsmith, perhaps, there was not much differ- 
ence between Saruskril midhology and Zendavesla, both being 
eastern saiptures alike. 

P. 130. 1. 29. Could obUtiv. flesh : Could, if he liked, kill ani- 
mals, There is no mistake in the remark, as it is. An elephant 
docs not eat fle^ : but the statement made by Goldsmith relates 
to a hypothetical case. 

P. 131, 1. 10. The great latv-gii'et of Russia : The lesson of the 
experiment is worth pondering over. If the country was not ripe 
for reforms the effort was bound to fail. 

P. 131, 1. 18-31. In this para. Goldsmith is right in broadly 
referring to the successive stages of civilization. 

P. 131, 1. 32. Sciences are not the cause, etc. : Indeed, a 
striking obsert’ation. It is not that luxuries first gave rise to 
Sciences, but it is the luxuries that, directly or indirectly, hq,ve 
contributed to the advancement of science. However, the point 
is not so simple. For there is action and reaction— demand and 
supply. With every advance in science, new luxuries are created, 
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and with every new iuxur>', Uiere is once more a demand (or 
further progress in science. 


LETTER XXXVII. 

The Chinese Philosopher wants to bring out the essentially 
ridiculous nature of the races at Ncttmarkct. Much of the public 
interest in the famous horse-races is due to the fact that the 
aristocracy takes part in them, and that they arc the fashion. 
Goldsmith tries to make them appear ridiculous by means of 
a highly interesting parody,— by describing a cart-race. Thus 
made ridiculous, the glamour of the horse-races would certainly 
appear to be uwdry, to be cheap. Many men would not con- 
sider anything great about the cart-races. Such men logically 
must find the horse-races also equally silly. The philosopher 
takes the view that horse-races do not contribute to the essential 
greatness of man, that there is nothing intellectual about them. 
Others, however, may point out that the underlying idea in the 
races is good, and whether it takes the form of horse-races or 
of cart-races, it is good in itself and tends to bring out some 
essential human values. Intellectual interests arc not everything : 
and the spirit of emulation deserves occasionally to be encou* 
raged. 

Apart from the implied satire, it must be admitted that Gold- 
smith has parodied the races quite in a masterly style. The 
turnip cart, the dung cart, and the dust cart are all made vivid, 
and one lakes a thrilling interest in reading about the progress 
of the race, and the turn it finally ukes. Goldsmith’s power 
as a narrator stands completely revealed here. 

As a point of literary interest, it should be noted that Gold- 
smith first describes the great interest taken in the horse-races 
in such a way as to make the succeeding parody very effective. 

P. 132, 1. II. Newmarket : a town in Suffolk, noted for horse- 
races. 

P. 132, I. 12. A large field : a large meeting. 

P. 132, 1. 14. Swiftest : who runs ahead of all the others. 

P. 132, 1. 20. Farriery : The business or the art of a farrier ; 
farrier is one who shoes horses or treats or cures their diseases. 

P. 132, 1. 22. In this paragraf^, wc arc first 'given a casual 
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description of the race. It is subsequently parodied. With great 
art, Goldsmith first gives the reader the original which is to be 

parodied. W'ithout it, the parody would have lost much of its 

appeal. 

P. 132, 1. 28. odds : balance of advantage. 

P. 132, 1. 29. Ihe first heat : the first contest in running. 

P. 132. 1. 30. Hollow : A slang expression ; completely in its 

favour ; it is a sport jargon. 

P. 132, 1. 51. Improved in wind: 'W'ind' is slaying power. 

P. 133, I. 1. knocked up : exhausted. 

P. 133, 1. 2. brought in : reached the goal and was declared 
winner. 

P. 133, 1. 6. Senator : member of Parliament. 

P. 133, 1. 9. stable-bred : i.e. addicted to horse-racing. 

P. 133, 1. 20. Plausiral merit : Merit pertaining to a cart. 

P. 133, 1. 29. Five to feur ; That was the betting ; for every 
four coins, placed against one, five coins would be given. That 
shows the confidence of the backers. 

P. 133, I. 31. Against field : Against all ; all the enlrieg col- 
lectively. against which a single contestant has to compete. 

P. 133, 1. 32. ^ras5 to silver : Farthing to a .shilling ; i.e. very 
hcav>- odds. 

P. 134, I. 2. had better bottom : had better stamina or staying- 
power, so that it could hold out better. 

P. 134, 1. 8. Unwashed beauties of Dung : Such a description 
is at once felt to be witty and appropriate. 

P. 134, 1. 9. Patibulary: Pertaining to (here resembling) a 
gibbet or gallows. 

P. 134, I. 26. Fortune vm kind only to one : For. after all, 
one alone was to win. 

P. 134, 1. 30. With mock simplicity, the Chinaman says that 

he does not know, if he has anticipated his account. The hint 

is plain that it is really a parody. 

P. 135, 1. 5. The matches, etc. : i.e. the horse-races are as 
foolish and absurd as the cart-races. 

P. 135, 1. 11. asperity : severity ; harshness. 

P. 135, I. 11, Siwfc man below his station : Man is meant to 

be an intellectual creature, and not to waste his time in such 
silly contests as horse-races. 
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LETTER XXXVni. 

Goldsmilh shows remarkable poliiical insight and lorcsiRhl in 
this essay. Long before the politicians and statesmen were alive 
to the danger of Russia, Goldsmith seems to have seen it dearly. 
His analysis of the situation— the folly of the western nations, 
lighting among themselves and subsidi-ing the Ru-.oans their 
common enemy — has been very clearly brought out. Then he 
goes on to analyse the causes which have now made Russia a 
strong, potential enemy— her natural resources and the stage ;<1 
civilization it has reached. The examples, from Nature, of locusts 
and ants and finally, of hosts of barbarians arc convincing enough 
and clinch the argument home. If there is any point where one 
feels like disagreeing, it is the gloomy note, the pcs.simistic note, 
at the end, that these barbarians are succeeded by still more wild 
and barbarous tribes. Goldsmith does not seem to take into 
account the civilising influences that even these barbarian tribes 
undergo. No generalization - pes.simisiic or optimistic. can be 
hazarded about the course of history. \Vc cannot say whether 
the barbarians of to-day are more savage than the barbarians of 
the past. But it seems almost a law of nature that nations 
prosper for a while and then decay, though nobody can lay down 
the natural limit either for the growth or for the decay of a 
nation. No one can say whether the life of a nation is only a 
hundred years, or a thousand years. Any generalization based 
upon past history has not the force of a natural law. It is only 
a high probability. 

P. 135, I. 16. The essay has an arresting beginning. 

P. 135, 1. 18. Reasons to doubt of their valour : Obviously be- 
cause they call the Russians to their aid. If they had valour, they 
would fight their own wars ; so this thought is expressed by Gold- 
smith in a later sentence (1. 20. 'cultivating such an alliance 
argues at once imprudence and timidity’). 

P. 135, 1. 21. Subsidies : a subsidy means a sum of money paid 
by one state to another for assistance in war. During the Seven 
Years’ War, then going on. the system of subsidies was ver)- 
largely practised. 

P. 135, 1. 24. Iniesliru : Internal. 

P. 135, I. 25. Goldsmith shows political insight by this obser- 
vation, that Russia is the natural enemy of the European Nations. 
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P. 136, 1. 2. John BasUides : Ivan, the son of Basil 1, called 
' Ivan Ihe Terrible,' the founder of Rushan greatness. He reigned 
from 1533 to 84 A.D. 

P. 136, I. 8. Learning mililary art ; i.e. increasing their miritary 
power and strength by means of the subsidies got from other 
nations. 

P. 136, 1. 11. OJficina CciUiutn i The workshop of the world. 

P. 136, I. 16. Floodgalc : A gate for letting water flow through 
or to stop it. 

P. 136, 1. 19. Inundation : Flood. 

P. 136, 1. 26. Sorts of effeminacy and disstniion : The elfc* 
minatc and disunited men. 

P. 136, 1. 31. Expand the book of wisdom : Lay open the book 
of wisdom. 

P. 136, I. 33, Phalanx : A square battalion of heavy armed 
infantry, drawn up in ranks and files, close and deep ; hence any 
compact group or body. 

P. 137, I. 1. Each singly contemptible : A single locust ia 
almost negligible. 

P. 137, 1. 1. From multitude : From the fact that they are a 
huge multitude. 

P. 137, 1. 13. infcclmg, etc. giving rise to pestilences. 

P. 138, 1. 15. When as yet savage: Goldsmith is quite right 
in characterising these barbarians as men led only by instinct, 
just like the lower animals. 

P. 137. I. 25. More barbarous : The climax seems to be a 
literary flourish. What Goldsmith says may be true with regard 
to only certain periods of the world's history. 

LETTER XXXIX. 

The letter begins in a fine, satirical vein, describing the current 
practice of employing foreign teachers, the French, and the Italian 
etc. Hence, the Chinaman, with mode gravity says that he, too, 
would be patronized, if he were to open a sdiool for women for 
instructing them in the conjugal arts, — to counsel wives how to 
retain their husbands, and to teach maids how to secure good 
ones. In a tone of pleasant banter, he says that he would 
leach them how to pretend illness or how to distinguish bet- 
ween the squire and his horse, or the beau and the monkey. 
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But there is a return on himseU when he says that marriage, how- 
ever, is not now fashionable, and so there are old bachelors and 
old maids— a ver>’ tragic sight. So he wants to argue systemati- 
cally. under fifteen heads, why ladies should marry. However 
he would rather tell a story, an Eastern fable, pointing the same 
moral. 

Here follows the delightful slorj’ of a queen and two princes.ses 
who were unacquainted with man. One of the princesses naturally 
became a prude, the other, a coquette. Once, when they had 
gone for fishing, they caught a pearl-diver and thought that he 
was a strange fish. The younger of the two sisters was about to 
carry him home, when the elder warned her that he was, as she 
had read, a strange animal, eating women and that he was danger- 
ous, if taken internally. So they set him adrift once more. When 
their mother came and learnt what had happened, she told them 
that he was the man-fish, the most harmless and the most amus- 
ing animal. The younger sister, therefore, said that she would 
try to catch him once more, but to no purpose. So they were 
both turned— one into a shrimp, and the other into an oyster. 
The moral of the fable is that a woman should not miss an oppor- 
tunity of getting a husband. For, once lost, it would be lost 
for ever. 

Thus we have in this delightful kller, first, a good-humoured 
attack on the current fashion of employing foreigners as tutors ; 
then the good-humoured advice, particularly to women, to get 
married, and finally wc have the moral enforced by an Eastern 
fable. 

Goldsmith’s skill as a story-writer, his pleasant humorotjs touches, 
are seen at their best in this fable. 

P. 137, 1. 32. Commuted to the care oj foteignas : Though 
exaggerated, it was a fact that the dancing masters, music teachers, 
etc. were preferably foreigners. The aristocrats believed that cul- 
ture conristed in these things, and so in the ladies' academy, 
it was fashionable to employ foreigners. 

P. 138, 1. 3. As I was quite a foreigner : There is a sly: hit 
here ; as if being a foreigner was in itself a recommendation. 

P.’l38. 1. 5. To instruct the ladies : The ironic suggestion of 
Gold.smith has not been lost. as. today, in America such insti- 
tutions are being conducted for what they are worth ! 
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P. 138, 1. 8. Teach a tvije : The mischievous hint is that many 
women pretend to be sick ; they need not be taught the art. 

P. 138. 1. 10. Cholic : the proper spelling is Colic, severe 
griping pain in the belly. 

P. 138, I. 11. ihoTOugli-bjed insolence of fashion : highly offen- 
sive and contemptuous attitude of a woman of fashion. 

P, 138, 1. 13. a pedant : one who shows off his book-learning 
or technical knowledge for mere display. .1 scholar, a learned man ; 
one who is versed in literature. 

P. 138, 1. 14. A prig : a conceited fellow giving himself airs. 

P. 138. 1. 14, Squire and his lu>rse : ridinile lies in making the 
squire one with his horse. A squire sometimes becomes so one with 
his horse that it is difhajlt to distinguish between the two ; so. too. 
it would be difficult to make out between the beau and the 
monkey. You could not say which of the two was imitating the 
other. 

P. 138, I. 15. the art of managing smiles : how to put on 
deliberately smiles as occasion demands, and not smiling naturally. 

P. 138, 1. 20. Marriage is al present so much out of fashion : 
A Chinaman may /eel so ; but it was not a fact. At the most, 
it could be taken up as a pose. Of course, there were many old 
maids. 

P. 438. 1. 28. Not even Babylon in ruins : A striking image ; 
Babylon was a very magnificent city ; seat of the Great Baby- 
lonian Empire of ancient times. The sight of such a city lying 
in ruins would fill the heart of anyone with deep sadness. 

P. 138. 1. 31. squib : To go from place to place with quidc 
steps. Pigtail : a plait of hair hanging down from the back of 
the head. 

P. 138. 1. 32. The one : i.e. the pigtail. 

P. 139. 1. 1. Pomatum : Pomade ; a preparation of fine, in- 
odorous fat, used instead of liquid oil for hair. 

P. 139, 1. 2. Electuary : A compoation of medicinal powders 
with honey or syrup. 

P. 139, I. 6. Prude : A woman of affected modesty ; one who 
pretends extreme propriety. * 

P. 139, 1. 9. casuist : Originally, one who studies questions of 
right and wrong ; bttt now generally, as here used in the sense 
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of a person who is given to quibbling ; one who reasons, using 
misleading arguments. 

P. 139, 1, 11. sic argiimenloT : a I^tin phrase Thus are 
the arguments or reasons. 

P. 139, 1. 12. Spleen : Ill-humour ; anger. 

P. 139, !. 13. Indian tale : Goldsmith is loosely using the word 
' Indian.’ 

P. 139, I, 14. Amidar : .^mu Daria or the Oxus flowing 
through Western Turkc.stan, The rivtT falls inio the .Aral Sea 
and not into the Caspian. 

P. 139. I. 23. The one oj piudety coqm ile : It is very 
broadly hinted that a woman is by nature either a pnjde or a 
coquette. 

P. 139, I. 24. discrelion : habit of seeing things as they arc, 
and thinking well what one is doing. 

P. 139, 1. 28. Fishing : There is an appropriateness about this 
amusement of the princesses, As we rome to know later on, the 
two Princesses were, really, though unconsciously, fishing for a 
husband. 

P. 139. 1. 32, Finny prey : a word of ' poetic ’ diction, mean- 
ing ■ Fish.’ 

P. 140, I. 3. Sil easy on fur stomach : The foreign expression 
gives rise to a quaint humour ; it means ' be digested easily.’ 

P. 140, 1. 10. Amphibious : Living in two elements, water and 
land ; the diver could as easily live in water a.s on land. 

P. 140, 1. 22, A monstrous fish : The details become delightful 
and humorous ; monstrous : of a very' unusual shape* and appear- 
ance. When a man is queer or eca-ntric, we call him an odd 
fish. Hence the peculiar appropriateness of the epithet. 

P. 141, I. 4. in suck circumstances : when pretty-looking girls 
are near. 

P. 141, 1. 6. innocence : used ironically. Being a coquette, she 
could easily perceive his amorous look. 

P. 141, 1. 11. Grilladed : Anything grilled or broiled on a 
grid-iron. 

P. 141, 1. 16. Would the girl be poisoned? : Note the peculiar 
indirect way of speaking. Such an indirect expression, though 
really addressed to the person, seems to gain in force by its 
impersonality. 
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P. 141, 1. 19. Pcrtricioiis : Highly injurious or destructive , 
hurtful- 

P, 141, 1. 21. There is an obscene hint. 

P, 141, 1. 30. Black-cved PriMccfs : Goldsmith cannot restrain 
his mischievous humour, when he explains \vhy the princess was 
called black-eyed. There is pun on the expression ‘ black eye.’ 

P. 141. I. 31. To lecfive a Nack eye : Black eye means dis- 
colouration around the eye due to a blow. 

P, 141. 1. 32. In Iter liquor : \\'hen she was drunk. As any 
Indian reader can sec. such a description, though humorous, is 
absurd with retercnce to an Indian or an Oriental princess. 

P. 142, 1. 1. One ol the moil . . ■ world : This is a sarcastic hit at 
henpecked husbands. This description of man is true only ol a 
certain class of men who make very docila husbands. Perhaps, 
the princevs’s husband belonged to this clas-s. 

P. 142. 1. 6. Three tooth-picks . . snuff : a very funny bet. 

P. 142. 1. 8. gi/diMf: : a misprint for gliding. 

P. 142. 1. 12. Gchim,'! ol the place : a spirit presiding over the 
place. 

P. 142, 1. 13. Their prude into a shrimp : The convertion 
of the prude into a shrimp having hard cmsl appears peailiarly 
appropriate. 

LETTER XL. 

It is always difficult to generalize about the character of a 
people, yet Goldsmith has succeeded quite well in this difficult 
task here. For he does not so much concern himself witli gene- 
ralizing about the nature of the people in general as with demon- 
strating the nature of the vnjlgar, and then, of the cultured classes 
in particular. Such a procedure seems to be more scientific. Also, 
he incidentally tells why foreigners misunderstand the real charac- 
ter. the real goodness of the English. 

Goldsmith begins with a very important generalisation that soil 
and climate are important factors in determining the character 
and disposition of any nation. By way of illustration he says, that 
the same hidden cause which gives courage to the English dogs and 
cocks, gives fiercene.ss also to Englishmen. ^Vhen the snilgar 
Englisli, who are unafieclcd by culture are studied, they ‘ can be 
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easily distinguished from ail the rest of the world by superior 
pride, impatience and peculiar hardiness of soul . Add to it 
but a little culture, and you get the English gentleman ; at once 
elegant and majestic, affable, and yet sincere. 

It appears very strange, yet it is a fact, that the English poor 
treat each other on every occasion with more than savage ani- 
mosity and as if they were openly at war. In short, the poor 
do not show any kindness or mercy to the poor. The better side 
of the common English people is seen in the fortitude with 
which they bear up under the greatest calamities. Their spirit is 
unlameable. One more trait that he notes is the tenderness of 
their robbers and highwaymen. Even these show some vestige 
of justice or pity. 

The English show to the foreigner all their faults, while their 
good qualities can be seen only to the inquiring eye of a philo- 
soirfier. Hence the Chinaman remarks that England will be the 
last place in the world to which he would travel by way of amuse- 
ment, but the first for instruction. For in England there is much 
to learn for a philosopher. Outwardly the people may appeal 
insolent and unsympathetic, but at heart they are good, courteous 
and kind. 

P. 142, 1. 24. deleterious : hurtful to life or health. 

P. 142, I. 27. Fez : The illustration sets us laughing. Fez 
northern part of Morocco, in Africa. 

P. 143, 1. 2. The polite : the cultured classes. 

P. 143, 1. 3. As i» simpliig : As in discussing the properties of 
herbs or plants. 

P. 143, 1. 7. Sons of unpolished rusticity : Uncultured, simple 
rustics. 

P. 143, I. 9. impaliertce : intolerant of control. A peculiar 
soul : endurance, intrepidity not to be found in others, 

P. 143, 1. 10. are more susceptible of fine polish : can more 
easily be refined. 

P. 143, 1. 11. Complaisance: Care or desire to please; an 
obliging dvilily. 

' P. 143, I. 12. Deference : respect. Superinduced : brought in 
as an addition to. 

P. 143, 1. 14. ASable : courteous ; gracious. 
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P. 143, 1. 21. commiseration : pity. 

P. 143, 1. 24 ff. In China, etc. : The example appears to be 
convincing. 

P, 143, I. 33. HVig/i with them : in6uence them. 

P. 144. 1. 15. The metaphor in this sentence seems to bring 
out very forcibly the national character, that they arc at their 
best in difficulties, that dangers and calamities call out their 
surface fortitude and daring. 

P. 144. 1. 19. Miscreants : Criminals : detestable scoundrels. 

P. 144, I. 27. The /iig/it<'<iymr« etc. : A well-known charac- 
teristic. reminding one of Robin Hood, Machcalh and other high- 
waymcffi. 

1*. 145, 1. 10. The letter ioncludea with a very high compU* 
mcnl indeed paid to English character. 

LETTER XLl 

The device of the diary is ingenious and breaks the monotony 
of the letters. The skill with which the details arc filled shows 
Goldsmith’s excellence as an artist, and his dramatic genius. In 
this letter the Chinaman ridicules the pretensions of astronomers. 
He shows how their own calculations lead them to imagine cala- 
mities which arc never to befall humanity but which only serve 
to make them miserable. 

The Chinaman begins with a generalisation that the mind is 
always ingenious in making its own distress. As a man rises 
in the social scale from a beggar to a rich man, his miseries 
do not become less, but. like the horiron, grow at every step 
he ascends. Of all the imaginary miseries, the misery of a pessi- 
mistic philosopher is the most ridiculous. Philosophy was in- 
troduced to make man happy. But in the case of the pessimist 
it serves to make him miserable as his philosophy only leads 
him to imagine unforeseen and hyothetical miseries. The diary 
of a philosopher— really, an astronomer—, for a week, shows hotv 
his own philosophy makes him so miserable. 

On Monday, he was afraid that the universe was getting old 
and the planetary system nught go out of order. On Tuesday, 
though he realised that the planetary irregularity might be far 
off, yet he began to be anxious about the change in climate that 
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would come about because of the obliquity of the equator and of 
its gradual shifting. As he calculated, in England there would 
be freezing cold in about a million years hence, and that was 
why he was miserable, at the thought of his grand-children and 
their hard lot ! On Wednesday, he expected a comet and could 
not imagine what calamity it would bring. On Thursday, he was 
uneasy because his calculation was wrong, and yet he was upset ; 
for if the comet w’ere to come on that night, it would cause great 
havoc on the earth. The next day. they saw not less than sixteen 
comets, and yet they could not determine which was the one they 
had expected. They seemed to agree about one without a tail ; 
(a comet is not a comet, if it has no tail). Lastly, he was 
worried about the moon and was more concerned about the 
moon than about his daughter and her elopment ! 

F. 145, I. 16. inicnious : Clever in inventing. 

P. 145, 1. 22. His prospects u'iden : His hopes and desiies in- 
crease more and more. 

P. 145, 1. 30. PhUosophic misery : mental suffering brought on 
by philosophical speculations. 

P. 146, 1. 4. Ht shall grieve etc. : Such an obsert'alion show-, 
the ridiculousness of the speculative philosopher. He is concerned 
not with thq miseries here, but the miseries of the inhabitants 

of the moon ! 

P. 146, I. 7. One should imagine : Thus the true purpose ol 
philosophy is distorted. 

P. 146, 1. 11. Desponding sort : those who always believed Uiat 
something disastrous would happen ; those who are pessimistic 

in outlook. 

P 146 1. 22, The system is grou’ing old : Neither Goldsmith, 
rwr ' anybody would deny the truth of the statement, but the 
pessimistic conclusions and the immediate worries are the things 
which appear ridiculous. 

P 146 1 32 This dteadlul change is begun : That is why 
the ‘astronomer was filled with dread, and seemed to suffer from 
imaginary calamities. 

P. 146, 1. 33. Yet idiot man laughs : We know who the idiot 
is 1 

P. 147, 1. 10. The ecliptic : the path in which the sun seems 
to move round the earth and in which eclipses occur. 
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I*. H7. I. 11. Piteas ; An imaginary name, invcnled by Gold- 
smith for the purpose of this letter. 

P. 147. I. 14. Louvilk : Perhaps another imaginary astronomer. 

P. 147. I. 17. Th^ Anlantic pok : i.c. the South pole. 

P. 147. I. 22. i\ova Zcmbla : Two Russian Islands in the 
Arctic Ocean. 

P. 147, 1. 25. impinding ova : just about to befall. 

P. 147, 1. 26. risi/o/ion : divine dispensation of punishment. 

P. 148. I. 13. Out whole society : The society of aslronomcTs. 

P. 148, I. 17. Virgo : the sixth sign of the Zodiac. 

P. 148. 1. 19. Appulscs : The approach of a planet to a con- 

junction with the sun or a star. 

P. 148, 1. 20. Librations : Libration is an apparent irregularity 
in the moon’s motion, whereby its globe seems to turn slightly 
round to each side alternately. 

P. 148, 1. 21. GrenadieT : Originally, a soldier who threw 
grenades (explosives), now used as the title of the first regi- 
ment of foot-guards. 

P. 148, 1. 23. Expletive : A word or syllable inserted for orna- 
ment, or to fill up a vacancy. Here the word is used in a meta- 
phorical sense : — ‘ a useless creature.’ 

P. 148, I. 26. Constant only to me : True to the theory as 1 
alone have found out. The moon may appear irrc^lar to others, 
but he had discovered the law according to which the moon 
>vould appear constant, i.e. governed by the law. He. however, 
finds, to his grief and disappointfnent, that the moon is not 
governed by the law, and therefore, not constant to him. 

LETTER XLII. 

In this essay, wc sec, as usual, Gold.smith's originality and 
independence of thought. \Vhereas many would have maintained 
that w'it is natural. Goldsmith shows that it is, in some measure, 
mechanical. And so, his correct conclusion, that it is tong prac- 
tice that brings justness of thinking and mastery of manner. Sudt 
an opinion coming from Goldsmith, who seems to write sponta- 
neously, has great value, and would show what he himself con- 
sidered to be the secret of his success as a writer. 

His complaint against titled men of letters reflects a temporary 
phase in literary history. Goldsmith has ridiculed properly the 
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snobbishne&s of the public, and he is also right in pointing out how- 
necessity or hunger is a spur to genius and that is why good 

writers should be rare among the aristocrats and among the 
amateurs. 

There are always important exceptions to such generalisations 
The wind of genius blows where it listeth, and it is not mere 
hunger or neces-sity that would bring out genius. Pos-erty is both 
a curse and a spur to genius. 

The remarks of Goldsmith even on literary rc^iutation are 
worth considering. A reputation, which is due to a passing fash- 
ion of the day, will be short-lived while that which is hardly won 
is hardly lost." 

P. 148, 1. 31. It is surprising elc. : The philosopher may well 
complain that a title should have such an influence on mind. 
But the fact Is plain, that, it is merely a symbol. 

P. 149, 1. 2. Plastic wonder : I Plastic is a transferred epithet) 
wonder at the plastic art, namely a toy or a puppet. 

P. 149, 1. 5. The parody of the ‘ Rat-calcher-in-ordinary to 
His Majesty’ is very effective. 

P. 149, I. 9. Tlwy who make books : Writers of books ; authors. 

P. 149, 1. 12. Chams : ' Khans' autocrats. 

P. 149, 1. 13. If the titles inform me right : If the titles are 
true, if we are to go by the titles, then, it is plain that even kings 
courtiers, and emperors contribute to the press. The suggestion 
is plain that they arc authors only in name ; and that «)mebody 
must have written for them, or that these are assumed titles. 

P. 149, 1. 17. might as well send etc. : might be burnt. 

P. 149, I. 20. Catiff : A mean, despicable fellow. 

P. 149, I. 23. Would combine to worry him : Professional 
jealousy is thus e-xplained to some extent. 

P. 149, 1. 29 Their Drydens, etc. : These are the names used as 
types : 

EhJYDEN (1631-1700), was a well-known man of letters, a poet, 
critic and dramatist, and served the king by his political satires 

Butler (1612-80) : the author of Hudibras, starved, while his 
portrait was hung in the king’s bed-chamber, as a mark of honour. 

Otway (1651-85) ; a dramatist. 

Farquhar (1678-1760) : one of the great Restoration comedy- 

writers. 
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Dryden and the rest were certainly "writers for bread,” but 
they lived in the midst of circumstances, differing in a measure 
from those of the age of Goldsmith. There was, in the seven- 
teenth cenlur>’. no public to apjjcal to. The author by profes- 
sion was the client of a noble patron, and at best published by 
subscription only. 

Goldsmith felt a secret satisfaction in the fact that genius had 
so often proved " the offspring of necessity " ; and he found 
comfort in his own distress, by the reflection that ho was only 
" 'tar\’ing in those streets where Butler and Otway, starved be- 
fore him ; " “ the poets of the west." he says, " are as remark- 
iibte for this indigence as their genius." 

P. 150, 1. 8. / wouU apftly to : The analogies of the hatter 
find tlio tailor arc thus generalised. One should go to a profes- 
sional author for a book. 

P. 150. 1. 9-10. 117/ : Skill or cleverness in devising or making 
things. 

P. 150. 1. 11. : working like a machine once set 

in action, catch at : try to acquire something like it, i.e. a 
semblance of aptitude. 

P. 150. I, 13. the substance : I.e. real skill. 

P. 150, 1. 14. justice ol thinking : justness of thinking, i.e. 
right thinking. 

P. 150, 1. 15. Holiday-wtitcrs : Amateurs, writing only on some 
days, when they are free from their profesiuons. There Is also a 
veiled suggestion that they would not be taking the necessary 
care and exertions as they are in a holiday mood. 

P. 150, 1. 18. An excellence. .. .sharpetted by necessity'. This 
sentence brings together the two strands of the essay. 

P. 150, 1. 20. many litcTory, etc. : many literary writers who 
won fame by pandering to the tastes of their lime, have soon 
been forgotten after their death. 

P. 150, 1. 26. That which is hardly earned is hardly lost : That 
which is won with great effort—hird won — is not easily lost. 
There is a pun on the word ' hardly ’ ; the remark has the neat- 
ness of an epigram. The correct expression is ' hard won 
’ hardly ' being used in the sense of ' scarcely ' in modern English. 
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In ihis letter. Hingpo tells the slorj’ of his separation from 
Zelis and how he despairs of c\-er meeting her. as she has beetJ 
carried off by the peasants up the country on the banks of the 
Wolga. Now that he has lost her, his whole future is gloomy 
and he would confess that he really loved her. Somehow, we are 
not much interested by the pathos of the situation. And one 
of the critics says that it is rather due to the ’ correct ’ classical 
style that pathos could not be secured. It is difficult to sub- 
scribe to such an opinion, however satisfactory it may appear 
on the surface. 

P. 150, I. 30. Mtist I slill be doomed : We have had enough 
of pathos ; and to harp on the same string becomes monotonous 

P. 151, 1. 13. Pirates : Men or ships who attempt to capture 
and rob ships at sea ; a sea-robber. 

P. 151, 1. 21. Insensible to : not moved by show. 

P. 151, 1. 22. Cii'e quarter to : To show mercy to; spare the 
lives of. 

P. 151, 1. 23. The severity of the laws etc. : Goldsmith's re- 
mark is right and show.s his insight. 

P. 151, I. 26, Subtility : Cunning ; shrewdness. 

P. 151, I. 33. Confluence into : lit. falling into and joining : 
i.e. the place where it joined the Wolga. 

P. 152, 1. 1. This rivet : The Bulija, referred to in line 9 on 
the previous page. 

P. 152, 1. 2. Barque : A small boat ; a barge. 

P. 152, I. 3. Signal of death : i.e., a black flag. 

P. 152, I. 5. Glass : of course, telescope in its crude form. 

P. 152, 1. 16. sensible of : knowing. 

P. 152, I. 31. Not sensible: We were not conscious i.e. did 
not know ; wc were ignorant of the wreck of the barque. 

P. 153, 1. 8. I will confess, / love her : Though Hingpo con- 
fessed it to his father now, we know it right from the start, 

LETTER XLIV. 

\ 

The administration of law has ever come in for a lot of satire. 
In this letter the Chinese phitoso]^er takes up a 
few points for comments. The first is that the case, 
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in which his friend, the Man in Black is encaged, has been 
pending for a ver>’ long lime. It is quite in keeping with the 
character of the Man in Black that he should be hopefully led 
on from year to year. Secondly, the case-law is adversely criti- 
cised. There is, as every lawyer knows, sufficient justification 
for the Enclish system of case law or citing of precedents. Yet 
a stranger, ignorant of the intricacies of the sj’stem. may well 
doubt if? wisdom. Goldsmith has really urged the strongest point 
that could be urged against the system. " If arguing from autho- 
rities be exploded from every’ other branch of learning, why should 
it be partiailarly adhered to in this? . and such a system 
will lead to the growth of formalities to learning the arts of 
litigation rather than the discovery of right.' The justification 
of the syslc*m is that the same good sense prevails from age to 
ago and the English judges maintain that, in deciding cases, they 
are guided by the principles underlying the precedent ; in other 
words, the cases are cited not for the details, but for the prin- 
ciples underlying them. 

The Man in Black, as usual, argues in a wrong-headed way. 
He maintains that the delay in the administration of law con- 
tributes to the security of properly. The Chinese Philosopher 
(that is, Goldsmith,) wisely remarks that two evils are to be 
avoided vir the multiplicity of law’s on the one hand and 
overconfidence in the judgc.s on the other. If there arc loo many 
laws, they defeat their own purpose, On the other hand, if 
there are no laws, and if everything is left to tlic judges, then 
too the ends of justice arc defeated. 

The Philosopher is surprised to find so many persons engaged 
in the administration of law — the bailiff, the solicitor, the lawyer, 
the judge. But the Man in Black assures him that they all live 
by watching each other. But the Chinese philosopher intemipte 
him, saying that it is the poor client who pays all these persons 
for this watching. To illustrate his shrewd remark, he tells a 
Chinese fable entitled ' Five Animals at a Meal ’. Scarcely docs 
he conclude the tale when the lawyer comes to inform his friend 
that the case is postponed, and assures him that next tiipe 
It would surely be fini^ed, and that ho should pay fresh fees as 
a retainer. The ever-credutous Man in Black consents to do so. 

There is perhaps a sly sarcasm in the statement at the opening 
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of the letter that the Man in Black and the Chinese were to go 
to visit Bedlam— the lunatic asylum. If we suspect that there is 
any satire, we may interpret by saying that the scene in the 
law court was as good as one in a lunatic asylum. I, however, 
do not think so. 

P. 153, I. 14. To visit Btdlam ; To visit the lunatic asylum. 
In the eighteenth century, the Hospital of St. Mary of Bithle- 
ham near London was used as a lunatic asylum. As one would 
go to see the Westminster Abbey and St. Paul’s so it was 
fashionable then to go to see Bedlam. 

P. 153, 1. 20. Depftiding : Pending ; going on ; not yet de- 
cided. 

P. 153, 1. 23. Rai-traps ; We are surprised to read that the 
law-courts in Goldsmith’s China were not ideal, but were wor.se 
than those of England. 

P. 153, 1. 25. And more eumting : Require more cunning. 

P. 153, 1. 2& / uas assured of success : That is the usual 
trick of the lawyers. They would always assure their client of 
success : for without it. the client may not go to law or would 
go to another lawyer who would assure him of success. 

P. 154, 1. 1. Upon Ike eve : quite near. ‘ Eve ’. the time just 
preceding a great event. 

P. 154, 1. 2. Term : A legal phrase— the period for which the 
courts of law are open, or are working. 

P. 154, 1. 5. Demur: (Ejection; hesitation. 

P. 154, 1. 12. Salkeld and Ventris : The reports edited by 
Salkeld and Ventris. 

P. 154, 1. 21. Coke and Hales : These again are other well- 
known authorities on law ; it may be stated in passing, that 
Goldsmith’s description is not very accurate. 

P. 154, 1. 22. carry his cause : win his case. 

P. 154, 1. 25. Determined : made them decide ; enabled them 
to come to a conclusion. 

P. 154, 1. 28. Let me even add. etc. : A characteristic opinion 
of Goldsmith. 

P. 154, 1. 31. exploded : rejected as useless. 

,P. 154, 1. 33. embarrass : hinder the free course of, 

P. 155, 1. 3. Arls : Forms and formalities. 
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P. 155, I. 6. The more tim^ that is taken up cU.: The argu- 
ment of the Man in Black is silly. Bui Goldsmith purposely 
puts such silly remaiits in the memth of the Man in Black, in 
order to hold up to ridicule ‘ law's dull delay.’ 

P. 155, 1. 10. Delibaate : with full and careful consideration. 

P. 155. 1. 11. vSffurc our {noperty : Note the pun on the word ; 
Secure, whidi has two meanings: (1) to keep or make safe; 
(2) to succeed in getting for onself. The administration of 
justice, the lawyers, the formalities and so many families secure 
the property of the litigants, i.e., the property is, in the end, really 
swallowed up by all these. There is unconscious irow.v in the 
expression as used by the Man in Black. 

P. 155. 1. 25. Wo/j this multitude : The Chinaman would be 
surprised even if there were work enough to employ even half 
the number. To him it appears impossible that such a large 
number could find employment here. 

P. 155, 1. 28. Catchpole : Bailiff. 

P. 155, 1. 28. An attorney one who conducts proceedings in 
the courts of common-law : a solicitor, in the Court of Chancery. 
Hence it; is clear that the chain {or series) of checks as described 
by Goldsmith is not true to fact. 

P. 156, 1. 1. Fire o«inifl/s at a meal : The story is humorous 
and drives the point home. 

P. 156, 1. 9. All were intent on their prey, etc : Each was 
intent on its prey. This is the real point of the story. 

P. 156, 1. 13. i'wsmg : Rushing down. 

P. 156. 1. 13. Gobbled: Swallowed. 

P. 156, 1. 17. Htlain : to secure services of a lawyer or bar- 
rister by engagement and preliminary’ payment called ' retainer.’ 

P. 156, 1. 21. See Bedlam : after having seen one Bedlam, 
they would be going to sec another ! 

LETTER XLV. 

In this letter, we learn that Hingpo, the Chinaman's son, is 
coming to Amsterdam and then to London. The Chinaman, 
in spite of the fact that he likes London, is but naturally anxious 
to go to his native land. He rrow makes up his mind to travel 
in future in the company of his son. 
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Here we have ijne of ihe early hints that the series of letters 
is more or less coming to an end. 

Even in such a minor essay, we meet with some striking re- 
marks. which show Goldsmith's shrewd and subtle observation, 
as for in.stance. the remark " a city like this is soil for gital 
virtues and great vices. " 

P. T56, 1. 29. Com under the appearance of fortitude : The 
remark makes it clear that the Chinese Philosopher himself had 
seen through his son. 

P. 156, 1. 30. / have ogered. etc. : I did not tr>' to console 
him, because consolation, often increases sorrow. Nothing but 
time and change of circum-stances blunt the edge of grief. (Cf. 
Vicar of Wakefield—' Premature consolation is but the remem- 
brancer of sorrow'’). 

P. 157, 1. 21. Collateral: side by side; indirect. 

P, 157, I. 26. Art supplies the place of Nature : Effort, in- 
genuity, and skill make up for natural deficiencies. 

LETTER XLVI. 

The Coronation of George III was soon to take place and here 
was a topic for the Chinaman's disquisition, at once naive and 
subtle. In order to give a mock-serious description of the ceremo- 
nial part. Goldsmith was right' in bringing in Beau Tibbs. It was 
not at all his object to give a serious, detailed and accurate des- 
cription of the ceremony. At the end of the essay, he shows that he 
is conscious of it, and properly warns the reader not to expect it 
from him. The one thing that was likely to call forth protest 
Irom any grave person was that there was not that austerity, 
that sense of awe, which should properly attend such a ceremony. 
Oi the other hand, the continuation of the feudal ceremony— 
that of the Champion of England throwing down his glove as 
a challenge — would excite nothing but laughter. We should re- 
member that the ollice of the Champion of England was heredi- 
tary and so the champion may sometimes be an old, decrepit 
man who could hardly ride his horse. Hence one could not help 
observing that if any man seriously challenged him, it would be 
a great fun. Of course, there was no such possibility, because 
the Uw woiild at once take hold of such a man and hang him 
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as a traitor. But the people could not help laughing at such a 
relic of the past. Goldsmith ver>- properly angles out this detail 
for comment. 

Goldsmith is quite right when he point.s out that in religion as 
well as in politics, ceremony has ius value. An emperor in night- 
cap will not excite even a fraction of the respect he gets when 
wearing his crown. Hence such ceremonies have their justifica- 
tion. It is not merely one man putting on the cap of another — 
one king putting on the crown of another,- but it is a grave 
occasion, and all magnificence must be calculated to enhance its 
importance. 

The contical side of the occasion-the exorbitant price de- 
manded for a scat, and the ridiculous eagerness of the ladies to 
witness the ceremony— are set forth unforgettably. Equally un- 
forgettable is the comment of Beau Tibbs that if it is merely a 
question of his saying that he was present on the occasion, he 
is determined to say it. and he cannot sec the necessity of pay- 
ing for it. 

Though, on the whole, the character of Beau Tibbs is not 
here as striking as in the three other essays, the last remark is 
quite in keeping with his dtaractcr. His acquaintance with the 
aristocracy' is all imaginary and yet he is always brazen-faced 
to talk glibly of it. And ,<x> he can describe the coronation as 
if he has seen it with his own eyes. He is too poor to afford 
a seat, but he is not going to deny himself the pleasure of say- 
ing that he has seen the coronation ceremony. 

P. 158, I. 24. Youns King's toronation : This letter was pub- 
lished on Fcbmaiy 10, 1761, though the actual coronation took 
place on September 22, 1761. 

P. 158, 1. 28. hying in : pro\’iding herself with an ample stock 
of. 

P. 158, 1. 29. H7mcA Ihf mercer tells : The hint is that she 
receives the opinion from the mercer who is interested in selling 
his goods, and w-ho may thus very easily impose on her. 

P. 158, 1. 31, Had her ears bored i in order that she may 
wear car-rings, 

P, 159, I. 2i Shored ufr : Moved up, as i( by p\ishing. 
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P. 1S9. 1. 4. My billets : My ^'upcriors ; belter than myself in 
social status. In fact she did so. because they paid her far more 
than the Chinaman. 

P. 159. 1. 9. This seemed peculiarly adapted, tic. : The sly 
dig is that Beau Tibbs cannot understand anything subtle, but 
would understand only the fopperies the fashions, and the glit- 
tering show. The topic exactly suited his talents He was at 
home in it. 

P. 159. 1. 10. Sire and turn of his understanding : i.e. low. 
vulgar mind. 

P. 159, 1. 11. Blazoned over : 'painted or inscribed over with, 
as on a coat of arms, (Literally, 'blazon' is to make public nr 
inscribe a coat of arms or a banner in colours or ornamentally). 

P. 159. 1. 11. Coronet : A small crown, inferior to the sove- 
reign's, worn by nobility. 

P. 159, 1. 12. Escutcheons : Shields on which armorial or 
heraldic bearings arc represented. 

P. 159, 1. 12. Tassels : a hanging tuft, of threads, or cords 
of silk or other material as ornament for caps etc. 

P. 159, 1. 13. Carter : Garter King-of-Arms ; the chief herald 
of the order of the Garter. The order of the Garter is the highest 
order of knighthood in Great Britain. 

P. 159, 1. 13. Rouge Dragon : One of the four pursuivants 
(officers below the Herald) of the Herald's College. 

P. 159, I. 15. Clatencieux : The second King-of-Arms in Eng- 
land, so named from the Duke of Clarence, the son of Edward III. 

P. 159, I. 15. Blue Mantle : One of the four pursuivants of 
the Herald’s College. 

P. 159, I. 16. Alderman : Magistrate, next in dignity to the 
Mayor. 

P. 159, I. 17. Champion of England : " Champion of the King." 
His office, at the coronation of kings, when the King is at din- 
ner, is to ride armed into Westminster Hall, and to make a chal- 
lenge by a herald, that if any person should deny the King's 
title to the Crown, he is there ready to defend it ; whidi done, 
the King drinks to him. and sends him as a gift a cup (filled 
with wine) with a cover, which he has for his fee. 

P. 159, 1. 18. No way terrified : As if he expected the cham- 
pion to be afraid of such a large gathering I 
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P. 159. I. 24. All his passes ; Pas.«e;s thnisls, in fencing. 

I* 159, I. 24. H ith a mean^ ‘ to a great degree.' 

I*. 159, 1. 31. Inmtd to arms '. Accu'stomed to wield arms; 

the words arc to be taken in an ironical sense. 

P 159. I. 32. Ptauciag, away : proudly moving away, on liis 
prancing horse. 

P. 159, I. 33. Drfl»i cup : Wine cup. 

P. 160, I. 1. rvrapping tic. : making the subject still more 
difficult to understand. 

P. 160, 1. 9. Imasts : representations. 

P. 160. I. 16. .Mbiit Dutct : A famous German painter. 

P. 160. 1. 32. Noseeays : Bunches of fragrant flowers. 

P. 161. I, 1, Finiched hair : Hair dressed in the manner of 
Frctich ladies. 


F’. 161. I. 1. lMTg,css : a present or donation. The herald cried 
for larges.s from men of rank and dignity. 

P. 161, I. 5. (Senllemen Usher : An officer whose business it 
is to introduce strangers or to walk before a person of rank. 

P. 161, I. 10. Fopptrics : Vanities in dress or alTectation. 

I’. 161, I, 12, Pa^canl. etc. : Goldsmith is not accurate in his 
quotation. The actual sentence is : *• But yet. since princes will 
have such things, it is belter they should be graced with elegancy 
than daubed with cost." 

r. 161. 1, 15. Tire-women : Women employed to drcs.s ladies. 

. 161. I. 16. Mechanically : By means of external things, as 
by means of mstrumenls. ».c. without influencing the heart. 

P. 161, 1. 20. Eiiher : Both religion and politics. 

P. 161, I. 24. Edwt : a decree, an order proclaimed by aulho- 
nty. ^ 

I*. 161, I. 25. Sumptuary law : Law meant to check or limit 
extravagance in banquets dress etc. in the interest of the slate. 
■ Sumptuary ’ means .pertaining to or regulating expense. 

P. 162, I. 6. Follies, often repeated, etc. : A shrewd observa- 
tion. .IssHwe etc. appear quite reasonable or sensible. 

P. 162. 1. 10. Bespeak : engage beforehand. 

P. 162, I. 26. Cu/« : One of four pursuivants of the Herald's 
College. ' 

P. 161, 1. 32. Whaniii : An imaginary Chinese emperor. The 
reference is, of course, purely burlesque. 
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LETTER XLVir. 

In this letter Goldsmith describes a humorous episode, and 
says that it is topical of the way in which people in England 
treat reports and come to believe them. The English first steadily 
believe in a report, more particularly, if it is prophetic of ruin 
or disaster. It is after worrying themselves much about it. 
that they come to consider, at a late stage, whether it was at all 
probable, and then only they come to the conclusion that it was a 
false report and that they were wTong in believing it. Yet they learn 
nothing from this experience. For no sooner have they done 
with this folly, than they prepare for another. New reports 
are ever framed, and ever do the people believe them. 

TTiis unreasoning credulity is not confined to indi\nduals. Re- 
ports, often idle and exaggerated, are believed by the public and 
lead them to behave like fools, until at last it is discovered, that 
these reports are nothing but unfounded nimours. ‘ New cir- 
cumstances produce new dranges, but the people never change, 
they are persevering in folly.' 

P. 163, 1. 2. Conjunetuie : Crisis, combination of circumstances 
fraught with danger. 

P. 163, 1. 9. To denounce : Here it means ' to threaten,' 

P. 163, 1. 10. Demirtcuilion : i.e. rumour of some impending 
calamity. 

P. 163, 1. 11. Fling : rush or go about angrily, or in excite- 
ment. Propagate. Spread abroad. 

P. 163, I. 15. syllogism : logical reasoning. 

P. 163, 1. 21. Disengaged : Free. 

P. 163, 1. 26. Credulity : Di^sition to believe on insufficient 
evidence, credulousness. 

P. 163, 1. 29. Are to be eaten up etc. : implicitly believe that 
the French arc going to invade England, bringing th<Hr armies 
in flat-bottomed boats. 

P, 163, I. 33. Jump down luxury : are to be ruined by 

extravagance due to indulgence in luxuries. 

P. 164, 1. 1. Hening subsaiption : Enormous subscription ; 
subscription in large shoals. The peculiarity of the herring fish 
is- that it is found in large shoala The herring is a common small 
sea-fish of great commercial value, found moving in great shoals 
or multitudes. 

c.w. 12 
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P. 164. I. 3. \'ew ctTcumslancfs etc. : Ciraimstances may change, 
but the people never grow wise by experience, they continue to> 
be as foolishly credulous as before. 

P. 164, L 5. boding politicians : i.e. persons indulging in ima* 
ginary fears of calamities to befall the nation. 

P. 164, I. 6. Splenetic : Suffering from .spleen, i.e., ‘ in badi 
temper ' ; gloomy. 

P. 164, 1. 8. Spleen : Ill-humour ; melancholy. 

P. 164, 1. 14. Comtnon-u-ealtk : body politic : the whole body 
of the people. 

P. 164, 1. 15. Decadence : decline or deterioration. 

P. 164, 1. 16. The constitution : the laws or fundamental prin- 
ciples according to which the state is governed. 

P. 164. 1. 19. Surtgufrtc : carried away by false fears. Here the- 
word is not used in its usual sense of ‘ hopeful ’. 

P. 161, 1. 24. Incendiary : Lit. one that sets fire to a building 
here the word metaphorically means, ‘ a person who maliciously 
stirs up strife or trouble. 

P. 165, 1. 10. MaslW : A thick-set and powerful variety of dog, 
much used as a watch-dog. 

P. 165, 1. 11. Note the drcurastantial cxactnc.ss in “ three hours 
four minutes," meant to impress by its pose of accuracy. 

P. 165, 1. 16. Consternation : Dismay : terror throwing into- 
confusion. 

P. 165, 1. 19. Inveterate : Deep rooted : confirmed. 

P. 165, 1. 20. Convened : Called together. 

P. 165, 1,' 32. The dog would not eat the leller : So a dear 
proof was given that the threats in the letter may also be 
futile or equally ineffective. If this experiment had been tried 
first, instead of at last, they' w'ould have been saved all the worry. 
The power claimed to poison slowly but surely would have beea 
found to be purely imaginary, without any basis. 

LETTER XLVni. 

Here is a powerful essay which deserves to be studied closely^ 
We, Indians, have rK> particular sympathy for or antipathy to tha 
Methodists, and therefore, enjoy the essay in a detached spipt, 
without prejudice. We, therefore, feel how wise the remarks of 
Goldsmith in themselves arc. It does not matter mudi to 
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that they distort, to some extent, the real Methodist. Goldsmith 
IS quite right when he points out that ridicule is the only effective 
weapon against fanaticism. Persecution only strengthens a new 
religion whereas ridicule exposes it and checks it effectively. 

Goldsmith has no sympathy for the Methodists. He. therefore, 
tri« to ridicule their gravity, their melancholy, their gloom, and 
their sour aspect. He concludes the essay with a humorous anec- 
dote. and shows how laughter alone saved the situation. 

P. 166, I. 3. Heligtous seels elc. : The Chinaman generalises. 
There were many minor sects of Christianity. Methodism was 
started by John Wesley. It was a new sect, when this letter 
came to be written. •■Methodism”, said Horace Walpole, in 
1749. •• is more fashionable than anything but brag ; the women 
play very deep at both.” 

P. 166, 1. 4. ConienticU : 'A religious meeting, (for worship) 
not allowed by law and hence held secretly. A place of such 
3 meeting. Goldsmith thus ridicules by showing^ how ea.sy it is 
to start a new sect. For nothing more is required except a 
place for secret meetings. 

P* 166, I. 6. The seliers .... exltente good bergains : Because 
they promise salvation to the members of that sect. 

P . 166, 1. 8. Confidence : assured expectation of salvation. 

P. 166, 1. 10. Fond of going to Paradise : A vcr>’ striking 
observation. 

P. 166, 1. 19. TJtey have actually formed a new sect : So Gold- 
smith carmot at all find any difference of opinion, any foundamcn- 
tal disagreement between the Established Church and the new 
sect of Methodism However, we should note that the new 
opinion was a final abandonment of faith in ” the iininterrupl- 
ed succession,” and the rule of the Bishop. 

P. 166, I. 21. They hate each other, etc. : How biting is the 
ridicule ! 

P. 166, I. 27. Use tittle music, elc : Use no music, but they 
carry on their prayers to the accompaniment of si^s and groans. 

P. 166, 1. 30. The Lamentations'. The Lamentations of Jere- 
mi^ ’ one of the bodts in The Old Testament. From the Lamen- 
tations, ix?., using the phraseology of the Lamentations. 

P. 167, I. 5. A sect of Enthusiasts : An enthusiast is one in- 
spired by enthuaasm or passionate zeal ; a self-deluded person. 
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P. 167, I. 7. Talapohis : Buddhist monks properly of Pegu 
(in Burma), but here it applied generally to all Buddhist monks. 

P. 167, 1. 10. Enlhusiasms in every cotmtry, etc. : A very 
subtle and wise observation. 

P. 167, 1. 13. Conirilion : through penitence, throu^ a sense 
of sin. 

P. 167, I. 14. The leoTshipper .... gloomy : A very true ob* 
servation. 

P. 167, 1, 17. The enihusiast's being an tnany to laughter : 
The reason may not be convincing, yet the fact remains that the 
fanatics arc devoid of the sense of humour. They are too seii> 
ous. 

P. 167, t. 23. Zoroaster : was the founder of the Parsee reli- 
gion ; and not a leader of the Brahmins. Goldsmith here commits 
a very sad error. 

P. 168. 1. 5. Perseattiogt only serves, etc : A very wise ob* 
servation. These new religions acquire fresh vigour when they 
are persecuted by having its members executed. 

P. 168, 1. 7. Vivacious : tenacious of life. 

P. 168, 1. 8. Dissection : cutting up (an animal or plant) to 
show its structure, etc. 

P. 168, I. 10. Eludes the pressure : escapes adroitly from the 
arguments of the antagonist. 

P. 168, 1. 10. Distinctions : points of difference. 

P. 168, 1. 12. Fix by engument : to place him in such a position 
that he must yield to the force of argument. 

P. 168, 1. 15. The stake : ' stake ’, literally, the long stick with 
a sharp point at one end, on which a person was impaled or 
transfixed, as a form of capital punishment. Stot^ also means 
the post to which, a martyr was tied to be burnt to death. 

P. 168, I. 15. The faggot : lit. the bundle of sticks used for 
fuel. Here it mews ‘ punishment of being burnt to death.’ 

P. 168, I. 15. Disputing doctor : The learned man who opposes 
by argument 

P. 168. 1. 17. harmless : not able to inflict any harm i.e 'in- 
effective, futile.’ 

P. 168. I. 17. Innovating pride : Pride which innovates • that 
m^ those who are proud of introducing a new sect or religion, 

P. 168, 1. 19. Vulnerable : that can be wounded. 
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P. 168, L 25. Philip the Second : the famous King of Spain, 
whom Mary I of England married in 1554. During the latter half 
of the 16Lh century, Philip was engaged in ceaseles-s efforts to 
spread Catholic religion in Europe. He sent the Spanish Armada 
against England in 1588. 

P. 168, 1. 28. Legend : Legendary scripture in which they be- 
lieved. 

P. 168, 1. 29. Authentic : genuine ; about the truth of which 
there was no doubt. 

P. 168, 1. 33. Fiery trial : Trial by fire. 

P. 169, 1. 3. Whenever people /lock: A shrewd observation. 

P. 169, I. 3. An hundred to one : Almost certainly, the chances 
being hundred to one, that is, one per cent. 

P. 169, 1. 9. Both legcrtds were consumed ; the surprise end 
comes like a bathos. 

P. 169, 1. 11. The people now etc. : The people realised that 
the pretensions of both the sects were unfounded. They realised 
their own mistake of attaching themselves to one sect or the 
other. 


LETTER XLIX. 

In this letter, the Chinese philosopher describes an Election 
to Parliament, and gives his impressions of all that he witnessed. 
One editor— Mr. Gibbs— suggested that the contest here described 
on April 3, 1761, was that of Southwark, which had a large brewing 
interest. He further suggests that the recent war-tax on strong beer 
indirectly furnished a pretext for the brewers’ outcry against 
*' foreign drama ", It would be also interesting to read a part of 
the letter of Horace Walpole who was at Lynn with his consti- 
tuents, “ addressing them in the Town Hall, riding at the head 
of the two thousand people, dining with above two hundred of 
them, amid bumpers, huzzas, songs, and tobacco, and finishing 
with country dancing at a ball and sixpenny whisk.” This must 
have been very mudi the experience of the Southwark candidates 
^—Joseph Mawby and Alexander Hume— if, indeed, the election 
described is that of Southwark. 

If we read this letter with these details in our mind, we shall 
find it humorous and interesting. The elections to Parliament 
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have always been a rowdy affair and have called forth many 
humorous descriptions. The Chinese Philosopher, with his usual 
pose, comments on some of the asperts. More particularly on 
the dinners, on the drinks, on the treats that are so liberally 
pven to the voters. As regards the point at issue in the election, 
It docs not seem much to influence the voters. Many of them 
are dead drunk and hardly know what they do. 

P- m I. 16 . celebrating a feast : The Chinese Philosopher 

af th? ■■ 

at the fanoful and whimsical point of view which we are to 
a JiZr ^ not strike him 

p. r«. 

, '■ f lanterns : On the evening of the fif- 

b ate the festival o the Moon. (Compare the Indian custom 

This ^® 25 t of Untems. 

This dotai! of local colour is correct. 

® ingredient : A 

gentle raillery of the English dinners. 

P nn \ Entertainmoits. as with food or drink. 

t : voters. The people of a certain 

cSled c n ^ Parliament 

are calJcd eonstttuenls. 

anVhrip.Ju 'I. ^ ^ 

h Jd ^ : A milliner is one teho makes 

™s bowels and other (emale apparel. Generally per- 

S aT^n S' “■* 'b« nine UiL 

rion-toer am be when a man-milliner tunes out bloody, 
the sUtlL a"" bme in which 
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P. 171, 1. 1. Fight themselves sober ; Fight till they are sober. 

P. 171, 1. 2. charge (themselves) : i.e., prepare themselves 
fully. 

P. 171, 11. 4-5. Since while they are subduing, etc. : The ob- 
vious meaning is that there is fighting among themselves at home, 
and there is fitting with the enemy abroad. So Englishmen 

may now be properly said to be at war. for the^- are now every- 
where at war. 

P. 171, 1. 7. To a neighbouring village : Southwark may be 
the village. 

P. 171, 1. 11. Reinfarcctnenls : Additional men and things, to 
strengthen. 

P. 171, 1. 12. With a very good face ; quite confidently or 
boldly. 

P. 171, 1. 13. handling their arms : playing upon their fiddles. 

P. 171, 1, 14. Manoeuvre : aaion or plan cleverly executed. 

P. 171, I. 17. Bacon : Swine's flesh, salted or pickled and 
dried. 

P. 171, I. 19. Levelled into an equality : all being on the same 
footing, distinctions of rank or soaal position being suspended 
for the time. 

P. 171, 1. 23. Levee at his door : An assembly received by a 
.W’ereign or other great personage ; an assembly of visitors. The 
cobbler was thus waited upon. 

P. 171, I. 23. Haberdasher : Dealer in small articles of dress, 
as ribbands, tape, etc 

P. 171, 1. 26. Distillery : A place where distilling of alcdiolic 
spirits is carried on. 

P. 171, I. 26. Brewery : A place where brewing (of ale or 
beer) is done. 

P. 172, 1. 2. Pathetic : moving the feelings. 

P. 172, 1. 3. Foreign drams : Foreign wines and spirits. 

P, 172, I. 7. Mrs. Mayoress : The full humour of the situation 
is not brought out The plain hint is that some persons were 
voting for the candidate, because his candidature was supported 
ibV tfte once beautiful Mayoress. 

P. 172, 1. 7. In liquor : drunk. 

P. 172, 1. 11. The magistrates : i.e. members of Parliament 
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P. 172, 1. 13 Wuk anger .... punch : a humorous anti-climax. 
Punch : a dnnk made up of five parts— spirit, water, lemon- 
juice. sugar and spice. 


ItK L. 

A City Night Piece : 

Goldsmith, in a sentimental vein at its best, describes one of 

his experiences in the city of London, after midnight The 

hour IS artistically chosen. -The clock has struck two, the 

expinng taper rises and sinks in the socket, the watchman forgets 

the hour m the slumber, the laborious and the happy are at rest 

and nothing wakes but mecfitation. guilt, revelry and despair^ 

This sentenw strikes the key-note and the very rhythm of the 

Mntcncc helps to acatc the proper atmosphere. The essayist 

leaves his study, and comes out into the street where but a few 

hours past, there was such a bustle. All the bustle of human. 

pnde ,s forgotten. An hour like this may well display the 
emptiness of human s-anity.” 

The cs.sayist naturally lets his fanc>- play with the theme. A. 
time may rome when the temporary solitude may be made conti- 
n^I. and the aty itself fade away and leave a desert in its room, 
history of the world shows that this is not impossible. Many 

a'^ce made- 

Ihcm feeble. Awaking from these thoughts, the essayist notes 
wonders who they are that make the streets their couch. 
TJicy arc stra^er^ wanderers, orphans, and the poor shivering 

r 1 ^ suffering i^ 

too great. Sincerely Goldsmith feels for them. *' Why. why was 

I cannot 

re . ve? Why was this heart of mine formed with so much sensi- 
ity. or why was not my fortune adapted to its impulse?’" 
^ n he concludes with the noble and sincere senUment : Tender- 

it more*r.f^ u 

T L " assistance." 

sennits 1 ^ ® ^a‘se sensibility, or 

sent mentality. From what we know of his life, we can cer- 

thought that 1 could not reUeve the distressed and the poor. 
The essay-' A City Night Piece '-is thus a direct mveS 
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of his personality. ‘ It is tremulous with that unfeign^ com- 
passion for the miseries of his kind, with which he walked the 
London streeU How sincere this revelation has been may also 
be judged from the motto : ' He mourns truly, who mourns with- 
out a witness '. The style is charming, and the diction in parti- 
cular is appropriate ; and the atmosphere of a peaceful night 
(oppressive in its peace) is created with great skill. It is. indeed. 

a prose lyric, a gem of its kind 

(Note carefully the title of the essay. The word ' P>ece in 
the title has nothing to do with ‘ peace or quiet. It is a piece, 
a picture or an essay, describing a Night in the City of London.) 

P. 172, 1. 29. The clock just struck two : 2 A.M. ; after mid- 
night. 

P 172 I. 31. The laborious : Those who have laboured, work- 
ed hard ’ during the day. The abstract nouns give a peculiar 
flavour of the eighteenth century' poetry to this descripUon. 

P 173, 1. 3. G«i7/y arm : Because suicide, according to 
C:hristianily, is a sin. There is a divine command against suicide. 

P. 173, 1. 5. antuiuily : works of ancient authors. 

P. 173, 1. 6. Sallies etc. : original writings of the men of 


genius of the present time. 

P 173, 1. 9. Frmoard child : This reminds us of a well-known 
pa.ssagc from Sir William Temple : •' men all is done, hurn^ 
life is. at the greatest and the best, but like a lroii>ard chid. 
that must be played with and humoured a litUe to keep it quiet 

till it falls asleep, and then the care is over.” 

P 173 1 15 Emptiness of human vansty: The hour may- 
show how after all. all human things are ^•ain. For sooner or 
later they come to nothing. They glitter for a while or make a 
brave show ; but after a time, they arc reduced to nothing or arc 

^P^ 17- May be made contimial : This bnlliant pas- 

sage has’ struck the fancy of many writers. Macaulay among 

otheiB. 

P 173 1. 19- 11'^^ 


others. 


P 173, 1. 25. Transience of every sublunary^ 
‘Sublunary', that is. under the moon or worldly. 


pcssesstM : 
Transience 
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IS, therefore, the momentai^- or short-lived diameters. How diort- 
Jived these things under the moon are ! 

P- 173, 1. 29. Luxury and avarice : Goldsmith is, on the whole, 
right in thus generaliang. 

P. 173. I. 30. Feeble : weak and degenerate. 

p. 174. 1. 7. mask : pretence, hiding their real, mean or low 
character. 

P. 174, I. 9. Bui who are those : After serious reflection, the 
t^^ayist now indulges his emotiort Thus the three-fold division 

P ItTTq u T'”"; marked. 

P 74 16 n ! T'^ ^ 5'''* ■" «■' 

P. 174, I. 16. Disclaimed : Cast off. disowned. 

*■ ■ So deceived by praise or 

fair^ words as to consider themselves beautiful. 

naL"'„« I,."'*'’ ^ “"'V in imaki- 

I, Xt' '■ ■“ 

P- 174, 1. 32. Subordmale : Minor. 

P- 175. 1. 1. Sensibility : Sensitiveness. 

LETTER LI. 

acquaintance with misery'. He 
Z Ha ““>■ "ll-pTostea! 

tauon Here is an example, almost taken from real Ufe of a 

apd mafortunc^ the wounded soldier bears it tvith remarkable 

hale. On the contrary', he seems to be thankful to Heaven. 

sn m^h "p® imaginary story, it would not affect us 

80 much. But we know that it is substanUalJy taken from real 
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life : and that is why the cheerfulness shown by the beggar is 
so assuring. 

This wounded soldier reminds us of the wooden-legged sailor 
whom the Man in Black relieved. As this is a more detailed 
skctdi,~a full-length portrait, — it takes a greater hold of our 
mind than the former. The sketch of the wooden-legged sailor 
may be connected with the present one. For, the soldier really 
lost his leg on board a ship ; and so, he might be even the sailor 
himself. ^Vhen we remember Goldsmith’s economy of material, 
of the faa that the same things are used over and cA’er again, 
wc are not surprised at this identity. The correct conclusion 
seems to be that the wooden-legged sailor was the first sketch 
and this, the detailed one. a later one. Goldsmith must have 
cultivated the acquaintance of the wooden-legged sailor and 
gathered these details. 

P. 175, 1. 10. The misforlunes of the great : The ideas are 
obviously the same as those expressed in the last essay : ' A City 
Night Pie«.” 

P. 175, 1. 11. Are enlarged upon, etc. : Arc set forth at great 
length, in moving words. 

P. 175, 1. 15. Yet where is the magnarumiiy : Goldsmith has 
•expressed the same sentiment in an earlier essay (Original Letter 
No. LXVII). 

P. 176, 1. 23. Thank heaven, it is not so bad with me : What 
.a noble sentiment it is ! 

P. 176, 1. 28. Put upon the parish : TTie parish had to look 
after me, as I was an orphan. 

P. 177, 1. 4. Mallet : A small wooden hammer. 

P. 177, 1. 9. had the liberty of the house : was free to move 
about anywhere in the house. 

P. 177, 1. 11. Bound out to a farmer : bound by contract to 
serve the farmer for a number of years. 

P. 177, 1. 18. sp/d : spied, saw at a distance. 

P. 177, 1. 25. breed, seed and generation :^my birth, parent- 
.age'and family. 

P, 177, 1. 26. could give no accounl of myself : could not 
rsatisfy him by the explanation I gave. 
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P. 177, I. 27. / was indicted : I was chained with the crime. 

It brings out clearly the severity of the game-laws. 

P. 177, 1. 27. Found guilty of being poor : With grim humour, 
the man says that his only crime was that he was poor. 

P. 177, 1. 31. I found Newgate : I found the prison— the New- 
gate prison — much more agreeable. There is no false senti- 
mentalism. 

P. 178, 1. 6. Did not want meal : did not feel the need of 
eating ; had no desire to eat. 

P. 178, 1. 12. served out the time : served for the full period 
contracted for. 

P. 178, I. 13. Worked my passage home : paid for my pass- 
age by working. 

P. 178, 1. 15. 0 liberty! liberty! liberty!: The strength of 
this sentiment even in this wounded soldier shows, how genuine 
and deep, the feeling— love of liberty— among the ‘English is. 

P. 178, I. 22. A press gang : A gang or body of sailors em- 
powered to impress men into the navy. 

P. 178, 1. 24. Hobbled : prevented me from enjoying freedom. 
P. 179, 1. 3. Corporal : the lower non-commissioned officer in 
the army. 

P. 179, 1. 11. Boatswain : (Pron. Win), an officer in charge 
of the boats, sails, etc. of a ship. 

P. 179, I. 22. Seasoned : become accustomed to prison-life, 

P. 179, 1. 32. One Englishman is able to beat. etc. : Shows the 
boast and the popular opinion. 

P. 180, 1. 7. Privaten : An armed private vessel, commis- 
sioned by go\’emment to seize and plunder enemy's ships. 

P. 180, 1. 24. One man is born with a silver spoon, etc. : Some 
arc bom rich, some are bom poor. 

P. 180, 1. 27. the Justice of the Peace : who sent me to jail, 
as I ‘ could give ito account of m>’self *. 

P. 180, I. 31. Art kabitued. etc. : One learns the virtues of 
fortitude and cemtentment best, only by pasang through a life* 
full of misery and suffering. 

' LETTER LII. * 

To appreciate this essay properly, we must first understand 
that it is a parody of the usual travellers' tales. The object of 
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a parody is always to put to ridicule the oripnal by imitation. 
Coldsmith wanted to show that his 'Chinese Letters’, the tale 
of his traveller, was in a class entirely different from the usual, 
silly, matter-of-fact gcosraphical travellers' books. They are only 
concerned with silly, external things, with recounting unimportant 
details, mth putting forth fantastic conjectures and so on. The 
Chinese philosojAer could not have ridiculed these ‘ travellers’ 
tales’ better than by this silly description of his own visit to the 
sma ll hamlet of Kentish Town. 

Only when we remember Goldsmith’s purpose in writing this 
essay, we like the Essay and appreciate the subtld strokes in it 
—as for instance, his remarks on the dung-hill, his etymology 
of Pancras and so on. A parody exaggerates to some extent, 
and, we should remember that the usual travellers’ tales, though 
silly, were not so silly as here represented. 

P. 181, I. 7. Solicit new hapt»neis : The observations of Gold- 
smith are really subtle and true. 

P. 181, 1. 9. A life, I own, etc : Yes, from one point of view, 
such a life is really wasted. But the philosopher is not ready 
to admit it. He would admit it. only if one is prepared to admit 
that all life is useless. Hazlitfs remark at the end of his essay, 

‘ On Going a Journey ’, that he would spend a life in travelling 
abroad, if he were given another life to live at home, is worth 
con.^dcring. We must make most of our life here, in our own 
country, and must not waste it in mere travelling. TraveUing is 
a means to an end, and not an end in itself. 

P. 181, 1. 15. The wise bustle and laugh : what a striking 
aphorism ! The wise and the fools alike bustle through life ; but 
the wise do not take it seriously, whereas the fools take it too 
seriously. 

P. 181. 1. 22. SuSicient to call them by their names : suffi- 
cient to Uke them at their worth ; to call a spade a spade. 
Some of us would maintain that the things of the world have an 
intrinsic value, call them by what name you will. 

P, 181, 1. 26. There is one omission, etc. : The mock gravity 
reveals the intended irony. i 

P. 181, I 29, Prolix : tediously long and wordy ; dwelling too 
long on particulars. 


I 
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P. 182, I 2. Catacombs : subterranean galleries, with recesses, 
excavated in sides ; for tombs ; especially the famous Catacombs 
near Rome, where many of the early Christian victims of per* 
secution were buried. 

P. 182, 1. 4. January : Janissary -soldier of the old Turkish 
foot-guards. 

P. 182, 1. 15. Shoe-lane : Altangi’s lodging was. at that day. 
conveniently central ; Sioe-lane, running due north, connected 
Fleet-street with Holbom. 

P. 182. 1. 20. Kenlish-lown : Altangi’s journey to the north- 
west to<^ place before the hamlet of Kentish Town was entirely 
swallowed up in the cncroadtments of the metropolis. 

P. 182, 1. 21. Voyagers : Travellers. 

P. 182, I. 27. Or they go afoot : A true, but too comnionplace 
a remark. Such silly, pointless remarks show the quality of the 
ordinary Traveller’s books. 

P. 182, I. 28. eligible : Fit to be chosen ; derirable. 

P. 182, I. 31. Dog house Bar : A bar, so called from its 
being near the Dog-house, where the city-hounds were kept. It 
stood at the junction of Old Street and the New Road. Altangi's. 
country walk seems to have been taken from the Angel at Isling- 
ton. along the New Road just then opened. (June 29, 1761). 

P. 182. I. 33. Enamelled : Decorated. Goldsmith seems to 
laugh at the word as a tririal, favourite " poetic ” phrase, foi* he 
has repeated the same word in this essay later on. Of course, 
there is good authority for the word, as it is used by Milton, in- 
Lycidas. 

P. 183, I. 2. Effluvia : (pi.) Disagreeable vapours ri^g from 
decaying matter. 

P. 183. I. 3. This dunghill, etc. : we cannot help laughing at 
this ridiculous detail, specially chosen for observation. He very 
gravely blames the makers of the road for bringing it near the' 
dung-hill. 

P. 183. 1. 13. Turnpike gate : A gate where carriages and others- 
(but not the walkers) have to pay a toll. 

P. 183, I. 13. A tong insaiption : The whole thing is ridiculed. 

P. 183, I. 18. Islington : Goldsmith elsewhere betrayed a iJre- 
dilcction for the then village of Islington, where, for some time 
indeed, he spent many a “shoe-maker’s holiday.” 
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P. 183, 1. 26. The H kite Conduit House ; A popular eighteenth 
centur>' Lca-house, which took its name from a conduit built to 
supply the Charterhouse with water. “ It was says Cunning- 
ham. " a kind of minor Vauxhall for the Londoners, who went for 
cakes and cream to Islington and Hornsey. The gardens lost 
their character early in the nineteenth cemur>’.” 

P. 183, 1. 29. Assembled to cclebraie a feast : These pompous 
words mean nothing more than that they ate in this hotel hot 
cakes and butter. 

P. 184. I. 1. Pancrass : Goldsmith's etymology is consciously 
fanciful. 

P. 184, 1. 4. meo arbilrio : On my ottTi authority. The Greek 
word in the text is ' Pan '. 

P. 184, 1. 11. Kentish'toun : One editor suggests that the 
etymology of Kentish is probably ' Ken ditdt one of the beauti- 
ful drains. Perhaps it has nothing to do with the country of 
Kent. We need not blame Goldsmith, because he was, after all, 
parodying the manner of the foolish travellers. 

P. 184, I. 12. Champaign : A fine level country. 

P. 184, 1. 16. Impregnated : Saturated. 

LETTER LIII. 

Indeed, as Mr. Brocklington remarks. ' there is no inevitability 
in the denouement here yet the end is as pica.sant and as well 
managed as one can imagine. The story of Hingpo. of course, 
c^es to an abrupt (surprising) end; for the beautiful niece of 
the Man in Black was Zelis, the Christian slave in the stof>% 
80 nothing more was required for her marriage with Hingpo! 
The yowg couple love each other ardently, and the elders are 
ioo glad to consent to thdr marriage. This part of the essay 
13 weak, as it is conventional. However, it may be noted that 

wedding ceremony to bring together 
all trie chararters as in a tableau, for the finale of the story 

But when we turn to the courtship of the Man in Black him- 
self, and almost expect, like all senUmental readers of romantxs. 
a marriage-that of the Man in Blade and the pawn- 

broker's widow, Goldsmith has a pleasant surprise in store for 
us. For. there is a quarrel as regards the proper way of carving 
a turkey, and the thrusts and parries are so pointed that their 
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Tt'lalions are broken off. Only a humorist, and not a sentimen- 
talist. could have Riven this turn to the stor>’. Assuredly, all 
modem readers would appreciate it as more artistic ^ the 
mere conventional end of a happy marriaRe. Not only is this a 
stroke of art. but the noble remark of the Chinese philosopher, 
too. is equally artistic and satisfying. " The world being but one 
City to me. I do not care in which of the streets I happen to 
reside.” And so he announces his intention of travelling from 
country to country in the company, not of his son. but of the 
Man in Black. Nobody could have foreseen this end. and yet 
on looking back on it, one has to admit that it is satisfying. 
Therein lies Goldsmith's greatness. 

P. 185. 1. 8. / left him a boy : The antithesis is neatly set 

forth. 

P. 185. 1. 9. Hardetud by travel and polished by adversity : 
Very' good phrases. 

P. 185, I. 15. Has repaid : has amply made up for all the 
misery and suffering by now bringing him a moment of supreme 
joy. 

P. 185. 1. 18. Guess our foirprise : It is also a surprise to the 
reader. He is hardly prepared for this end. It is one of the 
clumsy devices, so often found in comedies, romances etc 

Mr. Brocklington calls this identification of the Peraan slave 
with the rticce of the Man in Black. '* as clumsy a device as 
may be found in the whole range of English fiction." Gold- 
smith could have softened the shock of surprise, if he cared to 
do sa But as it was a very minor point, he did not at all 
worry about it. 

P. 185, 1. 30. Nature has tualcb-makcT : This trait is in 

keeping with the character of Altangi, as he has already explain- 
ed his views on marriage. Perhaps, it is not an autobiographic 
touch. 

P. 186, 1. 11. Tender : Sentimental ; inclined to love. 

P. 185, 1. 13. A pifi-tail toig : Lord Bolingbroke introduced a 
sh(^ tail to the wig. in 1706, in place of the fashionable full- 
bottomed variety of the reign of Anne. This grew, about 1745, 
to the pig tail. • 

P. 186, 1. 15. The whole company easily perceived etc : Those 
who know the end, will find irony in the atuatiem. 
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P. 186, 1. 28. Jogiitig : ’Jog’ is to push (with iht elbow or 
the hand). 

P. 186. 1. 30. Anliquofcd : out of date, both of them beini; 
too old. 

P. 187, 1. 5. Piqued Aerie// : Prided herself upon. 

P. 187, 1. 15. Wc are never loo old. etc. : It means properly 
that wo can learn at any lime, it is ncNor too late to Icam. 
Similarly, one is never too old to learn. There is* indeed, no 
reference to their age in the remark, and yet the pawn broker's 
widow' misunderstands it and takes it as a reflection on her 
own age. 

P. 187, 1. 17. W hen / die of age : When she will grow old. 
there are others, meaning the man in Black himself, who will 
grow too old and would be quaking with old age. 

P. 187, 1. 24. Keep your distance : know your own position, 
and do not be on intimate terms with me. 

P. 187, 1. 30. The smallest accidents disappoint treaties : Thus 
the philosopher generalises and points out how treaties— marriage* 
treaties as well as other treaties— are upset by petty accidents. 
Nobody could have foreseen such a conclusion. Yet a few hot 
remarks, a bit of misunderstanding proved disastrous. 

P. 188, ). 6. My son are fixed hae : Hingpo and Zelis 

would stay here in London, where they w-ould live for life. 

P. 188, 1. 10. The world being but one city to me : As I am 
a ‘ Citizen of the World.* 

P. 188, I. 14. They must often change, etc. : The remark is 
quite true. In the words of Shaw', ‘ The law of change is the 
law of God.*' In this changing world, nothing can be static. 
Wisdom must ever advance. And as for happiness, there must 
be ever new objects for it, 
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